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CHAPTER  V. 

FINANCES   OF  THE  OTTOMAN   EMPIRE  AND 
REVENUES  OF  THE  SULTAN. 


Sifatem  qf  fitiaitce  under  the  feudal  gpvemmeru.—Iiivisiont  qf 
'  the  Turkish  exchequer. — Public  treatUTy. — Sources  qf  rete- 
Kue-.-^Uad-  tax, — -properiy-tttx, — custom*, — jfoll-ta  x, — mono- 
pofjr, — minet,- — eacheata  and  fBrfeitures, — coinage, — tribute. 
— Expendiltut  qf  the  public  trauure. — Sultan's  revenue*, 
fixed  astd  camiaL—Doieeries  and  pensions. — Niuuni  4jedid. 

is  reviewing  the  financial  resources  of  the^^^ 
Turks,  it  must  first  of  all  be  considered,  that  ^'^I  "***"' 
many  of  the  expenses,  with  which  the  trear  '"""* 
suries  of  more  regular  governments  are  bur- 
thened,    are  among   them    sufficiently  pro- 
vided for  by  the  arrangements  of  the  feudal 
system ;  and  indeed,  according  to  the  spint 
of  its  original  institution,, every  establishment, 
whether  calculated  for  internal  utility  or  fijr 
external: defence,  was  upheld  by  a  competent 
assignment  of  landed  property.     Perhaps  the 
chief  inducement  to  the  adoption  of  the  feu- 
dal system,  with  a  warlike  people  uaskilled  la 
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the  art  of  conducting  the  operations  of 
finance,  was,  that  it  enabled  them  to  support 
their  numeroQs  armies  without  levying  taxes 
for  their  pay.  An  assignment  of  lands,  involv- 
ing the  condition,  that  the  possessor  shall  be 
constantly  prepared  to  take  the  field  at  the 
call  of  the  sovereign,  is  in  itself  a  military 
pay ;  and  the  Turkish  exchequer  issued  no 
other  to  its  soldiery  until  the  institution  of 
the  corps  of  janizaries*.  In  like  manner,  the 
condition  of  keeping  in  order  the  national 
establishments  was  imposed  on  the  gover- 
nors of  the  provinces  to  the  extent  of  their 
jurisdiction,  and  adequate  assignments  of  the 
national  domain  were  made  to  them  for  the 
purpose :  hence  neither  the  army,  nor  the 
administration  of  justice,  the  police,  pubtc 
worship,  the  building  nor  repairing  of  public 
edifices,  of  fortresses,  mosques*  arsenals, 
bridges,  and  high  roads,  are  .kept  up  in  the 
provinces  at  the  expense  of  l\te  grand  signor. 
The  establishment  of  the  janizaries  was  first 
euperinduced  upon  the  general  plan*     Being 

*  *<  Hie  renun  est  oido,  hate  distributio— uc  nt  facile*  inex- 
bauitzque  beUo  «opi^  adcint,  quotidianz^ue  pro  eisdem  ateijdu 
pecunix  cura  levetur  imperator,  uC  nuUmn  ob  belluia  contueu  ex 
csagiuficeDtiaTel  sun)ptibu«quicc|U3m  iaten&itterecogatur."  (Mon- 
talbui.  ap.  Elzerir.  p.  16.) 
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considered  as  the  body-guards,  or  standing 
army,  of  the  sultan,  their  head  quarters  and 
fixed  residence  were  in  his  capital,  and  they 
were  maintained  from  his  treasury  as  a  part 
of  the  imperial  household.  The  necessity  of  • 
a  naval  force,  when  the  conquest  of  Constan- 
tinople was  projected  *,  obliged  the  sultan  to 
assign  a  portion  of  his  peculiar  treasure  for 
its  creation  and  maintenance :  but  besides  the 
marine  forces,  the  janizaries  and  other  similar 
bodies  of  regular  troops,  no  part  of  the  na- 
tional establishments  was  supported  from  the 
imperial  treasury.  -^ 

The  Turkish  exchequer  consists  of  two  DirirfoM 

.  ,    ■   ■        -     of  the 

parts ;  the  mirL  which  is  employed  m  col-  Turkish 
lecting-  and  receiving  the  public  revenues  and 
in  disbursing  such  sums  as  the  public  ser- 
vice requires,  and  the  haznk  or  sultan's  trear 
sury.  The  former  under  the  administratioiv 
of  the  defterdar  effendi,  and  the  latter  und^r 
that  of  the  hazni  vekUi,  a  black  eunuch  se- 
cond in  official  rank  to  the  kislar  aga.  Tim 
revenues  of  each  may  be  divided  into  fixed 
and  casual :  those  of  the  miri  are  generally 
estimated  at  three  millions  three  hundred  and 
seventy-five  thousand  pounds  sterling,  cofn" 


•  See  Cantemir,  p.  56,  note  33. 
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munibus  annis*.  Mr.  Eton  has  given  a 
schedule  of  the  revenue  in  greater  detail, 
which,  in  result,  somewhat  exceeds  the  sum 
allowed  foy  Cantemir,  and  which  wants  dnly 
the  merit  of  accuracy  -f-.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  give  a  correct  account  of  the  Turkish 
finances,  and  I  believe,  that  few  Europeans 

*  I  have  taken  this  amount  of  the  Turkish  Gnances  from  Can- 
temir, who  indeed  sayi  (p.  17(^  note  53),  that  in  his  time 
"  there  were  brought  yearly  into  th«  /wo  treaturiei  twenty-seren 
thousand  purses,  each  coDtainiag  £ve  hundred  ri^i  dollars :"  but  ai 
I  find  that  Count  Marsigli,  who  appears  to  have  had  access  to 
the  public  registers,  estimates  the  revenues  of  the  miri  alone  at 
28,272  purses  (See  stato  milit.  t.ii,  p.  179),  I  muit  suppose 
the  apparent  disagreement  in  their  computations  to  be  occasioned 
only  by  an  maccuracy  of  expression,  Toderin  i  (t.  i,  p.  90) 
says,  that  the  revenue  of  the  miri,  of  which  the  defterdar 
tfftndi  has  the  direction,  amounts  to  about  twenty  millions  of 
Turkish  piastres."  De  Tott  (v.  iii,  p.  135)  agrees  with 
Cantemir,  and  lixes  the  revenue  at  S,900,006I.  sterling.  Olivief 
■ays  (v.  i,  p.  24),  that  the  revenues  of  the  intri  and  the  sul- 
'tan,  which  are  annually  paid  into  the  treasuries  of  Constantinople, 
:tmonnt  to  150  millions  of  livres,  besides  50  millions  from  the 
revenues  of  mosques  and  from  casual  sources.  Motraye  (t.  i, 
p.  255)  calculates  the  total  receipts  of  both  treasuries  « 
86,000,000  of  piastres,  or  9,000,000L  sterling,  according  to 
ihe  value  of  Turkieh  money  in  his  time.  Chalcondylas  (lib.  viii) 
estimated  them,  in  die  rrign  of  Mahomet  the  Second,  at  four 
millions  of  gold  statera,  which,  according  to  the  calculation  of 
Artiu  hif  translator  (t.  i,  p.  172),  amount  to  «^t  millions  of 
'  ducatl.  . 

+  n  Total  of  the  revenue  of  the  empire,  or  public  treasury 
called  the  miW,  44^942,500  piastres,  or  about  VM^ZSOJ.  itw- 
lUg."     (Surrey  of  the  Turkish  empire,  p.  47.) 
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in  Turkey  possess'  the  means  of  obtEunlng  it : 
but  as  Mr.  Eton  declares,  "  that  he  reasons 
only  from  facts,  and  trusts  the  impartial 
reader  will  draw  the  same  conclusions,"  it 
may  perhaps  not  be  thought  superfluous  to 
examine  the  merit  of  the  facts  themselves^ 
which  form  the  basis  of  his  reasonings. 

Mr.  Eton  comprehends  among  the  sourcea 
of  revenue  collected  by  the  mirif  in  the  rear 
of  a  formidable  list  of  Turkish  words,  bare- 
mein  kasinesi,  and  sherifein  hasinesi :  but  as 
fer  as  can  be  collected  from  the  meaning  of 
the  words  themselves,  they  must  signify  the 
rents  of  vacuf^  property  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  public  worship  or  charitable  insti- 
tutions :  they  are  however  by  no  means  un- 
der the  control  of  the  oflficers  of  either  of  the 
departments  of  the  exchequer ;  the  miri  or 
the  kazni. 

The  founder  of  a  mosque  or  other  pious 
establishment,  or  the .  individual  who  en- 
riches it  by  subsequent  benedictions,  has  the 
privilege  of  appointing  to  the  administration 
of  his  bequest  an  officer  under  the  title  of 
mutevelli^,  and  a  superior  officer,  or  over- 
leer,  under  that  of  nazir.  These,  more 
especially  in  the  instance  of  mosques  founded 
by  the  sultans,  are  the  chief  ministers  of 
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state,  the  heads  of  the  ulemat  or  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  seraglio  ;  and  in  the  caw 
of  private  donations,  are  frequently  the  chil» 
dren  or  natural  heirs  of  the  testator,  who  en» 
joy,  by  the  tacit  consent  of  the  law,  such 
gart  of  the  rents  as  is  not  specifically  appro- 
priated,  though,  when  this  surplus  is  con- 
siderable, it  does  not  escape  the  vigilance  of 
government,  but  is  adjudged  to  belong  to 
the  public  treasury,  The  administrators,  and 
ehieily  those  of  the  mosques  and  hospitals  in 
Jtlecca,  Medina,  and  Constantinople,  am  9u-< 
thorlzed,  on  receiving  an  adequate  assignnient 
of  property  jn  buildings  or  Jan4ed  estates,  to 
make  loans  to  individuals,  whether  MussnU 
mans  or  infidels,  front  the  public  fiinds  of  th«» 
establishment  which  is  committed  to  their 
caro.  The  borrower  still  retains  the  use  or 
enjoyment  of  his  property  on  the  payment  of 
an  inconsiderable  rent,  and  cannot  be  de^ 
prived  of  it  by  his  creditors  in  the' event  of  his 
subsequently  becoming  a  bankrupt  '■  he  nmy 
even  sell  or  transfer  it  tg  strangers  with  the 
consent  of  the  vnutevclhj,  pnd  on  the  pay-! 
ment  of  certain  dues  to  the  mosque,  without 
being  subject  to  the  claim,  which  in  Turkey 
every  neighbour  is  allowed  to  make,  to  a- 
preference  in  the  sale  of  property  contiguoa^ 
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to  his  own :  he  transmits  it,  on  his  decease* 
in  equal  portions  to  his  immediate  descen- 
dants. On  the  gradual,  or  total,  extinction 
of  such  heirs,  the  absolute  property  of  the 
several  portions,  or  of  the  whole  of  the  estate, 
becomes  vested  in  the  lender. 

TTie  coffer  in  which  the  revenues  of  the 
vacufs  are  collected,  to  the  amount  of  several 
milhons,  is  called  harSmeinn  doldbtfy  and  is 
deposited  in  the  seraglio  under  the  care  of 
the  kislar  aga,  and  strictly  guarded.  It  is 
wroAg  to  r6j^sent  these  treasures  as  "  sums 
taken  froni  the  active  and  efficient  capital  of 
the  nation,  and  either  wholly  unemployed, 
or  appropriated  to  uses  which  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  have  a  very  direct  relation  to  the 
necessities  of  the  state*;"  for,  on  the  -con- 
trary, without  deviating  from  the  intentions 
of  the  founders,  or  violating  the  essential 
clauses  of  their  charters,  that  part  of  thf 
revenue  of  vacufs  which  remains  after  the 
reh^ous  uses  are  satisfied,  is  considered  as 
appropriable  to  the  urgencies  of  the  state, 
and  might  afford  essential  succour,  if  economy 
and  fidehty  were  employed  in  administering 
it.  In  times  of  public  distress  the  sultans 
occasionally  apply  these  funds  to  the  neces- 

*  Set  Surrey  of  tlie  Tuitish  cmpm,  p.  40, 41. 
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isities  of  government,  but  under  ,the  form  of 
a  loan  and  the  solemn  engagement  of  the 
minister  of  finance,  who,  in  the  name  of  the 
sultan  and  the  empire,  binds  the  state  to  the 
payment  of  so  sacred  a  debt  *. 

The  karatch,  or  capitation  tax  imposed 
on  the  rayahsy  is  improperly  called  by  Mr. 
Eton  "  the  annual  redemption  of  the  lives  of 
all  the  males  above  fifteen  years  of  age,  who 
do  not  profess  the  Mahometan  religion -f-," 

•  See  Tab.  G^.  t.  ii,  chap,  v,  sec.  9. 

The  grakd    »izir   Kiopiili  Mustafk  Pasha  fir«t  br09^t  the 

treasures  of  the  jamU  into  the  public  treamiry ;  and  when  ihe 
muleveUy  charged  him  with  sacrilege^  he  insisted  that  the  wealth, 
desigoed  for  rciigioui  uses,  ought  to  be  employed  in  malnt^ning 
(he  defender*  of  the  holy  edifSceg.     (Caatemir,  p.  367.) 

\  See  Survey  of  the  Turkish  empifey  p.  11.— rlt  is  with  much 
regiet,  that  I  feel  myself  pimpelled,  from  a  respect  for  truth,  to 
declare,  that  Dr.  Wittman's  account  of  a  conversation  which  he 
held  with  me  at  Buyultdere  (See  TraveU,  p.  28)  is  wholly  in- 
accurate. A  person  who,  like  myself,  had  reiided  many  years 
in  Turkey,  could  never  hare  "  compn-heoded  tinder  the  genera] 
denomination  of  rayah,  the  Greek  and  Armenian  subjects  pf  the 
grand  fflgaor  a»d  every  descriptimi  of  Franh,"  Still  less  could 
I  have  so  far  adopted  Mr.  Etop's  errors,  ^nd  even  have  l^rrpwe({ 
his  language,  as  to  assert,  "  that  the  luiralck  is  eoaaidered  as  the 
redemption  of  the  heads  of  the  rayahs,  which  wer«  forfeited  in 
perpetuity  by  their  subjugated 'ancestors."  Dr.  Witunan  haa 
also  made  nie  pronounce  a  very  florid  panegyric  on  the  modern 
Greeks ;  but  though  I  had  read  Mr,  Eton's  work  while  I  wa* 
in  Turkey,  it  had  made  so  slight  an  impression  on  my  memory 
tiiat  I  must  have  spoken  from  the  same,  inspiration  as  Mr,  Etoq 
himself,  if  I 'could  have 'amused  Dr."Wittman  by  the  misrepr^^ 
lentauoQs  which  he  hits  attributed  to  qjie. 
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The  haratch  is,  however,  simply  a  poU-tax^ 
of  the  same  nature  as  that  imposed  upon  the 
English  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second : 
jt  is  levied  not  only  on  the  Greeks  and  Ar- 
menians, who  were  conquered  by  the  Turks, 
but  also  on  the  Jews,  who  were  protected  by 
Turkish  hospitality  when  they  fled  from  the 
persecutions  of  the  Christians.  He  inserts 
among  the  cities  and  places  which  contribute  to 
the  haratch,  "  the  Moreaand  its  five  jurisdic- 
tions;" and  he  taxes  separately  Napoli  di 
Romania,  though  a  city  of  the  Morea,  and 
consequently  within  those  jurisdictions.  It 
is  indeed  a  curious  circumstance,  that  Mr. 
Eton's  schedule  of  the  Turkish  finances  and 
the  memoirs  of  the  Baron  de  Tott  should 
both  contain  so  gross  a  geographical  error. 
The  Turks  know,  that  the  peninsula  of  the 
Morea  is  not  formed  by  the  gulf  of  Napoli, 
but  by  the  gulfs  of  Lepanto  and  Egina,  which 
by  almost  meeting  make  the  isthmus  of  Co- 
rinth, Could  Mr.  Eton's  deference  for  the 
Baron  de  Tott  seduce  him  into  a  belief,  that 
*'  the  peninsula  of  the  Morea  is  formed  by 
the  gulf  of  LepantOy  and  by  that  which  takes 
its  name  from  the  city  of  Napoli  di  Romania 
vhich  stands  at  the  bottom  of  it*  'i"  Dr.  Pou- 


*  See  De  T«t'»  M«noir8,  t.  it,  p.  150. 
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qucville  possessfed  means  of  obtaining  in 
formation  respecting  the  Morea  superior  tA 
those  o£  preceding  travellers,  and  thereforft 
his  testimony  mast,  at  present,  be  admitt^ 
as  conclusive.  Now  it  appears,  that  the  Mo- 
rea, instead  of  conteininig  five  separate  juris- 
dictions,  is  united  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
pasha  of  three  tails,  and  subdivided  into 
tfretity-foHr  cantons,  governed  by  codja  baskis 
or  elders*.  Oczacow  is  said  to  h^ve  furnished 
ninety  purses ;  though  Oczacow  was  a  for- 
tress garrisoned  only  by  Turks,  who  conse- 
quently were  not  liable  to  the  capitation : 
but,  what  is  singularly  ridiculous,  is,  that 
he  estimates  the  contributions  from  the  body 
of  gypsies  to  be  almost  equal  to  that  from 
the  city  of  Constantinople  and  its  environs, 

•  See  VoyBgM  en  Moreei  &c.  t.  t,  p.  67,  "He  whole  of 
Greece  it  dwided  into  four  great  fiashalih  ;  Tripofizza,  Egripa 
or  N^ropODC  (the  ancient  Ejibcea),  YaoiDa,  and  Salonrca.  The 
juuhalii  of  TripoHzja  comprises  all  the  Morea ;  that  of  Egripo» 
the  ialaod  whence  it  derives  it*  name,  beudet  Bootia  and  the 
easteni  pan  of  Phocii ;  Yasina,  the  whole  of  Epinis ;  and  Sa- 
loaica,  the  southern  diTJeion  of  Macedonia.  The  north  oFMace- 
doBla  it  goyeracd  by  ieifi f  Naiqiactua  (orLepanto)  givestoits. 
gOT^nor  the  title  of  fiatka  t  Athens  and  Livadia  are  administered 
by  vaivoiiai ;  Larissa  by  a  maiulim  /  asd  Z*gora  (the  ancient 
Magnesia)  by  its  own  primates.  Pieria  is  dependent  on  the  ag* 
of  Katherin,  who  now  rule*  over  Olympns  in  die  place  of  Jupiter. 
(See  Beai^our,  Tab.  du  commerce  de  h  Orcce,  t.  i,  p.  Si-J 
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and  dience  I  am  inclined  to  suspect,  that  the 
•chedule  itself  is  an  incorrect  copy  of  »ome 
account  composed  by  the  Russian  mission  at 
Constantinople,  by  orders  from  the  court  of 
St.  Petersburg,  as  it  seems  calculated  to  con- 
vey to  the  empress  a  contemptible  idea  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  by  stating  tiie  number  of 
male  gypsies,  above  fifteen  years  of  ftge,  at 
three  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  two 
Jiundred  and  fifty. 

Confiscation  and  inheritances,  which  we 
have  been  taught  to  consider  a«  the  sponge 
by  which  the  grand  signor  absorbs  the  wealth 
of  his  subjects,  yield,  under  the  pressure  of 
his  mighty  hand,  only  pne  thousand  thred 
hundred  and  tWenty-seven  purses  (about  forty 
thousand  pounds  sterling),  an  inconsiderable 
drop,  compared  to  the  rivers  of  wealth  which 
flow  through  erery  province  of  his  extensive 
dominions. 

The  consecpiences  which  Mr.  Eton  deduces 
^om  this  fanciful  statement  are,  that  "  the 
present  state  of  the  Turkish  finances  is  in- 
(Eorapatible  wjth  the  permanence  or  prosperity 
of  the  state,  and  that  the  fiiture  prospect  is 
«tiU  less  promising."  **  The  expenditure," 
he  says,  «  has  so  much  increased  that  it  is 
fiot  probable  the  miri  can  discharge  its  debts 
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without  a  donation  from  the  treasury  of  the 
Miltan,  a  measure  which  does  not  enter  into- 
the  policy  of  the  seraglio.  Here  then  we  are 
to  consider  the  probable  consequences  of  a 
deficiency  in  its  treasury,  to  a  government 
which  knows  nothing  of  the  financial  provi- 
sions of  modern  politics,  and  consequently 
will  be  totally  unprepared  'for.  such  a  con- 
juncture." 

,  To  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  na- 
tural and  abundant  fertility  of  the  Turkish 
provinces  in  general,  it  may  indeed  appear, 
that  the  revenues  of  the  sultan  are  insufficient 
fiar  the  support  of  his  armies,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  his  establishments ;  but  when  it  is 
recollected,  that  the  Turks  are  from  their  in- 
fancy habituated  to  privations  which  to  the 
European  soldier  would  be  intolerable,  that 
wine  and  other  spirituous  or  fermented  liquors 
are  prohibited  in  their  camps,  that  to  them 
a  moderate  ration  of  bread  or  Indian  corn 
with  a  few  black  olives  is  a  delicious  and 
ample  repast,  that  most  of  them  neither 
carry  knapsacks  nor  have  the  least  occa- 
sion for  them,  and  that  accustomed  as  they 
are  to  sleep  in  the  open  air  enveloped  ii>  their 
thick  capots  or  cloaks,  they  hardly  feel  the 
want  of  a  tent  as  an  inconvenience";  when 
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all  these  things  are  taken  into  consideratioa 
it  must  be  evident,  that  the  porte  can  keep 
in  the  field  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand 
men  with  less  expense  than  any  prince  in 
Christendom  can  maintain-  a  third  of  the 
number.  I  instance  only  the  standing  army, 
which  the  Turks,  in  imitation  of  the  Euro- 
pean states,  feel  the  necessity  of  augmenting, 
for  every  other  establishment  of  magnificence 
or  use  may  be  still  supported  by  the  means 
which  were  originally  assigned  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  which,  though  indeed  diminished, 
are  not  inadequate  to  their  object. 

Under  the  general  control  of  the  defterdar  paWw 
effendi,  there  are  thirty-tiiree  offices,  or 
chanceries,  each  superintended  by  its  proper 
officer :  in  these  are  collected  all  the  income, 
tribute,  and  customs  of  the  empire;  and 
thence  the  different  expenditures  are  issued. 

The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are — ^"Oie  soutcm  it 
miri,  or  territorial  impost  levied  on  the  whole  uat-tat 
empire,  which  is  one  tenth  of  tlie  produce  of 
lands.  The  whole  of  this  tax,  though  re- 
gistered in  the  books  of  the  office,  and  cal- 
culated at  about  twenty  millions  sterUng,  is 
not  paid  into  the  imperial  treasury:  the 
greater  part  is  detained  in  the  provinces,  and 
regularly  accounted  for  among  the  expenses 
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of  administration,  and  keeping'  up  the  na- 
tional establishments.  The  Qazy-asker  of 
Romelia  takes  cognizance  of  whatever  con- 
cerns the  exchequer:  the  miri  kiatibi,  one 
of  his  deputies,  holds  his  court  m  the  office 
of  the  defterdar  effendi,  and  judges  defini- 
tively all  fiscal  suits*. 

^p'rtr-  Rai/ahs,  or  persons  subject  to  the  pay- 
ment of  tlie  haratch,  pay  also  a  tax  on  move- 
ables :  it  is  levied  on  their  personal  property,  - 
and  the  produce  of  their  industry ;  on  heartha 
.  or  houses,  farms,  warehouses,  and  shops; 
it  appears  to  be  unequally  and  arbitrarily 
imposed,  and  is  estimated,  by  those  who  pay 
it,  at  a  quarter  of  the  clear  produce  of  their 
gains.  Women  are  exempt  from  payment 
of  the  haratchf  but  their  property,  consist- 
ing cither  of  lands  or  merchandize,  is,-equally 
with  that  of  the  men,  subject  to  the  pay- 
ment of  both  the  other  taxes-f-.  , 

•mtoais.         The  customs  on  the  importation  and  ex- 
portation of  merchandize  form  another  prin- 

•  See  Beaujour,  Tab.  do  commerce  de  b  Grece,  t.  i*  p.  4G. 
Cantcmir'a  Ottoman  history,  p.  S07,,note  52.  OliTier  «iy« 
(v.  >i  p.  190),  that  the  quit  rent,  p^d  by  the  Mussulman  sub- 
jects amounts  to  one  seventh  of  the.  produce  oF  lh«r  lands,  and 
that  paid  by  the  rai/aht  to  one  fifth. 

t  See  Pou^ueville,  Voyages  en  Morie,  Sec.  t.  i,  p.  232. 
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c'lpal  branch  of  revenue.  TTiey  are  chiefly 
fcirmed,  and  are  collected  throughout  the 
empire  with  mildness  and  moderation.  "These 
legal  imposts,"  Mr.  Eton  says,  *'  are  but  a 
small  part  of  what  the  merchant  pays.  Fo- 
reigners indeed,"  continues  he,  "  are,  in  all 
comitries,  more  liable  to  imposition  than  the 
natives*."  But  from  this  general  accusation 
ho  should  have  excepted  Turkey,  as  there 
the  Frank  merchant  pays  only  three  per 
cent,  on  the  value  of  his  importations,  and 
has  the  privilege,  if  grieved  by  an  over  esti- 
mation, of  paying  in  kind.  The  natives,  or 
at  least  the  rayahs  are  taxed  five  per  cent., 
and  are  sometimes  further  aggrieved  by  an 
unfair  evaluation-f-. 

The  haratch,  or  capitation  tax  on  rayahs,  paii-u«, 
is  felt  as  a  grievance  only  from  the  mode  of 
collecting  it,  which  subjects   the  passenger 

*  Sec  Surrey  of  the  Turkish  empire,  p.  56. 

f  "  Rara  per  imperiuia  vectigalia,  exiguaque  portoria,  hsec  de* 
fraudanulniit  geminandum  est  tantam  vectigal  debitum."  (Moi^ 
talbao:  ap.  Elzerir.  p.  il.) 

<<  Toiu  les  D^gOciaai  Europfent  (xiAAa  a  Constant!  Dople  et 
daitf  lei  prindpalet  echelles  du  Leraot,  paieot  dei  droit*  beau- 
coup  pluf  modiques  que  les  natlonaux  eux^emeg."  (Tab.  Ccn, 
tiv,  p.  211.)  See  also  on  the  auigect  of  the  custom-dutie^ 
-  Chardin's  Travel*,  p.  73,  and  Peysignnel  in  refutation  of  Dc 
Tott  (Append,  p.  20#). 
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in  the  public  streets  to  the  repeated  and  iit- 
solent  examination  of  his  certificate  by  the 
tax-gfitherers.  The  male  Christian  and  Jew 
subjects  pay  the  karatch  from  the  age  of 
twelve  years  to  their  death.  The  heaviest 
contribution  does  not  exqeed  thirteen  pias- 
tres a  year,  the  lightest  is  four  piastres,  and 
they  are  rated  according  to  the  rank  in  life 
and  circumstances  of  the  subject.  The  sum 
levied  on  individuals  in  consequence  of  this 
exaction  has  varied  at  different  periods,  and 
the  age  at  which  persons  become  liable  to  the 
payment  of  it  is,  even  at  this  time,  so  unde- 
termined that,  in  the  provinces,  the  male 
children  born  in  the  cities  are  not  rated 
until  they  are  eight  years  old,  while  those  in 
the  villages  are  subject  to  the  impost  from 
the  age  of  five  years.  Gantemir  says,  that 
it  is  enjoined  by  the  law  of  the  koran,  that 
every  male  shall  pay  yearly  thirteen  drachms 
of  pure  silver  when  he  becomes  of  a  ripe  age, 
and  chooses  to  remain  a  subject  of  the  empire 
without  being  obliged  to  profess  the  Maho- 
'  metan  religion.  Under  the  first  Turkish  em- 
perors of  Constantinople  this  sum  was  in- 
creased to  three  rix  dollars,  and  was  aug- 
mented or  diminished  at  pleasure  under  their 
successors,  until  the  grand  vizir  Kiopril^  Mus- 
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ikh  PaAa  establish^  three;  jitdponionate 
fates  of  payment,  and  ordfered,  thftt'  ftOftthf 
6f  thk  first  cla^s  dhtfuld  pay  anmnAlIy  ten 
piastre^i  tho^  df  tnfcjdling  fijrtunes'  six,  and^ 
the  pddrer  A>rt  thre*  |»iaStf^,  and  tMs  regtt* 
httioTi  \*a5  generally  observed]  Mdtfti}'*  iVa-^ 
veiled  in  tfife  Mdrea  afer  it  feld  feeeii  'cftfed' 
to  the  Venefitffid  by  fhe  freaty  of  CrfrloVit2i" 
and  heatrd  the'Greefei*  ii  SandyS  pte^eted 
that  tbfey  ^da\&i  regret  flie  dbmiiirioh  bf 
their  foi'm^'  iamf^ts.  *'Vhikii  w§  6b6yed 
the  turfts/'  sdW  they,  "  v'e  injoyed  all  pofri 
^ble  liberty  ort  paying  tKe  fnoderat^  tofatri- 
biitiori  of  thfee  6r  foiir  crowns,  ^hic'fi  to  the 
*riost  tipdlent  ariioHg  us  \fad  ne*ei'  increased 
iibove  ten;  No  greSter  burthens  trete  im- 
posed lipdH  iii  feithet  irf  peace  eft-  -vt^r,  Snd 
on  these  ternis  we  rtere  mdulged  iii  the  free 
exercise  of  our  reti^n^  and  the  jftsctice  of 
our  reactive  pfofesfeittiirf*." 

*  "  A  i^egsrd  de  1^1  tOamea  ti  die  ievi  0ei,  ifkAHiili 
tichet  qn'ellet  stntot,  efles  en  aoilt  toujoun  cAemptti/  et  Ibiin 
dar$<lDs  oe  le  fajvat  ifix  lofi^'ili  i6nt  ceuis  eaiUx  4i  g"^>er 
lear  vie."  (See  Voya^  <U  M.  de  la  Motraje,  t,  i,  p.  ^H 
S19.) 

.  ^  QUaAd  le  fen  d'oA  petit  Grec  ^t  c&Caiier,  let  ptreep* 
teun  mesttreiit  la  t(te  d«  I'ett&it  iVfec  one  ecvde.^  ^  afrt  de 
k>ise|  et  coinme  ili  pe^febt  racccAAilr  la  cor^  il  volbjd^,  le 
pauvre  Grec  a  tbujourt  ton.    C«  percepteitrs  lost  det  TKifiard* 
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.  If  tii«  total  produce  6f  this  tax  could  bft 
ftccuc^tely  ascertained,  it  would  still  fonn 
but  an  unsteady  bans,  on  wfaich  to  ibund 
4)aT  calculaboDS  as  to  the  number  of  die  tri- 
butary subjects  of  the  Turkic  emfure:  for 
with  respect  to  many  districts,  tiie  contribu- 
tions 'which  are  levied  upon  the  rat/ahs  and 
paid  into  the  sultan'a  exchequer  are  inyari- 
ably  the  same,  whatever  be  the  state  of  po- 
pulation, and  are  at  this  day  equal  in 
amo\int  to  what  they  were  when  they  were  first 
established  on  the  conquest  of  the  country* 
The  price  of  each  certificate  ccmsequently  varies 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  tributary 
inhabitants   of  a  district:    accordingly    w« 


^tu  «ot  I'cnI  (i  ocerc^i  qn'ila  BkM  la  cOndidoo  d'un  homme  nir 
■a  {ihTiionoinie.  Januis  nn  aeul  r^  ne  leur  echappe ;  roais  iU 
DC  demandent  januit  deox  fiiii  le  liaratch  au  m&ne  individu.— 
iLe  taux  du  harateh  *9u1e  ttUTsnt  la  nchetie:  (d  Sahniqm) 
1600  individui  paimt  IJ  ^aKrrti  2500^  fipiattret;  ct'9000 
S  ^aatrea  }."      (Beaujour,  Tab.  du  commerce  d«  La  Grcc^ 

t.i.p.sio 

•<  If  a  ChrisdiH  or  a  Je«r  aika  tbe  mafil  b^  xftt^tta^  hdw 
«iueh  tribute  h«  is  to  pay  yearty?  he  tfill  be  <aM.i  tbat  aceopdin^ 
to  the  law  of  the  iar^i,  he  it  to  paybut  thirtMBdradumof  pure 
ailver.  Sut  if)  Telyiog  t^o  thii,  he  refiuet  to  amply  with  the 
ether  impoaitiom  laid  upon  himi  he  will  inraediately  be  Kized, 
and  the  Ranie  mufti  will  juitify  by  ^Jttvia  the  punithnieitf  which 
Will  be  infiicted  od  him  for  hii  diiobedictiae  tA  Ac  tultan'l  COK' 
maods."    (Cutcmir,  p-  366,  Mte  19.) 
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findj  6n  c&mpariDg  the  rate  of  the  haratck 
in  the  uland  of  Cyprus  with  that  ia  the  most 
fertile  p^rts  of  lliessaly  (which  two  places 
exhibit  Ihe  extremes  of  population  in  Turkey), 
tiiat  while  individuals  in  Cyprus  are  taxed 
twelve  piastres,  Uie  rayaha  of  Thessaly  pay 
iDiily  two  piastres  and  a  half  per  head.  This, 
Boweveii-j  is  not  the  case  in  the  capital :  the 
rayaha  thi^re  ha^  been  denominated  free  and 
tiappy,  when  their  coftditi<Mi  has  been  com- 
^Hired  with  that  of  the  tribubiry  subjects  who 
&re  placed  at  a  grenter  distance  from  the 
^centre  of  this  vast  monarchy^  The  payment 
of  the  legal  taxes  is  indeed  ^ijforced  with  no 
less  rigour  l^n  in  tbe  remotest  provinces, 
but  the  moi^  immediate  presence  of  the  sove- 
jreign  protects  the  ta^aks  fiom  extortions 
^actised  in  thenune,  and  under  the  autho- 
Hty,  of  government.  The  amount  of  tiib 
fcapitation  tax  is  therefore  levied  on  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  metropolis  in  its  due  and  legal 
proportions,  and  being  carried  to  account  in 
the  public  registers  conformably  with  tlu; 
certificates  issued,  must  represoit  with  .tole- 
rable precision  the  state  of  the  rayak  popula- 
tion within  the  circuit  or  jurisdiction  of  the 
capital;  and  if  it^do  not  enable  us  to  ascer* 
tein-  the  number  of  the  iotuluMkats,  may  at 

'  -  ■  ■ "  c  a  ■  •  ■ 
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least  assist  us  in  forming  a  judgment  on  the 
adcuracy  of  results  from  -other  calc'ulationk 
Now  it  has  been  asserted  in  a*  l^e  pubHca- 
tion,'  that  the  total  pb^ulafion  of  the  fcity  bf 
Constantinople  does  riot  amount  to  three 
hundred  thousand  souls,  and  mis  conclusion 
is  said  tQ  be  drawn  from'  Calculations  founded 
on  the  annual  consumption  of  com  and 
cattle,  the  number  of  deaths  withiil  the  city, 
and  the  extent  of  ground  which  it  occupies. 
But  the  same  author  asserts,  that  he  has  as- 
certained" the  receipts  of  the  haraich  in  Con- 
stantinople a'nd  its'  environs  to  be  two  tboo- 
sand  nine  hundred  and  sixteen  purses,  of 
about  a  million  and  a  half  of  piastres;  there- 
fore, on  taking  six-pia-stres  aA '  the  mediuni 
contribution,  .arid  one'ra?/(3/i  in  four  as  sub- 
ject to  this  tax,  we  .shall  find,  thit  the  num- 
ber of  tributary  irjliabitants  alone, '  which  is 
confessedly  inferior  to  that  of  the  Mahome- 
tans," amounts  neaVly  to  a  million  of  souls. 
Again  if  we  compare  the  result- of  the  re- 
ceipts' of  the  hdi'atch  for  I?ome1ia  sftsd  AnSr- 
tolia  with  the  total  population  of  the  empire,, 
according  to  the  statements  of  both  as  given 
By  the  s'airie-  author,  we  sliall  be  scarcely  les» 
astonished"  at  the  difference.  The  total  of 
the  reveriue*  arising  from  the  liarittch  is  ^- 
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8*Tt?d  .to  he^bout  twenty  mfllions  of  piafltre», 
which,  according  to  the  proportion  Jjefore^ 
estabhshed,  should  correspond  with  a  popu- 
lation of  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  mil-, 
lions:  but  what  a  va*t  disagreement  between 
this  conclusion,  which  respects  the  rayahs 
alone,  and  the  total  population  of  .the  Otto- 
man" empire,  us  estimated  by  ,the  sjipie  au-< 
thor!  "  If  we  take  it  for  granted,"  he  says, 
*'  that  there  were  .fifty' niiUions  of  people  on 
the  continent  -two,  centuries  ago"  (which  in- 
deed must  be  considered  as  tlie  maximum  of 
the  population  of  Turkey  when  in  its  most 
flourishing  state),  "  that  the  births  are  to  the 
burials  as  twelve  to  ten,  or  l^at  one  in  thir- 
ty-six die  every  year  in  the  common  course 
of  mortality,  or  that  the  number  of  births  to 
the  hying  are  as  one  to  twenty-six,  twenty- 
seven,  qr  twentyTcight,  qr  any  calculation 
more  fevourable  to  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, we  shall  still  find  the  mortality  oc- 
casioned by  the  plague,  t^ken  on  pn  ave-^ 
age,  would  reduce  these  fifty  millions  to  little 
more  than  ten  at  this  day*."     But  the  pro-r 

•  S««  S^rvey  of  the  Turkiih  empire,  p.  41,  i3,  272,  279^ 
£80,  283. 

I  lind,  in  Rigaad's  geneatogie  du  grand  Turcv  &c.  p,  46,  the 
frllowiiS  notice  of  the  rityah  population  in  (he  Tvkiah  etnpirq 
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gross  of  depopulation,  in  countries  so  pro- 
ductive and  so  favourably  situated  as  are 
those  which  compose  the  Ottoman  empire,  is 
infinitely  over-rated  in  tlu»  calculation.  Tlie 
errors  of  government,  to  which  even  the  ex- 
istence of  the  plague  is  to  be  attributed,  are 
i;ombated  and  extenuated  by  the  vi^orous^ 
fecundity  of  nature:  under  tlie  n^ost  feult^^ 
.  and  depraved  system  of  ^iministration,  a 
genial  climate  and  a  luxuriant  soil  animat^ 
the  human  race  to  bear  up  against  tyranny 
and  oppression ;  and  in  spite  of  all  the  ex^ 
cesses  of  arbitrary  power,  the  intolerance  of 
fanaticism,  and  the  madness  of  superstition, 
the  bounties  of  nature,  diffused  over  the 
smiling  yallies  of  Europe  and  of  Asia,  con- 
tinue to  encourage  industry,  to  alleviate  toil, 
and  to  charm,  almost  into  the  forgetfulness  of 
misery,  an  inexhaustible  succession  of  native 
inhabitants. 

The  public  treasury  is  also  augmented  by 
the  produce  of  monopolies,  as  in  the  instance 


in  ihc  Rfteenth  ccptury.  *  On  fit  le  comple  au  tempa  du  SuL- 
than  BaiaziC)  on  trouuMt  qu'il  auoit  loue  son  empire  va  niillioa 
cent  et  dix  niiUe  phresdena,  payans  tribut,  sana  lea  autre; 
Chreatieni  qm  aont  aea  vaaaaulx,  qui  aont  affranchis  par  priuilege, 
lansles  enfani  del  Chreniens,  ijUi  sont  pctlts  et  ne  sODt  pofait 
•ncorea  eD-aagi  de  payer  tribut." 
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of  bread-com,  whu^  the  giuid  Bignor  re- 
ceives from  the  provinces,  at  a  very  low  rate, 
and  sells  out  in  retail  to  the  bakers,  at  such 
prices  as  he  thinks  proper  to  fix. 

The  ^neral  evils  of  vicious  administration 
are  augmented  by  the  limitatitms  which  are 
imposed  by  government,  not  only  on  the 
exportation  of  native  produce  necessary  for 
the  support  of  life,  but  on  its  free  circulation 
through  the  different  parts  of  the  Turkish 
empire:  and  no  regulation  is  more  injudicious 
than  the  arbitrary  fixation  of  the  price  and 
other  conditions  of  sale  between  the  dealw 
and  the  purchaser,  llie  corn-trade  at  Con-v 
stantiiu^Ie  is  under  the  inspection  of  the- 
istambol  efftndiy  a  magistrate  of  the  order 
aStdema^  to  whom  are  confided ^e  ordinary- 
government  and  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  me< 
tropo^i  his  naib  presides  in  the  office  called 
un  capan,  which  is  situated  on  the  shore  of 
the  Iwrl^our  between  the  Seraglio  point  and 
the  Fanal.  All  ships  loaded  with  grain,  whe- 
ther from  the  Slack  Sea  or  the  Archipelago, 
discharge  their  cargoes  at  this  wharf.  The 
naib  keeps  a  register  of  the  quantity  deli- 
vered, and  after  fixing  the  price  to  the  mer- 
•hant,  distributes  the  corn  to  the  bakers  in 
such  quantities  and  <hi  such  terms  as  he  Judge* 
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proper.  Pa.-n4fi  monofMUe?  >w  not  'tole- 
rated, iind  indosd  the  prhfitury  motive  of 
gQvenuDQDt  in  subjecting  the  com  trade  to 
such  pemicioua  regulatioi^s,  v^  to  prevent 
the  evils  aiising  lErora  fore^tal|iiQ^  .^e  qeces^ 
laary  article^  of  hunup  ^vfa^tence.  T^o  in^ 
dividual  is  ^therefore  .permitted  to  lay  up  corn 
in  his  .megazines  in  order  to  resell  it'  wid) 
gieater  profit,  and  ^ere  ^xe  not  evien  any 
granajries  or  a^aoshovises  in  .Constantinopla 
propeiily  consttuoted  ifor  such  .specujatioii^.- 
Among  the  many  incony^JAnce*  of  this  fiys- 
tsm  may  be  j^^koiysd,  the  long  detention  iof 
merchaat  .vjepsels  to  the  ^ceat  d^trinuent  b( 
thrar  iiacgoes,  :the  .violent  moasuce?.  which 
ate  occasionally  jeinplayed  .to  oop^l.  4ie 
bakers  .to  receive  a  larger  quantity  of  corn 
than  .the  ^eds,  wb^ch  sarye  ihem  instead  of 
)StsGehQUiS^»  are  ^tied  .to  preserve  from  in-< 


*  "  Lei  Ttnqa  smt  nw  .ef  nbi)cmfqt  etrcoQipecu  mr  I4 
TCnte  del  blfda.  Jl  ,est  d^endu  ^  fcine  f{c  la  f ie  d'en  trani- 
poner  hor«  4n  V*7*'  °'y  ^^*  ^l'.''  ycvdre  d^ns  les  inaiKiai  par- 
ticnSftret,  «  pour  efnptchn'  ^  cda  ne  pnuse  airiyer  on  met  des 
gudes  d«il  le  marche  piiblid,  qvi  n^qa  .labsnt  poiqt  eiiqwrter  i 
ntu'qi  qu'on  n^t  ua  btUrt  du.<Mif,9ii  Jieiifenaiit  de  pdice,  qui 
»e  pennet  jamaiB  un  achat  dc  p)iii  de  quatra  nniida  ^  la  fois  ;  Ft 
■i  UR  paytaii  jtoit  cODTahtca  d'aroir  venda  son  bled  a  on  Chre- 
tfen,  il  D'en  fcroit  pas  qiutte  poar  cinq  eeiu  wnps  de  bSton. "  (Di» 
mOBt,  I^ovtau  jicyff^  ta  Lnqnt,  p.  165.    A  jb  Hsye,  l£d4.^ 
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jttry,  find  the  irjevitaiye  cQtisequence  of 
^nwbolesQjne  ^imd  being  ^ometinies  jiistri-, 
buted  to  J^e  public;  not  to  mention  the 
losses  s^staJih^d,  in  the.  frequent  fires  which 
^esola^te  the  capital  of  the  empire,  from  the 
destruction  0/  great  qufintities  of  corn  thus 
exposed  in  wooden  building?.  Sinqe  the 
treaty  of  Kain^gik,  n^high  opened  the  'Black 
Sea  to  .the  commerce  of  foreign  iiadons,  vesr 
?els  which  .haye  ts^en  in  cargoes  from  the 
Russian  port^,  or  .ha,ve  loaded  the  produce  of 
Hungary  brought  down  the  Danube^  are 
allowed  jthe  free  paa^ge  of  the  Bosphorus 
and  tjie  Hellespont,  in  qrder  to  convey  their 
merchandize  ^o  .the  ^ea^ports  0^  ^be  ^edir 
ferraneao,  if  it  be  not  fqi^nd  advantageous 
]to  dispose  qf  the  cargoes  to  the  nfi,n  at  Con- 
stantinople. Thi^  privilege  of  tre^ti^g  witb 
^  joufi,  in^t^ad.of  :bi^ing  fqrged  ,tp  submit 
to  temtf  calcijlivt^d  .only  with  a  view  to  the 
com;enieQte  or  ibenefit  pf  government,  is  so 
jinpojctaQt  ,tbaf  I  baye  knowtf  ships,  «:hicl| 
bad  surreptitiously  Jo^ed  wbeat,  the  pro? 
duee  of  .the  Xufkigh  provinces,  ,^1  to  the 
RassiM)  poift  of  .pdes^,  at)d  subject  them^ 
iseive^  ito  the  .Relays  and  expen§^  of  per- 
Soinang  quarsn^tine,  paying  .the  J^rbour  fees 
and  ciutom-house  duties,  .for  no  qther  pur-. 
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pose  than  to  obtun  a  certificate  of  their  cargo 
being  the  produce  of  Russia,  and  thereby 
rescuing  it  from  the  vexations  and  extortions 
of  the  officers  of  the  Turkish  miri. 

The  provinces  which  are  the  most  fertile  in 
gnun,  such  as  Volo,  ^lonica,  Rhodosto, 
Cara  Aghatz,  Varna,  &c.  are  obliged  to 
furnish  to  the  officers  of  the  grand  aignor  a 
quantity  of  wheat,  equal  to  about  the  twelfth 
part  of  the  produce  of  their  harvests.  .  Thi» 
contribution  is  cabled  istira :  the  officers 
commissioned  to  collect  the  emperor's  dues 
(who  arQ  usually  the  ct^igi  bashis,  or  cham- 
berlains of  his  court)  are  cal^d  istiragi,  or 
tnubaiagi  which  signifies  a  purc^ser  on 
public  account.  The  istimgit  on  receiving 
the  com  from  the  proprietor,  pays  him  at 
tiw  rate  of  twenty  paras  for  every  kilio  (a 
measure  containing  about  sixty  pounds 
weight).  The  total  quantity  of  corn  thus 
purchased  for  the  supply  of  the  capital 
amounts  to  about  a  million  of  killoes  annu- 
ally. It  is -sent  by  sea  to  Constantinople^ 
»nd  lodged  in  public  granaries  situated  on  the 
jnorth  side  of  the  harbour  near  the  arsen^. 
As  this  stock  is  considered  to  be  a  resource 
against  times  of  scarcity,  it  is  not  distributed 
■till  it  begins  to  be  damaged,  unless  when  it 
3 
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pan  Ik  sold  with  considerable  benefit.  In* 
^eed,  as  the  ordinary  price  of  wheat  is  three 
or  finir  piastres  the  kilhf  the  advantage  to 
governineDt^  aAer  miJung  ample  allowance 
for  tfie  freight  and  chains,  cannot,  under 
«ny  dfcumstancfis,  be  estimated  at  less  than 
two  or  diree  millions  of  piastres*.  The 
istiragi  also  derives  considerable  profit  from 
his  oflice:  for  though  he  is  reimbursed  by 
government  only  according  to  the  same  rat^ 
which  he  pays  for  the  corn,  so  that  he  does 
not  benefit  by  the  priee>  he  g^ns  conuder- 
ahly  by  the  measure,  which  is  always  heaped 
up  when  Iw  receives  the  corn,  and  scanty 
when  he  deHvers  it  into  the  sultanas  gra- 
naries. He  is  besides  authorized  to  receive, 
^r  his  own  £^:count,  and  at  the  same  rate  as 
government,  a  quantity  of  wheat  equal  to. 
the  tenth  part  of  the  public  istira ;  this  he 
immediately  resells  at  two  piastres  ^e  killot 
and  consequently  obtains  ft  clear  profit  of 
three  hqndred  per  cent.  These  may  be  cpn- 
lidered  as  the  legal  profits  of  his  office ;  but, 
besides  extorting  money  from  the  proprietors 
by  harassing  them,  with  arbitrary  exactions,. 


*  Olirier  (t.  i,  p.  23S)  «st^nuut  the  pixMhce  of  thii  n 
jwly  at  ten  thoucand  puiKi,  or  fire  milltoM  of  ptaivei, 
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^and  forciAg  tl^em  to  carry  the  jVpoupt  of 
their  con.tribatioQ  ,to  ihe  seapozt  at  their-onrn 
cost,  the  istiragi,  in  contempt  of  the  dqti^s 
of  his  office,  generally  sells  a  tenth  or  a.fif. 
teanth  part  of  the  pubHc  corn,  for  whifih  ^ 
luWitutes  an  equal  quantity  of  barley,  rye, 
or  even  chaff;  ,and  be  frequently  deteriorates 
the  remaining  com  by  s>velling  it  with  s^ 
water,  or  the  vapour  pf  boihng  vinegar,  in 
order  to  conceal  his  fraud.  These  and  simi- 
lar malversations  are  generally  connived  at 
by  the  superintending  magistrates  of  the  de- 
partmeAt;  and  they  must  be  carried  to  a 
glaring  ^eiceas  indeed,  before  ^they  bring 
do^n  any  punishment  on.  the  offender. 

Xhough  punisjmient  may  remove  a  faith- 
less steward,  it.  by  no  me^s  insures  the 
fide^ty  of  his  successor;  the  excess  of  pecu- 
lation is  even  resorted  to  as  a  precedent ;  the 
saffnfi  nefprious  practices  are  continued,  and 
hence,  as  is  gen^grally  observed  in  Constan- 
tinople, the  corn  served  out  by  government 
is  inferior  in  its  quality  and  condition  to  that 
purchased  from  private  merchants*. 

The  Turks,  in  imposing  on  the  provinces 


'  4*^See  TaJ)k3ii  General,  t.  iv,  p.  220.    Tab.   du  commerce 
dtkCrfce,  l-i,.p-  HI. 
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a  contribution  of  corn  f6r  the  supply  of  th« 
capital,  did  but  adopt  a  custom  which  had 
received  the  sanction  of  both  the  Eastern  and 
Western  emperors.  Africa  poured  out  her 
rich  harvests  ^s  an  homage  to  her  conquerors, 
and  Constantine  imposed  on  the  industrious 
husbandmen  of  Egypt  an  annual  tribute  of 
corn,  which  served  only  to  nourish  a  spirit  of 
iaction  and  licentiousness  in  the  indolent  po- 
pulace of  his  new  capital*. 

The  imposition  of  the  istira  is  not  in  all 
cases  to  be  considered  as  a  peculiar  hardship 
on  the  provinces  liable  to  this  contribution. 
The  territory  in  Macedonia  ceded  by  Murad 
the  Second  to  his  general  Gazi  Ghavrinos, 
was  freed  from  every  other  tax  or  contribu- 
tion, except  that  of  the  isttra,  and  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  descendants  of  this  illustrious 
feinily  with  the  same  franchises.  The  Gha- 
vrinfts  have  so  ^ell  supported  the  reputation 
of  tJieir  great  ancestor  that,  to  this  day,  one 
6f  their  femily  is  commonly  appointed  istt- 
ragi  of  the  district  of  Salonica, ,  which  com- 
prises the  territory  situated  chiefly  between 
tile  Vardarand  the  Strynlon. 

I  have  instanced  only  the  contribution  of 
bread-corn ;    but   the    Turkish    government 
•  3m  GiUoa>  V,  ui,  p.  27. 
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purchases  tn  tikt  mannerf  from  sereral  of 
the  provinces,  other  necessary  articles  of 
consumption.  In  the  spring  of  every  year  & 
coinpany  of  purchasers,  composed  of  Turks 
and  Greeks,  arrive  in  the .  two  provincci  of 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  with  Jirmans  from 
the  porte^  and  buy  up,  in  the  inost  vexa- 
tious and  oppressive  manner,  five  or  six  hun- 
dred thousand  sheep,  iot  the  use  of  the  corps 
of  janizaries  and  the  households  of  the  suU 
tan  and  his  principal  officers ;  ethers^  under 
the  name  of  capanlu  authorized  by  letters 
of  the  grand  vizir,  purchase  butter,  cheese, 
wax,  tallow,  and  smoked  provisions,  at 
their  own  price.  In  these  two  provinces,  dud 
&t  of  upwards  of  eighty  thousand  oxen, 
sheep  and  goats  is  melted  down  every  year, 
to  supply  the  capital  with  tallow.  The 
wretched  inhabitants  are  also  forbidden  to 
export  their  corn  from  any  other  ports  than 
Galatz  ^\A.  Ibrail  on  the  Danube*  where 
tlie  Turki^  merchants  (chiefly  the  Lazes  of 
Trebizond,  a  race  of  men  infamous  for  theii' 
cruelty  and  ii>justice)  make  their  purchases^ 
with  less  regard  to  honesty  and  good  iaitb 
than  even  tlte  agents  of  goveirnment*. 

*  See  Oiserraziom  storidiCi  oaturali,  e  polltiche,  intorao  la 
VaUcfaui,  e  Molcl«m.    NapoU,  17Sa.  p.  19V-1S3. 
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The  produce  of  mines  i;  carried  to  ^hsmh 
public  treasury,  or  partially  assigned,  as  in 
the  instance  of  the  copper  mines  of  Diar- 
bekir^  to  the  use  of  the  imperial  establish- 
ments, the  arsenals  and  founderies,  at  Coih 
stantinopte.  It  is  certiun,  that  several  of  the 
cheuns  of  mountains,  which  bound  or  inter* 
sect  the  Turkish  provinces,  contain  mines, 
not  only  of  the  useful,  but  of  the  precious^ 
metals.  The  torrents  which  fall  from  the 
Tnuisilvanian  Alps,  or  Carpatliian  moun* 
tains,  are  impregnated  with  particles  of  dif- 
ferent metals :  the  chinganeha^  a  race  of 
gypsies  who  are  very  numerous  in  the  prin* 
cipalities  of  Wailachia  and  Moldavia,  collect, 
firom  the  beds  of  the  livers,  pellets  of  gold 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  silver,  by 
means  of  which  they  are  enabled  to  pay  into 
the  prince's  treasury  the  annual  tribute  of  a 
drachm  of  gold  imposed  on  each  man.  The 
ignorance  of  the  people  in  the  art  of  working 
mines  with  economy  is  perhaps  one  cause  of 
tbe-  neglect  with  which  the  Ottomans  appear 
to  treat  this  source  of  wealth ;  but  the  chief 
obstacle  t^o  exploration  is  the  rapacity  of  go* 
vernment,  which  would  scire  upon  the  ad- 
vantages of  any  new  discovery,  and  5ub^ 
ject  the  provincialists  to  the  uorecompeused 
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labour  of  opening  the  mines,  AfiA  extKlctJri^ 
the  ore*. 

It  has  alr^dy  been  observetf^  that  the' 
patronage  of  the  whole  empire  aihnuaWy  fe* 
rerts  to  the  crown,  and  that  alt  posts  of  dig* 
nity  or  emolument  are  conferred  anew  at  the 
festival  of  bairam,  according  to  purchase  oi* 
favour:  the  advantages  arising  from  this 
immense  sale  of  offices  cannot  however  b* 
considered  as  a  revenue  to  the  state,  since' 
both  the  'purchase-money  and  the  fees  on 
new  appointments  are  distributed  without 
passing  through  the  public   treasuryf.     In 

.  *  De  Tott  (t.  u,  p.  104)  imptites  to  this  taaae  the  Aegle£« 
of  thegdd  iniDea  of.TilHiJir  JagA  in  the  Crimea,  «rfaich  at  that 
time  acknpwledged  the  sover^gnty  of  the  pone. 

«  In  molti  sitt  fAi  Monte  Carpaxtt)  vi  ton!  totti  gl'inditi  di 
tDicieniK;  nuilte  acque  sorio  impiegnate  d!  puticelli  di  diverai 
metilli ;  i&  tntti  i  fhu&i  u  irbVano  psgKette  d'oro  mescolato  con 
va  poco  d'argeato,  che  sodo  raccolte  dat  tiingari,  euendo  ob- 
Uigato  ogni  uoitio  di  coitora  di  poriamd  noa  dramAta  I'antn  al 
tenre  del  pnoci[fe.  Uttimannnte  Dcll'angolo  delh  Moldana 
«be  ore  ^panteoe  all"  Imperaiore"  (eioi  la  Baccovina  ceduta 
dalb  .Porta  Ottomans  alia  Can  d'Antt^  Panno  1776)^  *•  si 
■obo  potte  Id  Talore  deKe  mioiere  At  ferro."  (Onerrazioi^ 
■uridiei  naninli,  e  politiche  intamo  la  Vatuhiay  e  Moldavia, 
{1.109.) 

For  an  aecouflt  of  the  gold  miae*  at  CreAidc  16  M:icedoi^3-> 
■ec  Diodor.  \.:xn,  c.  9i    Justio,  1.  Tiii,  c.  S,  or  G31ie«'s  Hti< 
fcry  of  aiftient  Ore«ce,  t.  iv,  p.  S4. 
.   t  Dc  ToK  txff  (v.  iff.  S3},  libit  ^c  gMfid  u^gS'ir  Jtrpu>- 
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lik^  manner,  the  profits  arising  from  the 
escheats  and  forfeitures  of  the  lands  held  by 
the  zaims  and  timariots  are  but  indirectly 
advantageous  to  government,  for  though  thej^ 
relieve  the  state  in  some  degree  from  the  ex- 
pense of  paying  its  officers,  they  cannot  be 
considered  as  a  branch  of  revenue*.  Con- 
'  fiscations,  however,  belong  of  right  to  the 
ftiiri,  or  public  treasury,  as,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  janizaries  and  the  uhma^  every 
Mussulman  subject,   exercising  an  employ- 

Uted,  that  hit  share  of  the  profits,  arising  from  the  ippoiDtment 
of  Sishop  Calioico  to  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  should 
be  paid,  xo  himself  in  new  seqmns,  and  that  he  afterwards  divided 
thero  with  his  niece.  But  some  better  authority  than  De  Tott's 
seems  retjuisite  for  giving  credit  to  the  secret  history  of  the 
seraglio. 

*  Dr.  Dallaway  (p.  87)  says,  that  "the  officers  of  state 
have  DHiher  salary  nor  pension." — Mr.  Eton  (Schedule,  No.  2) 
even  subjects  the  vizir  and  other  ministers  to  the  annual  payment 
•f  ISOO  puriti  for  their  offices.  Cantemir  (p.  147)  asserts, 
from  his  own  knowledge,  that  the  defitrdar  egindi  recdTes 
200,000  imperials,  and  pays  50,000  to  the  officer  of  his  depart- 
ment immediately  under  him,  iietekuda  bey.  Biit  the  grand 
vizir,  he  says,  may  justly  get  every  yrar  six  hundred  thousand 
imperials,  exclusively  of  presents.  Rycaut  (p.  57)  instances  a 
reii  tgendi,  who  was  executed  for  some  conspiracy  against  the 
grand  vizir,  and  left  so  great  a  treasure  arittng  from  the  emolu- 
ments of  his  office  [all  of  which  was  con!iscated  to  the  grand 
■ignor)  that  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  enrich  and  raise  bis 
prince,  had  he  been  impoverished,  and  in  a  declining  cendiiioB. 
— See  also  Tab.  G^n.  t.  ii,  p.  539. 
VOL.    II.  D 
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mcnt  of  what  nature  soever  under  goTsm- 
m«nt,  virtually  stipulates*  that  the  sovereign 
shall  inherit  the  whol«  of  his  property  at  his 
4eath.  The  utema  may  bequeath  their  pro- 
perty to  their  natural  descendants.  The 
company  in  which  a  janizary  is  enrolled  in*-  - 
herits  his  effects.  The  coffer  of  each  com- 
pany is  placed  under  the  protecUon  of  the 
captain,  lieutenant,  conmussary,  and  ensign  ^ 
the  monies  thus  collected  are  considered  as  a 
public  fund,  and  are  employed  for  the  relief 
of  the  sick  and  aged,  the  ransom  of  captives, 
the  purchase  of  tents,  harness,  and  such,  im- 
plements as  the  service  requires. 

This  law  of  confiscation,  which  is  so  re- 
pugnant to  the  usages  of  other  nations  that 
it  appears  more  like  the  outrage  of  tyranny 
than  the  calm  proceeding  of  regular  govern- 
ment, is  not,  however,  different  frmn  those 
which  prevailed  in  Europe  when  6efs  werej 
not  hereditary*.  In  Turkey  no  one  ques- 
tions the  justice  of  it.  Those  wha  accept  of 
office  tacitly  acknowledge  tlte  right  of  the- 
sovcreign  to  dispose  of  their  places,  their  pro- 
perty, and  their  lives.     The  greatest  part  of 

•  S«  Volturc,  uui  «ir  let  mceurj,    chap,  xciii,   u  xrii* 
11.451, 
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of  the  wealth  of  the  nation  must  conaequently 
pass  through  the  coffers  of  government  in 
the  course  p£  a  smgle  generation ;  and  though 
the  receipts  of  each  year  taken  separately 
may  vary  considerably,  yet  the  amount  of  a 
certain  number  of  years  must  be  miifortn, 
and  may  be  calculated  with  tolerable  preci- 
sion in  estimating  the  revalues  of  the  Turk- 
ish exchequer*. 

In  all  cases,  whether  of  confiscatioa  or 
inheritance,  the  property  of  the  wife  or  the 
widow  is  considered  as  belonging  to  her  ex- 
clusively, and  is  not  transferred  to  the  public 
vae.  A  Mussulman,  holding  no  administra* 
tive  nor  military  appointment  under  govern* 
xaentt  is  allowed  to  dispose  of  his  possessioiis 
by  will :  if  he  has'childrcn  or  relations  he  is 
compelled  by  the  law  to  leave  two  thirds  of 
his  property  to  them ;  but  if  he  h»s  no  heirs,    . 

*  MariigU  f  wbgw  acconst  of  tbe  reveflun  of  the  Ottomaa-. 
empire,  t,  i,  p.  52,  55,  it  Tcry  coafiiaed  and  inaccurate]  atyt, 
tbat  the  weahh  oifiathat,  on  tbeir  deceaae  or  itfonaoa,  paucfl 
into  the  coffer  dettined  to  rapply  the  privatf  want*  of  the  suluoa 
wliich  ii  under  the  care  oi  the  iaxnaJar  iatii,  ,oi  uixaa't  jti' 
TAt«  iteuxiitx,  a  black  enauch  of  the  leragHo.  I  have  Tranired 
to  contradict  him  horn  oly  o^ra  experience,  ai  I  have  obierred 
in  jnany  inoaiiceg,  that  prc^>eity  ^wing  to  gOTenmest  bf  gob- 
fi«catian  «r  isheiitancc  it  alwaya  ■eixe4  upOB  iD  tlit  itanta  of  tlw 
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he  may  then  dispose,  to  whom  and  in  such 
manner  as  he  pleases,  of  the  whole  of  his 
personal  property,  and  of  such  part  of  his 
j;eal  property,  as  is  termed  mulk,  or  free,  in 
opposition  to  vacuf,  or  that  which  is  mort- 
gaged to  religious  uses.  On  the  death  of  any 
person,  who  has  left  no  will  and  whose  legi- 
timate heirs  are  unknown,  the  miri  inter-* 
feres,  and  holds  the  unclaimed  property  in 
behalf  of  the  absent  or  unknown  proprietors. 
There  is,  however,  a  want  of  precision,  if 
not  in  the  letter  of  the  law,  at  least  in  the 
usual  course  of  proceeding,  especially  in  the 
concerns  of  the  rayahs;  for  I  have  known 
the  property  of  Armenian  subjects  forcibly 
taken  from  them  during  their  hfetime,  and 
disposed  of  to  other  persons,  or  seized  upon 
■  at  their  death  to  the  exclusion  of  the  widow 
and  orphans*. 


o  which  I  more  particularly  allude,  are  those 
cir  3  rich  Armeoian  banker  of  the  name  of  Sakka  Ogin,  whose 
widow  was  stripped  of  all  her  husband's  property  becanse  he  Jisd 
left  no  childrea.  Another  Armenian  banker  named  Raiael 
Murat,  with  whom  I  was  acquwnted,  lost  his  house  in'the  fire 
at  Pera  in  1799-  An  Italian  phyoician  of  the  name  of  Ruini, 
knowing,  that  Moral,  bee?use  of  great  Iohbcs  which  he  had  sus- 
tained, could  not  iinmediately  rebuild  his  house,  asked  a  grant 
of  the  ground  from  TchLlebi  Effendi,  whose  fiunily  he  attended, 
nd  built  i  house  upon  jt  for  himself,  in  contempt  of  common 
honesty,  and  in  spite  of  the  rtclamatiooa  of  the  injured  rayai. 
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The  mint  is  under  the  direction  of  tlie  zarp-  c 
hana  evmni,  who  farms  the  bulhon  at- the 
rate  of  delivering  a  certain  number  oi  purses 
daily  into  the  treasury :  it  is  consequently  a- 
profit  to  the  state.  The  alteration  and  de-, 
basement  of  the  coin  were  long  since  resorted' 
to  as  a  branch  of  revenue  by  the  Ottoraah- 
sultans.  I  learned  from  a  Polish'  mercliant 
at  Lemberg  in  Gahcia,  that  the  Turkish- 
coin  which  he  received  from  Moldavia  as  a 
remittance  in  the  year  1797)  contained  only 
fifteen  thirty-second  parts  of  pure  silver ;  and. 
it  has  been  since  further  adulterated  every 


•  Dr.  'WlHman  (Travels,  p.  37.  367)  isys,  that  the  silver' 
ctun  of  CoDstaDtinojJe  contains  thirty  hundredth  parta  of  pure 
wlver,  and  that  of  Cairo  only  twenty -fiTe,— At  the  thne  when 
Tbeodorus  Spandugioua  wrote  hi*  accouat  of  Turkey  (sooa  after 
the  year  J500}i  8  pieces  of  the  copper  coio  called  nuMgvr  were 
equal  in  value  to  a  silver  «x/CT- .'  ^aifttrtln  I  drachm:  9drachHu 
or  96  lupcri  to  a  German  thaler :  ihe  laltania  (a  gold  coin  con- 
laining  45  atpert)  was  equal  in  weight  and  in  iinepesa  to  the  Ve.^ 
Beuan  sequir* — When  LeuncUviut  wr^te  hia  Paodectt,  the  pricei 
of  thing*)  he  say*,  had  increased  so  much,  in  consequeDce  of 
the  buEthers  of  the  Persian  War  and  other  cause*,  tdiat  alter  the 
lapse  of  forty  or  fifty  year*,  I  asfiervaa  exchcnged  lor  24 
manguTi ;  S  tupift  mgde  1  drathpii  IS  drackrat  a  German 
ihater;  one  thaler  and  an  half,  a  Vcnetiab  sequin  -or  90  aifurti 
So  that  1  Ji^ackm  ai  $  at/art  vn%  equal  to  ekreutzer*;  10 
irachmi  or  50  af^n  to  1  florin  \  If)  dnuAmi  :«r-60  ai^t  to  I 
thaler;  and  very  soon  after  the  thaler  rose  evea  tt»  tiO  tuptru 
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The  Ottoman  government  is  not  suffice. 
ently  enlightened  to  perceive  the  inconveni- 
ence f«id  injury  which  commerce  sustains  bj 
such  continu^  fluctuation  in  the  valpe  of  the 
common  standard.  Whpn  the  vizir  Kioprili 
held  the  reins  of  government,  he  was  ad- 
vised  by  certiun  Christians  to  coin  manguT^ 
■  of  an  inferior  intrinsic  value  to  those  at  that 
time  in  currency,  and  to  give  them  a  higher 
value  in  circulation,  ordering,  that  two  marir 
gurs  should  be  received  for  an  cfsper.  By 
these  means  he  relieved  the  state  from  its 
temporary  embarrassments,   but  introduced 

(See  Leuncl»iua'i  treatiK  "  de  Tariii  monetit"  m  -Elzerii'*  col* 
lectiw!)  p.  178.  Sec  Heo  another)  and  diSerent,  etdmttion  of 
At  TurkMi  coiom  iirp.  SSS,  by  I.uarns  SoraDZDt.)^r-Mir<^lt 
(in  hit  chapter  deQe  ^onete  d'oro,  d'argeotpt  f  di  rame,  che  si 
battono  d'entro  I'lnipe)^  Onomaiuo,  t.  i,  p.  44)  layt,  that 
wMigun  and  giaiih  ire  the  pnly  copper  ttioney  lq  me ;  the  silver 
doin  coDBUts  of  atpersi  parai,  hiA&ii,  caiih,  and  taloittu  (or 
piwucs):  die  ihtrifi  (or  dncata)  are^gtJd.  The  following 
t^e  will  show  tfaeii'  relatire  value:  4  mangutt  iMke  1  tujkn-,  S 
mtjuri  1  fiara,  (taiiit  R^reuei  five,  aoA  vM  W)  tufttrt)  60 
■atjurt  1  niatta,  S70  lufitn  an  Hungarian  dacat^— The  nioney 
u  pnoentio  use  ip  the  Tarkiah  empire  is  drndediMo/arnf,  acii 
guratk  (or  jmtm)  iriiich  coiwiat  of  fcnty  /tarat.  The  coip 
bears  no  other  impreltion  than  that  cflhc  titles  erf*  the  rdgi^ng' 
toiua,  die  date  oi  the  year  of  the  Hegira,  and  the  name  of  the 
city  vinn  it  was  stmck.  According  to  Ac  present  rite*  lUteen 
piastres  per  ponnd  steriiog  tbay  tie  cooeideied  as  tfw  par  t^  eX' 
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tut  the  same  time  .so  much  confusion  among  ' 
the  dealings  of  the  people  that  the  populace 
and  military  of  Constantinople  were  forced 
into  insurrection*.  The  treasury  derived  a 
further  profit  from  establishing  two  different 
rates  for  receiving,  and  issuing,  payments. 
In  the  payment  of  tribute  from  the  provinces 
ihe  rix  dollar  was  passed  only  at  eighty 
ospers,  but  was  reckoned  at  a  hundred  and 
twenty  aspers  in  all  disbursements  of  the 
public  money.  The  profit  to  the  state  was, 
however,  momentary  and  illusory;  but  mi- 
nisters amassed  wealth,  and  the  subjects  were 
ruined. 

The  tribute  pwd  by  the  princes,  or  vaivo-  uiimte. 
das,  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  may  be  con- 
sidered a»  a  substitute  for  the  territorial  im- 
post, the  'haratch  and  aU  other  taxes;  it  is 
annually  paid  into  the  miri  or  public  trea- 
sury. The  tribute  is,  however,  but  a  small 
part  of  the  contributions  exacted  from  both 
principalities.  The  yearly  purchase  of  the 
confirmation  of  the  princes  authority,  the 
presents  at  ba'iram  to  the  sultan  and  the 
officers  of  the  porte,  and  the  expenses  of 
maintaining  agents  to  counteract  the  schemes 

•  "  Me  pre»ente,"  says  Mar$ig!i,  fron  trhoM  work  (t.  i,  p. 
46)  I  baTB  «tracwd  tV  pai»agc. 
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of  their  rivals,  and  maintain  their  influence 
with  the  ministry  and  the  courtiers,  absorb 
the  greatest  part  of  the  revenues*.  The  tri- 
bute originally  stipulated  to  be  paid  by  the 
principality  of  Moldavia,  which  voluntarily 
submitted  itself  to  the  sultans,  was  four 
thousand  crowns;  but  the  great  disparity 
between  tlie  contracting  parties,  and  the  want 
of  a  guarantee  to  the  treaty,  consequently 
left  the  Moldavians  at  the  mercy  of  a  master. 
The  tribute  in  the  year  1770  was  only  sixty- 
five  thousand  piastres,  while  the  presents 
which  accompanied  it  exceeded  half  a  mil- 
lion. Wallachia  was  reduced  by  the  arms 
of  the  Otton:^an8:  its  .  subjection  is  not, 
however,  more  galling  than  that  of  Mol- 
davia :  the  tribute  in  the  year  1782 
amounted  to  three  hundred  thousand  pias- 
tres, and  together  with  the  indirect  expenses 
and  the  charges  of  administration,  bore  near- 
ly the  same  proportion  to  the  total  expendi- 
ture of  the  principality,  as  those  of  Mol- 
davia-^^.     The  little  republic  of  Ragusa,    a 

•  "  Vallacharum,  Moldarumque  princlpes — tributa  pendunt, 
pecuniaque  comparata*  dignitalM  pecuoia  tuwi  coguntur,  unde 
niSKimia  sempei  conSictantur  curis,  ne  aitibus  iisdem  a  se  felicher 
in  anteceseoies  expertis,  a  provincu  extnidsntitr,  et  nova  ooers 
■libire  rel  ob  caJanuiiaj  perire  compellantur."  Monulban.  ap. 
£lzerir.  p.  21.) 

t  See  Cantemir,  p.  186,  187,  188,      Prince  Cantemir  go- 
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town  ■  in  Dalmat'm,  anciently  called  EpU 
daurus,  foresaw  the  greatness  of  the  Ottomaci 
power  while  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  sent  am- 
bassadors to  Sultan  Orkhan  desiring  to  be* 
come  his  tributaries,  and  to  receive  his  pow- 
erful protection.  It  has  flourished  for  cen- 
turies under  the  protection  of  the  porte :  for 
the  treaty  has  been  religiously  observed  by 
the  Turks.  It  pays  an  annual  tribute  of 
twelve  thousand  five  hundred  sequins  in  token 
of  submission,  which  has  never  been  aug^ 
mented,  nor  have  the  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties granted  them,  been  infringed*. 

An  important  branch  of  revenue,  which  it 

>erned  Moldariaf  and  therefore  must  hare  written  tlut  part  of 
his  history  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  subject:  he  feelingly 
«aya,  "that  though  at  preecnt  there  arc  paid  into  the  imperial 
ireasury  sixty  thousand  crown*  by  way  of  tribute,  and  twenty, 
four  thousand  as  an  Easter  ofiering,  many  more  are  exacted  1^ 
these  insatiable  blood-suckers.  For  as  there  is  no  law  ig^nst 
avarice,  so  there  is  do  end  of  the  Turkish  demands  and  extorUont. 
All  depends  on  the  will  of  the  prime  viztr,  and  to  make  any  re- 
monstrance  against  his  pleasure  is  deemed  capital." — See  also 
Osservazioni  storiche,  naturali,  e  poliuehe,  intorno  la  Valaclua. 
e  Moldavia,  p.  185,  199. — Rycaut,  Present  state  of  the  Otto- 
man  empire,  chap,  xir.— Marsigli  (t,  i,  p.  SH)  tkjt,  that  the 
tributes  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  are  not  mentioned  in  tie" 
canon  namek,  because  they  are  chiefly  designed  as  perquisites  of 
office  to  the  vbir.  He  estimates  the  part  which  is  paid  into  the 
treasury  at  820  punes. 

•  Rycaut,  p.  65, 
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is  however  diflScult  to  calculate  with  pre- 
cision, is  a  tax  upon  certain  provinces  which 
is  levied  in  kind.  The  object  of  it,  so  iar' 
as  regards  the  pubhc,  is  to  provide  ihaterials 
for  keeping  up  tlie  navy ;  besides  furnishing 
stores  and  provisions  necessary  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the ,  sultan's  household.  The  benefit 
which  the  treasury  derives  from  this  source 
has  been  estimated  at  two  thousand  purses ; 
but  when  it  is  considered,  that  almost  all  the 
materials  necessary  for  the  arsenal  are  pro^ 
sured  by  contributions  of  this  nature  fronx 
the  provinces,  and  that  the  dock-yards  and 
store-rooms  are  so  abundantly  provided  as 
to  excite  the  admiration  of  strangers,  it  is 
evident,  that  the  means  of  keeping  on  foot 
a  navy,  consisting  of  fifteen  ships  of  the  line 
and  as  manij^  frigates,  are  by  no  means  over-, 
rated  by  Marsigli  at  a  million  of  piastres*, 

*  The  district  called  Kogia,  sicaated  oa  the  gulf  of  Ismit 
ID  the  Pfopontu,  tends  21,000  pieces  of  timbn.  Smyrna,  Salo^ 
nica,  and  the  Asiatic  provinces  oa  the  Black  Sea,  12,0.90  kintala 
■of  hemp  (each  kintal  weighing  ISOpounds).  Cairo  1000  kin- 
tals of  tow,  ^00  jsrs  of  lintsred  ml,  SOOO  pieces  of  sail-^oth, 
and  40^nntalB  »f  sewing  twine.  Athens  1500  ells  of  lail-eloth, 
Samakoff  (on  the  Black  Sea)  1995  kinula  of  bar  iron.  Salonicft 
SOOO  ells  of  woollen  cloth  (which  was  formerly  n«ed  in  makine 
awning!  for  the  gallies).  Karaboghaz,  Boli,  and  Isnic,  2430  ottrs 
'  for  the  gallws,  and  5200  kioiakt^ boxwood.    SuJtaniaand  0«ap 
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The  treasure  thus  collected,   over  which  sxpmM- 
.the  defterdar  effendi  presides,  is  called  beith-  pubiinum- 
p.h-m«li  muslimii^n^  or  the  pqblic  money  of 
the  Mussulmans,  no  part  of  which  the  em- 
peror himself  can  expend  without  the  mos^ 
jirgent  necessity,  pr  apply  to  his  o\vn  private 
use  T^athout  danger*.   The  law  is  so  strict 
in  this  respect  that  it'  is  not  even  permitted 
to  the  sultan  to  appropriate  to  pious  uses  any     •    . 
parf;  of  tlis  money  consecrated  to  the  neces^ 

^00  kkt^  of  xaj,  &c.    (Sm  Marngli)  t,  i,  p.  5%  56, 150) 
%.  ii,  p.  179.) 

^  Je  parcounii  luccefirivement  k  talle  de^  coopeai  ntue«  dant 
fc  j<Nu-  le  plui  farorable  pour  In  dcMciDi  en  grand  <]u'Qa  y  exe- 
pnte ;  je  pus  me  coDvaincre  de  I'etat  dea  chaBciers  qui  ctoient 
parfaitenieDt  approTiBionncB,  aui;i  bien  que  les  magazins  de  U 
marme.  Qd  s'^oape  conunent  la  Forte ,  cans  plan  de  fiuaoces, 
anc  dea  revenuf  que  let  rereltes  dct  pachat  rendent  incertainf, 
^t  face  \  K»  depenscs,  »ao«  fbnner  d'empnint,"  (Pouqueville, 
yoyages  en  Mor£e,  tec.  t.  ii,  p.  210.) 

*  It  iiai  becD  asked,  in  what  mamm  this  separatioa  is  kept  up, 
and  faow  ■  prince  so  abiolute  u  the  gnmd  signor  is  pievtoted 
from  Ticwing  the  whole  treaiute  at  haxne  ?  The  answor  Is  oi»- 
vious  ;  for  as  the  sums  issued  from  the  miri  are  for  the  pay  of  the 
soldiery  and  the  public  and  pirsent  occasioia  of  the  empire 
(see  Rycapt,  chap,  ix),  the  ndtaii  dares  cot  ■iis^)piy  them  ;  or 
when  be  does  so,  the  people  always  murmur,  and  sometimct 
opeijy  rebel,  {See  Cantemir,  p.  170,  note  53.)  Mignot  (Hist.  , 
Ottom.  t-  ii,  p.  396)  relates,  that  Mastafa  the  First  was  accused 
«f  kavioff  diHipated  the  public  treasuics,  and  was  deposed  alter  « 
mgn  of  three  months.  **  La  cralote  d'£tre  depose  est  ud  pin 
grand  ireio  pour  lea  empereurs  turcs  que  toutes  les  loi»  de  I'alco- 
m."    (Voltaire,  t.  Xtii,  f.  453.) 
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sitieB  of  the  state.  It  ix  for  this  reason,  that 
the  imperial  mosques  are  founded  chiefly  by 
sultans  who  have  obtained  victories  and  made 
conquests,  and  who  are  therefore  presumed 
to  devote  the  spoils  of  war,  gained  from  the 
enemies  of  their  religion,  to  the  service  of 
public  worship,  the  instruction  of  youth,  and 
the  rehef  of  the  poor.  This  is  invariably  the 
case  with  respect  to  all  the  imperial  mosques 
built  within  the  walls  of  Constantinople. 
The  sultans,  who,  not  having  merited  the 
surname  ofgaziy  or  conquerour,  are  yet  desir- 
ous of  perpetuating  their  memory  by  found- 
ing a  mosque  from  the  savings  of  their  house- 
hold expenses,  usually  build  it  in  Scutari  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  Asia,  or  in  some  other 
city  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  imperial 
residence. 

The  disbursements  of  the  miri  chiefly  re- 
late-to  the  military  stipends  of  the  capiculif 
and  their  dependencies,  the  salaries  and 
maintenance  of  the  officers  and  workmen  of 
the  arsenal,  and  the  purchase  of  such  mate- 
rials or  stores  as  are  necessary  for  the  build- 
ing, repairing,  or  equipment  of  vessels,  which 
the  country  does  not  furnish,  nor  the  skill 
of  the  inhabitants  enable  them  to  manufac- 
ture. The  ter&hana  eim'miy  or  steward  of  tlie 
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MBenal,  has  the  care  of  providing  all  neces- 
saries for  the  navy,  and  superintends  die 
receipts  and  expenditures,  as  the  tophana 
nazeri  regulates  all  the  expenses  of  the  ordi- 
nance. The  miri  also  provides  for  the  forti- 
fying or  keeping  in  repair  the  walls  and 
buildings  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the 
capital,    besides   a  variety  of    current   ex- 


-  •  Mr.  Ciiffithi  hat  copied  "  from  the  ettimable  labonrs  of  his 
fiiend  Mr.  Eton"  thirteen  quarto  pages  «n  the  subject  of  th« 
Turkish  fiaanccs.  Such  undistiaguishing;  commendation,  ai  it 
gifcs  no  additional  importaDce  to  those  labours,  does  not  deter 
nw  frnn  observing,  that  his  schedule  of  the  annual  expendilun 
ii  eqnalljr  liable  to  ot^ection  with  that  of  the  revenues.  **  Tbt 
npenditufe  of  the  miri,"  be  sayi  (p.  40),  "  embraces  a  variety 
ofotijecta,  •oix-  the  exjtenses  of  the  army  and  navy,  in  war  at 
well  as  peace ;  the  pay  of  all  officers,  civil  and  miKtary;  the 
•rectin|r  and  repairing  of  fortificatioDs,  of  public  edifices,  high 
toads,  bridges,  &c.  together  with  a  great  part  of  the  eKpenies 
of  the  sultan's  household,  and  several  other  extraordinary  dis- 
bursements." I  avoid  as  superfluous  the  pobung  out  with  how 
many  restrictions  eaph  of  these  asseruons  is  to  be  received  ;  and 
I  shall  only  observe,  that,  in  the  mare  detailed  account  of  the 
innual  expenditure  of  the  miri  [p.  A&>,  there  appears  to  me  the 
inteition  of  a  wilful  error: — th?  pay  of  the  garrison  at  Viddin  is 
put  down  at  12S0  fiartu,  tliut  «f  all  the  other  fortresses  in  the 
Ottomaa  empire  18,000,  besides  the  pay  of  those  who  guard  the 
Danube  3531.— But  why  is  Viddio,  a  fortress  on  the  Danube, 
^i  dUtinguished  from  all  the  •ther  fortresses  in  the  Ottuman 
empire  ?  Viddin  is  not  a  frontier  garrison  of  singular  importance 
iatbe  ordioary  state  of  affairs  in  Turkey;  but  Viddin,  at  the  time 
vbea  Mfr.  Eton  published  hit  work,  was  noised  in  Europe  because 
cf  the  rebellioa  of  Faaswan  Oglu. 
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The  treasure  ,  called  kh  haznS,  whitih  is 
devoted  to  the  private  use  of  the  sultan,  i» 
administered  by  the  officers  of  hi»  household^ 
The  imperial  domains,  hass  Aumai'u»».fumi5h 
the  fixed  part  of  this  revenue,  apd  it  has 
I.  other  eventual  sources  of  augmentation.  TTie 
sultan  cohdescends  to  accspt  presents  frona 
his  servants  on  certain  festivals,  or  on  occa- 
sion of  great  solemnities,  such  as  the  hirth 
or  circumcision  of  a  son*.  On  the  nomina- 
tion to  great  offices  ha  receives,  under  the 
name  ofpeshkesh  or  gift,  a  pecuniary  homage, 
proportioned  to  the  dignity  conferred.  It  is 
a  common  opinion,  that  the  sultan's  revenues 
are  so  ample  as  to  enable  him,  after  providing 
for  all  the  expenses  of  the  court  and  housfr- 
hold,  to  lay  aside  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  every  year;  and  we  are  even  told  by 
respectable  authors,    that  "  after   the  death 

•  "  II  est  d'uwge  d'emojer,  eirces  occaaioni,  de«  lettrM  cir- 
cabiret  aux  paichat,  aux  gouTcrneui-i,  aux  mtatdans,  aux  maj^- 
Mrats  de  toutcs  let  provincea  et  de  toutet  lei  graades  Ttlks  d* 
rempiFF.  Par  cet  lettrei,  le  sultan  )eur  fait  part  de  la  cfr^Btonie* 
et  lea  tovite  a  8*y  tronver.  Ik  j  atuatent  en  cffet  par  dea  luboi- 
tuts  qui,  ce  jour-U,  les  rqiresenteat  i  U  comr,  et  font  »  lev 
'  nom  de  richei  preaeni  a«  jeuw  prince,  en  i^e  d1u>miugc  ct 
de  seryitude."     (Tabt  Gen.  t,  il,  p.  289.) 

Cantemir  (p.  281)  ettimates  the  preieou,  te«  to  the  em- 
perors on  the  draimcision  t£  tkeb  m»(,  ai  equal  to  half  thd. 
yearly  tr^te  of  the  empire. 
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of  every  sultan,  the  treasure  so  amassed  t^ 
inclosed  in  a  certain  chamber  shut  with  an 
iron  gate,  the  key-hole  of  which  is  stopped  " 
with  lead,  and  over  the  gate  is  written  in 
letters  of  gold,  the  treasure  of  such  a  sultan." 
I  am  unwilling  to  believe  the  assertion,  though 
unable  to  contradict  it  ofl  the  authority  of 
more  correct  information  obtained  by  my 
own  inquiries*.      This  however  may   safely 

•  See  Rycaut,  Present  sute  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  p.  51. — I 
may  u)de«l  appeal  to  the  respectable  authority  of  the  Venetian 
amfaauador,  who,  io  hia  memoir  to  the  aenate,  when  ipeakiog 
-on  the  (ubjea  of  the  lultan's  treasure,  tays,  in  opposition  to  the 
tulgar  report  of  their  being  an  annual  saving  of  two  mitliona  of 
teqoina.  •'  Quz  res  panun  credibilia  mihi  visa  eit,  quia  rex  illc  in 
toto  GDo  imperio  nuUas  habet  aurifodisae,  el  ah  tjut  minUlru  re 
pupiaatia  initllcxL"  (De  urbe  Constant,  et  imp.  Turc.  relaua 
incErti  apud  Honorium,  in  Turc.  imp.  statu,  ap.  Elzevir,  p.  128.) 
It  would  appear,  from  the  credulity  with  which  the  moat  im> 
probaUe  stories  are  received  by  the  most  sensible  men,  that  a 
bnger  residence  in  a  country  than  a  traveller  umally  allows  ium- 
self,  is  necessary  to  familiarize  him  with  foreign  customs,  so  at 
even  to  enable  hua  to  draw  pure  information  &om  the  best 
sonrcet.  Laid  Sandwich,  the  pOBthumons  publication  of  whose 
voyage  rouo4  the  -Mediterranean  is  honourable  to  his  memory, 
and  ranks  him  in  the  first  class  of  travellers  in  Turkey,  has  not- 
withttaading  admitted,  without  hesitatioo,  an  account  of  the  sultan's 
private  property,  which  surpasses  belief.  "  To  conceive,"  says 
Jus  Lor<lship,  "  the  almost  incredible  value  of  this  immense 
treasure,  it  will  be  necessary  to  figure  to  onc»elf  the  vail  rickti 
^the  wia/t  teria  of  lie  Greet  emptreri,  which,  together  with 
their  capital,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sultan  Mahomet  \  as  also  the 
wealth  of  the  many  conquered  provinces,  annexed  to  the  Tf  rkisji 
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be  credited,  that  there  can  never  be  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  sultan's  treasury,  nor  can  it 
ever  be  found  inadequate  to  the  purposes 
of  its  establishment,  so  long  as  it  is  cart- 
fully  guarded  from  dilapidation  on  the  part 
of  the  administrators,  and  the  state  continues 
free  from  public  commotions,  which  alone 
can  prevent  the  'collection,  and  retard  the 
remittance,  of  the  revenues.  Its  riches  are 
not  to  be  estimated  by  the  amount  of  its 
receipts  in  specie.  The  purveyances  wijich 
are  exacted  from  the  provinces  comprehend 
every  article  of  provision,  suflicient  for  the 
numerous  train  of  attendants  attached  to  the 
court.  Egypt  sends  an  ample  contribution 
of  rice,  sugar,  coffee,  drugs,  and  spices,  from 
the  produce  of  its  own  fields,  or  the  com- 
merce of  Arabia  and  India.  The  mastic  pro- 
duced in  Scio,  which  is  so  considerable  as  to 
give  its  name  sakis  to  the  island,  is  reserved 
for  the  use  of  the  seraglio  and  the  harem^- 
■with  the  exception  of  that  part  only  which  is 

empire,  besides  all  the  mi^ificent  presents,  that  have,  for  tbes^ 
many  ages,  been  nM.de  by  different  soTcreigas,  who  jiare  been 
de«irou3  of  paying  their  court  to  the  chiefe  of  this  powerful 
.  monarchy ;  which,  being  dally  increased  by  the  continual  for- 
feitures of  the  ftathas  and  vizirs,  must  undoubtedly  constitute  a 
^  of  an  inestimable  ralue."  (Voyage  round  the  Me<iiter- 
le  ^»r»  1738  and  1739,  p.  175.) 
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allowed  to  the  Turkish  collectors  and  officers. 
It  may  be  asserted,  that  the  supplies  from 
the  provincea  are  such  that  nothing  which 
the  empire  produces  is  ever  bought  with 
money  for  the  service  of  the  seragUo, 

The  estabhshment  of  the  female  branches 
of  the  imperial  femily  is,  in  a  great  degree, 
imposed  upon  tlie  vizirs  or  pashas  who  are  ho* 
noured  by  an  alliance  with  their  mastier. 
The  mother  of  the  sultan  supports  hef  dig-» 
nity  by  an  appanage  adequate  to  her  rank. 
'Hie  administration  of  it  is  confided  to  aij 
officer  of  importance  in  the  state,  under  thd 
name  of  validS  kiahyasi  (steward  to.  the 
empress  dowager).  Her  reveoiues  are  called 
pashmaklik  (sandal  money),  and  consist  of 
streets  in  the  metropolis  oi*  jitoivincml  cities, 
of  towns,  villages,  and  islands,  throughout 
the  whole  empire.  All  the  taxes  and  dues 
of  the  domains  thus  set  apart  for  the  main- 
trance  of  the  sultanas  are  ainnually  rented 
to  the  best  bidder  among  private  purchasers! 
In  these  districts  the  pasha  of  t;he  prtmnce 
exercises  no  authority,  except  so  far  ais  re- 
gards the  general  police ;  since  the~revenues 
belong  exclusively  to  the.  sultanas,  and  are 
collected  by  the  farmers,  who  are  generally 
the  vaivodas  or  ma^tratea.   Hie  inhabitants 
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are  nothowerer  exempt  from  taxation  in  case 
of  extraordinary  impositions,  or  war-taxe$ 
levied  by  order  of  government. 

Attempts  have  been  made,  since  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  nizami  djedidt  by  the  imp<>- 
sition  of  au  excise  tax,  to  improve  the  vast 
financial  resources  of  the  empire.  This  tax 
was  created  in  order  to  produce  a  fund  for 
the  support  of  the  great  laddition  to  th« 
Itanding  military  force ;  a  plan  which  lu» 
been  first,  carried  into  execution  by  the  pre- 
sent sultan.  But  whether  from,  the  want  of 
clear  views  on  the  subject,  or  from  the  general 
aversion  of  the  Turks  to  innovation,  much  dis- 
gust has  been  excited,  and  even  insurrection. 
The  scheme,  however,  is  not  yet  abandoned, 
although  it  has  by  no  means  acquired  soli- 
dity: but  the  standing  army  of  the  sultan, 
which  i?  slowly  improving  in  discipline,  can 
alone  give  vigour  to  the  system*. 

•  According  to  ihe  rtgularions  of  the  nizami  t^ejid,  crary 
head  of  lester  cattle  ia  taxed  a'  para,  an  ox  pays  a  fttaitre,  wine 
two  parv  the  oie  (a  ijuimtitf  equal  to  two  ponadB  and  three 
quirteri  English),  raki,  or  brandy,  four  parat  the  oie  t  and  in 
like  proportion  the  excise  law  extendi  t&  e«ry  otject  ^  stock. 
and  producticai. 
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(Chapter  vi. 

PROGRESS  AND  DECLINE  OF  THE'OTtOMAl^ 
POWER; 

Creattuas  and  extent  qfthe  TurJcuh  dominion.— ^Alarm  i^Chri*^ 
iendom.--^Coiueqae7\cta  qfthe  tmention  qfgmtpvmderJ^—^Uem 
^  TuTldsk  government  beer  the  tributary  mib^ecti^^-itad  over 
JUutmlmans.'^PaTtttion  c(f  landt  to  the  con^Verora.^Saurcei 
qfreoetaie.—In^ciency  qfthe  milithiy  tyitem.-^Coruiderat't<mi 
&t  tieprobabU  destinieKjftke  Tfcri* ,—'«»» the  justice  ot  polity 
^fetpeHing  tttem  from  Eiirc^e  ;'^^-on  the  emancipation  qfthe 
Greeki.-^^Tlie  modem  compared  with  the  ancient  Greeks  ,■— 
the  Athenian*,  and  the  ^iartans.~^Causea  of  the  tuperiori^ 
qf  tJie  oticieM  Qreeks,-^and  qf  the  decline  qf  the  national 
^rit.— -Character  qf  the  modem  Greekt.^ApprdtenSiont  qf 
the  TurktjTom  the  power  qf  RuaSia.-^Histoiy  qf  the  first  war 
with  the  ctar  of  Mu»eaiy. .-^Consequence!  qf  the  conquest  qf 
Turkey  to  Ru>sia,.^lo  the  other  ttates  qf  Europe,  and  to 
the  Ottoman  stdgecti.— ^Russian  churcK-^Ruuian  governments 
Examination  qf  the  argumenu  for  digtossessit^  the  Tifrks.^ 
Remoteness  qf  amelioration. 

About  two  centuries    ago  the    historian  GrMtn«j« 
KnoUes  contemplated  the  mtffhty  power  of  of  the 
the  Ottoman  soverengna,  when  they  united 
under  their  sceptre  the  empires  of  the  Saracens 
s  3 
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and  Greeks,  and  had  subjected  part  of  Hun- 
gary and  Persia.  "  If  you  consider,"  says 
he,  "  its  beginning,  progress,  and  uninter- 
rupted success,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world 
more  admirable  and  strange  ;  if  tlie  greatness 
and  lustre  thereof,  nothing  more  magnificent 
and  glorious ;  if  the  power  and  strength  there- 
of, nothing  more  dreadful  or  dangerous; 
which,  wondefmg  at  nothing  but  the  beauty  of 
itself  and  drunk  with  the  pleasant  wine  of 
perpetual  feUcity,  holdeth  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  scorn*-"  Busbequius,  ambassador 
from  the  emperor  Ferdinand  the  Firat,  had 
before  been  aware  of  the  danger,  which 
threatened  Germany  and  all  Christendom, 
and,  in  the  true  spirit  of  patriotism,  had 
endeavoured  to  rouse  his  countrymen  to  a 
sense  of  their  situation.  "  We  are  not  called 
upon  to  resist  enemies  of  the  same  stamp 
with  ourselves :  the  blind  may  contend  with 
the  blind,. and  their  common  errors  may  pass 
unobserved  :  but  we  have  now  to  oppose  the 
Turks,  a  vigilant,,  industrious,  sober,  and 
disciplined  enemy^  inured  to  military  labour, 
skilful  in  tactics,  and  obedient  to  the  rigours 
of  service.  Led  on  by  these  virtues,  and 
forcing  their  way  through  desolated  empires, 

*  Kao^ta's  pre^  to  the  hittsry  of  tfae  TvAm. 
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they  have  subdued  every  thing  from  the  fron- 
tiers of  Persia,  and,  trampling  over  the 
mangled  bodies  of  hostile  sovereigns  and  their 
subjects,  have  reached  tiie  frontiers  of  Au- 
stria, and  threaten  Vienna  itself.*"  Sandys, 
who  travelled  through  Turkey  and  Egypt 
during  the  reign  of  Ahmed  the  First,  ex- 
presses less  apprehension ;  "  for  surely,"  says 
he,  "  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  their  greatness 
is  not  only  at  the  height, -but  near  an  ex-' 
treme  precipitation :  the  body  being  grown 
too  monstrous  for  the  head ;  the  sultans  un- 
warlike;  the  soldiers  corrupted  with  ease,' 
wine,  and  women ;  their  valour  now  meeting 
opposition ;  and  empire  so  got,  when  it 
ceaseth  to  increase,  doth  begin  to  diminish-|"." 
It  would  be.  rash,  at  this  distance  of  time, 
to  controvert  the  opinion  of  a  traveller  so 
respectable,  and  who  was  an  eye-witness  of 
the  facts  from  which  he  has  drawn  his  con- 
clusions ;  but  the  Turkish  power,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
had  not  reached  its  highest  pitch  of  eleva- 
tion. Ahmed,  himself  a  warrior,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  other  warlike  sultans ;  and  the 
Ottoman  armies  contiuued  to  bear  down  the 

*  Buibcq.  de  re  lAiliun  contra  Turcam  itutitnecda  ooMtUum. 
+  S»ndy»'i,  Travels,  p.  51.  ed.  1(B7. 
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opposition  of  European  valour,  dll  the  gallant 
Sobieski  forced  them  to  abandon  tfaeir  ill? 
omened  siege  of  Vienna,  wid  changed  the 
,  destinies  of  the  world*.  The  latent  causey 
of  the  failure  of  their  extensive  plans  of  con- 
quest are  to  be  traced  in  the  history  of  re-r 
mote  nations  and  preceding  ages :  these  were 
silently  maturing  in  the  sequestered  cells  and 
studious  labours  of  Ghristjan  monks,  even 
during  the  full  blaze  of  their  meridian  splen- 
dour, and  amidst  their  triumphs  over  the 
worship  of  Christ -f-. 
contcqnm-  Mahomet  the  Second,  during  the  siege 
inwotionot  which  terminated  in  the  conquest  of  Con^ 
stantinople,  employed  mo(}ern  artillery,  the 
secret  of  which  had  been  revealed  to  him  by 
a  Pane,  or  Hungarian,  of  the  name  of  Ur-r 
Ian  J.  But,  whatever  fugitive  advantages 
the  Turks  may  have  derived  from  this  auxil- 
iary, the  invention  of  gunpowder  may  be 
considered  as  the  principal  obstacle  to  the 
progress  of  the  Turkish  power,  and  the  chief 
cause  of  its  decline. 

•  Cantemir's  Ottoman  history,  p.  SIO. 

-^  Bartholomew  Schwartz,  a  Geimui  monk)  it  commonlj; 
said  to  have  iDTcnted  gunpowder  in  the  year  1320)  tbou^  it  is 
certainly  knowo,  that  this  coropoeitian  is  descnbed  in  a  treatiw 
written  by  Roger  Bacon  abont  the  year  1280. 

X  Gibbon,  V,  jdi,  p.  197. 
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From  rfie  heroic  ages  to  the  days  of  chi- 
valry, bodily  strength  and  skill  in  the  use 
of  arms  had  constituted  the  perfect  soldier. 
But,  though  art  and  tactics  gave  a  disciplined 
army  a  prodigious  advantage  over  multitudes 
without  order,  and  courage  without  skill, 
arid  though  experience,  even  then,  had  shown, 
that  the  event  of  a  battle  depended  more  on 
intellectual  sagacity  than  on  corporeal  exer- 
tions, yet  war  was  less  a  science:  it  could 
neither  be  studied  in  privacy  and  retirement, 
nor  could  a  nation  long  maintain  its  martial 
vigour  under  the  debilitating  influence  of  re- 
pose, nor  retain  a  familiarity  with  military 
exercises  sufficient  for  any  perilous  emer- 
gency. The  interval  of  peace  between  the 
first  and  second  Punic  wars  rendered  the 
Romans  inferior  to  the  Carthaginians,  and 
the  luxuries  of  Italy  in  a  short  time  ener- 
vated the  victorious  armies  of  Hannibal. 
Bat,  on  the  discovery  of  gunpowder  and  the 
introduction  of  fire-arms,  the  boiling  coui-dge, 
-whether  the  effect  of  physical  or  moral  causes, 
whether  from  strong  nerves  and  high  spirits, 
from  the  heat  of  patriotism,  or  the  efferves- 
cence of  fenaticism,  which  before  had  given 
to  one  soldier  a  superiority  over  another;  the 
excess  of  bodily  strength,  which  alone,   in 
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some  instances,  had  constituted  the  her<> ; 
lost  i^eit  advat;tage« :  and  a  steady  and  abe^ 
diept  cQiirage  or  tk&  par|;  of  the  men,  coolness 
and  deliberaUod  on  t^e  parf;  of  the  of^cers;, 
became  the  virtues  of  the  soldier.  Jhe  efforts 
of  individual  berpism  and  the  thirst  for  per- 
sonal distinction*  which  were  formerly  en-; 
couraEed  ai^d  had  producetj  such  great  aa4 
surprising  ejects,  \^ere  now  to  b€  moderattd 
and  re^tnuned ;  and  it  f^ecan^a  e^foneous  or 
criminal  to  overstep  the  line  which  "vas  traced, 
out  for  the  general  cpnduct  The  impetuosity 
of  the  Tuiiish  soldiers  could  ill  brpok  suclj 
restfiunts ;  ai^d  the  feeling  of  individual 
worth  concurred  with  the  memory  of  diejr 
illustrious  ancestors  to  endear  their  ancient 
habits  ai>d  modes  of  warfare.  They  possessed 
the  adventurous,  though  not  the  g^lant, 
spirit  of  chivalry,  and,  like  the  knightS:: 
errant,  regretted,  that. personal  proiyess  was 
made  subservient  to  an  invention  which  gave 
to  artifice  aijd  cowardice  an  advantage  oven 
bravery  and  skill*.     Busbecjuius  noticed  the 

*  Ariosto  bu  tranBrnitttd  to  n*  their  leptiin^ta  in  hi»  bam. 
tifbl  poem  of  Orlando  Furioso.  He  representj  hia  hero  as  having 
mciied  the  domuuODi  of  Ofinpu,  a  princess  of  Friza,  from  the 
ttsprpaUoD  of  Cymosco,  who  bad  baffled  (be  efibns  of  former 
adTcnturers  by  the  superiority  of  bis  newly  inrented  weapons. 
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VenioQ  of  the  Turks  from  the  use  of  ftr* 
arms,  and  their  preference  of  ancient  weapons, 
but  when  he  wrote,  he  could  not  foresee  the 
evils  which  their  prejudices  have  occasioned. 

A  Dalmatian  horsen^an  (one  of  those  called 
by  the  Turks  delki,  from  their  intemperate 
pqurage  or  rashness)  rode  express  to  Con- 
stantinople, £ind  reported  to  the  divan  the 
unfortunate  result  of  an  incursion  into  Croa- 
tia, where  two  thousand  live  hundred  Turks 
had  been  surprised  by  a  party  of  five  hundred 
musqueteers,  and  routed  with  great  slaughter. 

Orluide  bowery  dt&aieA  turn,  apd  bore  away  big  moiqaet  ai 
a  trophy;  not  to  nse  it,  but  to  bury  it  itt  the  te»,  and  to  remoie 
^  from  hiwan  Rtevch. 

L^Dtcszioq,  HOB  gi^i  perchd  lo  tolle^ 
Ffi  pei:  vo^a  d'^sarlo  in  sua  dlfeia, 
Cbe  tcMipre  aito  aasnit  ^i'animo  malk 
Gir  con  rancaggio  in  ^ual  si  voglia  inpreo  j 
'  iS»  per  giturlo  in  parte,  onde  non  voile 
Che  mai  potesw  a4  uom  piu  fare  dffe«a. 
^  la  polve,  e  le  palle,  e  tutto  il  restb 
^eco  pprtd,  cbe  appaneDCva  a  questo.     (Canto  nono.) 

His  execratiopt  a^inac  the  i^Tcntion)  wbicb  were  repeated  t^ 
I^a  Quixote  in  termi  equally  tutter,  are  characten^tic  of  t&e 
spirit  of  chivalry. 

O  maladetto,  o  abfaominosoordignoj 

Che  fabbricato  tiei  tartareo  (ooAq    ■ 

Foeti  per  man  di  BelzcE^  maligno, 

Cbe  riiinar  pf  r  te  disegno  il  mo»4o- 

AIP  uferoo,  opde  u»(:itti,  ti  rawegno.     (Stanza  ^J,] 
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The  Ottoman  pride  was  more  aflecti^  by  die 
dishonour  which  the  arms  of  Soliman  had 
sustained  than  by  the  loss  of  troops,  who, 
the  divan  supposed,  had  acted  in  a  manner 
unworthy  of  the  Turkish  aaxae.  **  Have  I 
^ed  in  making  myself  understood?"  said 
the  delhi^  unmoved  at  the  reproach.  "  Do 
not  you  heai;,  that  we  were  overpowered  by 
musquetry  ?  We  were  routed  by  the  force  of 
6re,  and  not  by  the  bravery  of  the  enemy. 
The  event  of  the  battle  would  have  been  very 
different  if  it  had  been  really  a  contest  of 
courage :  but  they  took  fire  to  their  fud,  and 
we  acknowledge'oui*selves  to  have  been  coa- 
quered  by  its  violence.  Fire  is  one  of  the 
.  elements,  and  indeed  the  most  powerful ; 
and  what  is  the  strength  of  man,  that  it 
should  resist  the  shock  of  the  elenients  ?" 
*'  Hence,"  says  Busbequms,  "  I  learned,  that 
the  small  arms  used  by  our  cavalry  are  pecu- 
liarly formidable  to  tlie, Turks*." 

*  «  Idem  us 

qui  suaderet  Rtistano,  ad  bellum  adirersiis  Persaa  cum  buo  rege 
proficiscenti,  ut  tuniiam  ducentonim  ec^uitura  ex  suis  domesCicia 
ioBtitutam  iclofieiii  armaret,  magno  teirori  futuram  hoatibua,  et 
(tragem  magnam  iacturam.  Nee  coosiLiura  aspematus  Rustanoa 
eara  turmam  instituit,  Eclopetis  in'stmit,  curat  exercendara.  Sed 
nondiun  dimidiam  partem  itineria  confcceraot,  cum  aliud  ad  iclo- 
ped  usum  necetsarium  deGcere  capit.    Amictebatur  ^aoudie  sIk 
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While  discipline  and  attention'  to  the  miU" 
tary  exercises  could  insure  success  in  war,  ■ 
the  Turks  were  the  first  of  miUtary  nations. 
When  the  whole  art  of  war  -was  changed,  and 
victory  or  defeat  became  matter  of  calcula- 
Uon,  the  rude  and  illiterate  Turkish  warriors 
experienced  the  iatai  consequences  of  igno- 
jrance,  without  suspecting  the  cause.  Accus- 
tomed to  employ  no  other  means  than  force, 
they  sunk  into  despondency  when  force  could  - 
po  longer  avail ;  and,  having  now  almost! 
labandoned  the  hope  of  recovery,  they  pre- 
sent, to  their  own  astonishment,  and  to  the' 
mockery  of  Europe,  "  the  mighty  shadow  of 
jinreal  power." 

Their  system  of  government  was  still  less  T^^f 
scientific  than  that  of  their  warfere.  To  con-m^^er 
jititute  a  community,  interested  in  the  pre-u^"iubl 

jacw, 
quid  aot  frangebatuT,  raris  qui  poaaent  reficere.  Sic  kina  sclb-  ' 
petonun  pare  jam  inntilis  reddita  erat ;  et  cum  ea  de  causa  pccuite- 
Jat  ejua  tcli,  turn  quod  munditiei,  coi  Ta]de  student  Turcse,  ad- 
TcrGabatur,  coQspiciebaatur  manibus  fiiligine  iofectis,  *estitu 
maculoso,  infomubufi  thecis  et  pyxidibus  undique  pendulis,  ut 
riiui  essent  commiJitJinibuBf  et  ab  eis  per  ludibrium  medicameDtarii 
rodtarentnr,  Hft  cum  nee  sibi  nee  aliis  «um  hoc  habitu  placerent, 
RuBtsDUm  circmnistUDt:  mancos  et  inatihs  sclopetos  pre&nint; 
-  qoeniDam  ex  his  fnictnra  speret,  utu  ad  hostes  ventum  sit ; 
ragant  ttt  te  iliu  JeoaeM,  arma  reddat  utitaia.  Re  diligenter 
fiODsideratii,  non  putavit  caaaam  esse  Rustaous  ut  refragaretur. 
Sic  cam  bona  qua  veoia  tagiltftf  et  4rciu  rftum/uerunl."  (Bua- 
^.  Epitt.  iii,  p.  l»%) 

1 
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servation  of  the  empire,  from  the  varioug  and 
discordant  classes  of  people  comprehended  in 
its  vast  Qxtent,  was  a  task  which  called  for  a 
genius  of  the  highest  order,  for  the  most  pro- 
found acquaintsmce  with  human  afiairs,  and 
the  most  extensive .  knowledge  of  mankind. 
.  To  harmonize  them  was  not,  l^wever,  the 
■wish  of  the  Ottoman  le^lators.  "  Tlie 
bended  head,"  according  to  a  maxim  of  Turk- 
ish justice,  "  is  not  to  be  struck  off*." 
But,  though  submission  to  their  power  averted 
the  stroke  of  death,  nothing  short  of  em- 
bracing the  religion  of  their  prophet  could 
exonerate  the  vanquished  from  fines  and  per- 
sonal subjection.  Tlie  conquered  people,  if 
they  obstinately  refused  the  ofier  of  conver- 
sion, became,  together  Ti-ith  their  possessions, 
their  industry,  and  their  posterity,  virtually 
the  property  of  their  masters.  "  Their  sub- 
stance," says  the  law,  *•  is  as  our  substance  ; 
their  eye  as  our  eye;  their  life  as  our  life-j-." 

•  Caatemir,  p.  72. 

f  Cantemtr,  p.  276.  It  was  asked  of  the  mufii,  "  if  eieren 
Mussulm^t,  without  just  cause,  kill  an  infidel  whu  ik  a  robject 
of  the  emperor  and  payi  tribute,  what  1b  to  be  doijcf"  The 
mufii  subacribed  with  hit  own  hand,  «  though  the  MussslniaDS 
■hould  be  a  thousajid  and  one,  let  them  all  die,"  (Cant,  p.  18S.) 
But-jt  raaj  truly  be  said,  ".quid  leges,  sine  moribui  ^'  ior  thi 
protection  of  the  law  arails  nothing  to  the  op^eited  infidel. 
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In  such  a  state  of  subjection  their  claim  to 
justice  and  security  was  precarious,  and  their 
lives  and  fortunes  were  made  subservient  to 
the  necessities  of  the  state,  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  superior  and  privileged  class,  who 
strove  by  every  means,  howfever  injurious 
and  insulting  to  their  feelings,  tO  suppress, 
instead  of  exciting  their  energies,  to  debili- 
tote  their  minds  to  the  level  of  slavery,  and 
to  insure  th«ir  submission  to  the  forms  of 
.government  established  by  themselves.  The 
Atate  haughtily  rejected  their  active  ser- 
vices ;  as,  at  best,  they  must  be  languid  in 
its  defence,  or  more  probably  hostile  to  its 
cause*.  ^ 

The  Turks,  on  the  contrary,  were  attached  «j 
to  the  constitution  by  every  motive  which  " 
fanaticism  or  self-interest  could  urge :  &vou- 
rites  of  heaven,  and  lord*  of  the  earth ;  the 
infidel  tributary  subjects  were  wcrificed  with- 
out scruple  to  the  interest,  the  convenience, 
or  the  caprice  of  the  feithful. ,  The  precepts 

*  Id  judging  of  the  exercise  of  govemmeiit  in  Tnrkey,  it  ii 
.aeccMarr  to  t»w  in  mind  thii  great  political  dittincbon  of  U'arki 
and  rayaif-  It  ia  erident,  that  the  goTemment  ahould  be  con' 
ndered  ai  it  ii  exeidaed  orer  the  natural  sul^ect*  or  Turlts,  and 
not  OTcr  the  alieni  or  rayaht.  It  would  be  unjust  to  clurac- 
terize  the  Spjutan  gOTCEPment  pnly  from  it*  treatment  gf  the 
HeUtci. 
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of  the  kordri,  and  the  decrees  of  the  sult^ 
secured  to  the  Turkish  subjects  equal  right' 
to  all  posts  of  trust  or  d^nity,  equal  justicCy 
and  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  the  fruits 
of  rapine  or  of  industry*  The  public  force 
was  lodged  io*  the  hands  of  the  Mussulman 
people  ;  and  frequent  examples  occur  in  hiS' 
■tory  of  their  having  directed  it  against  tbe 
heads  of  the  state  or  the  church,  when  they 
apprehended  injustice,  or  felt  oppression. 
Party  rage  has  led  them  to  acts  of  violence, 
and  even  rebellion,  agmnst  their  legal  sove* 
reign  ;  but  to  change  or  new-model  the  sys- 
tem of  government,  could  never  have  entered 
into  the  minds  of  men  who  acknowledge  no 
superiority  but  that  of  official  rank,  to  which 
all  may  hope  to  attain,  and  who  lord  it  over 
ihe  subjected  rayahsy  every  one  in  liis  own 
sphere,  with  undisputed,  and  almost  uncon- 
trolled authority. 

The  empire,  like  one  great  manor,  was 
parcelled  out  according  to  feudal  usages ;  and 
all  the  natural  and  improvable  advantages 
of  soil,  climate,  and  productions,  were  held 
out  as  incitements  to  their  warriors,  from 
their  captains  of  thousands  and  captains  of 
hundreds  to  the  private  volunteers,  as  a  fore- 
taste of  the  sweets  of  paradise  to  those,  y/h^ 
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had  not  obtained  martyrdom  in  the  propiC' 
^tion  of  their  faith  and  the  extension  of 
their  pwwer.  These  military  tenures,  on  the 
death  of  the  incumbents,  lapsed  to  th? 
crown ;  and,  as  under  no  circumst«iees,  ex- 
cept in  tite  possessions  of  the  church,  the 
grants  were  hereditary,  there  could  be  no 
thought  of  a  distant  futurity,  no  care  for  the 
posterity  of  a  stranger ;  the  hope  of  pre- 
serving, or  the  desire  of  improving  estates 
was  confined  to  the  term  of  a  single  life ;  and 
all  ate  and  drank,  to  exhaustion  and  im- 
poverishmeut,  for  on  the  morrow  they  wera 
to  die*. 

•  See  Rycant,  p.  78.  .  Migoot,  t.  i,  p.  394.  Pouquerille, 
howercr  (t,  i,  p.  358),  seems  to  draw  a  different  concluiioa 
from  the  iastitiuion  of  iimart  .*  though  the  fact  may  be,  that,  at 
property  of  thie  kind  is  still  less  precarigus  than  that  which  is  no^ 
■o  assigned,  the  only  ameliorations,  if  they  can  deserre  the  name, 
which  are  observable  throughout  the  Turkish  empire,  may  be  m 
the  estates  of  the  feudal  propnetorg, 

"  The  Turks,"  saya  Olivier,  "  enjoy  every  v/here  with  the  in^ 
differcnceof  tenants,"  Busbequius  too  observed,  od  passing  through 
Buda,  the  capital  of  Hungary,  that  the  Turks  suffered  the  palacer 
«Uch  they  inhabited  to  ml  into  dec^,  without  troubling  them- 
telves  about  even  necessary  repairs, 

«  lis  batissent  le  moins  qu'ils  peuveni  j  ik  ne  reparent  jamaii 
rieo :  un  raur  menace  mine,  lis  I'etaieatj  U  s'cboule,  ce  sont  quelquea 
chanbres  de  inoins  dans  la  maiaon ;  i!s  a'airangent  k  cfit^  dig  de- 
combresi  I'edifice  tombe  enfin,  ilsen  afaandonnent  le  sol,  ou,  s'iTi 
»ont  obliges  d'en  d6blayer  I'emplacement,  ils  n'emportrat  let 
platras  que  le  mwns  loin  <iu'i]»  peuyent."   (Denon,  t,  i,  p,  19S,) 
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BowMi  of  The  spoils  of  war,  the  contributions  from 
the  natural  riches  of  the  country  and  from 
die  industry  of  the  raj/akst  which,  however, 
was  much  repressed  by  the  uncertain  enjoy- 
ment of  their  acquisitions,  furnished  govern- 
ment with  the  means  of  supporting  all  its 
'  establishments,  whether  of  utility,  of  luxury, 

or  splendour:  but  the  financial  operations 
were  as  rudely  conducted  as  they  were,  in 
the  same  period,  in  western  Europe.  TTie 
direct  extortions  of  government  wer«  practised 
only  upon  the  great  and  powerful.  The  means 
of  raising  rerenue  from  the  provinces  were 
left  almost  to  the  discretion  of  the  gover- 
nors ;  and  they,  and  their  inferior  .agents, 
restrained  in  their  tyranny  over  the  Turks, 
exerted  their  unlimited  authority  over'  the 
.  rayahs,  in  employing  the  endless  inventions 
of  oppression  to  force  the  proprietors  of 
money,  the  husbandman,  the  artisan,  and  the 
merchant,  to  disclose  and  surrender  their 
concealed  property. 
i«ffici«Dcy     The  force  of  the  Turkish  empire  is  a  mili- 

of  the  Diilt-    ,  1      r   1  1 

*»nr  v*-   tia  composed  of  the  total  mass  of  the  Mussul- 

.man  subjects ;  but  uninformed,  undisciplined, 

and  intractable :  if  compared  to  an  European 

.  army,  they  are  merely  a  disorderly  crowd. 

The  finances,  in  the  calculation  of  which  vio- 
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Ifence  and  extortion  always  formed  &  principal  ' 
part,  are  incapable  of  being  improved,  so  as 
to  be  sufficient  for  the  support  of  a  regular 
standing  army,  by  any  constitutional  means, 
or  by  any  means  which  the  people,  instigated 
by-  turbulent  and  ambitious  leaders,  would 
not  efficaciously  oppose:  so  that*  notwith- 
standing the  effijrts  of  the  porte  towards 
ameliorating  their  njilitary  system  and  intro- 
ducing European  improvements,  there  is  httle 
ground  for  expecting,  that  they  will  ever 
again  bring  their  armies  into  the  field,  on 
this  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  against  a  foreign 
enemy,  unless  impelled  by  despair  or  aided 
by  a  powerful  ally^  To  oppose  a  rebel  in  a  . 
distant  province,  a  neighbouiing  pasha  must 
be  stimulated  by  the  allurement  of  conq^uest 
and  plunder,  or  incited  by  rewards  and  the 
promise  of  new  dignities*.  The  governor  of  an: 
insignificant  fortress,  at  no  very  great  distance 
from  the  capital,  not  long  ago  insulted  the  go- 
vernment, almost  at  the  gates  of  the  seraglio, 
and  baffled  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  pprte :  the 

•  Mr.  Eton,  however,  give*  too  degrading  an  idea  of  the 
weakness  of  the  porte,  when  he  asserts  (p.  290),  "  that  in  the 
country  about  Smyrna,  there  are  great  agaJ,  who  are  indepen- 
dent lords,  and  malstaiu  anmts,  and  ojien  lay  that  ett^  unjtr 
CQiftriBiaion." 

VOL.  H,  P 
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hke  cdpudan  patkat  Huss^n,  van  compelled' 
to  sacrifice  his  own  honour,  together  *ith 
file  dignity  of  the  sultan,  to  the  humiliation 
,  of  treatuig  with  a  revolted  subject ;  and,  at 
iSiis  time,  there  is  no  province  in  Romelia, 
where  troops  of  licentious  banditti  do  not 
snnaaliy  intercept  the  caravans,  interrupt 
(!:ommuQicia.tioh,  plunder  the  husbandman^ 
arid  desdate  the  country*. 

At  a  period  like  the  present,  when  the  fete 
V^^  of  Turkey  is  fluctuating  in  uncertainty,  when 
iiM  Tark*  i  ii3  inferiority  to  the  nations  of  Europe  is  be- 
come so  evident,  and  when  it  is  surrounded 
hy  neighbours  whose  power  is  great  as  their 
ambition,  it  seems  to  require  no  supernatural 
foresight  to  announce  an  approaching  revolu- 
tion. But  is  Turkey  no  longer  to  exist  as  a 
nation,  or  is  the  most  numerous  part  of  tb« 
people  to  resign  the  sovereignty  into  the 
hands  of  their  emancipated  subjects,  and  in 

*  I  hare  tTarelled  through  sereral  prorlnces  of  Europeaa 
Turkey,  and  camot  conTcy  an  idea  of  the  state  of  deiolatkm  in 
which  that  beautiful  country  b  left.  For  the  space  of  seventy 
mil«,  between  Kidc  Kilise  aod  Camabat,  there  i>  not  an  ioha- 
bitant,  though  the  country  is  an  earthly  paradise.  The  extennve 
and  pleaaant  village  of  Falu,  with  its  houses  deserted,  its  gardeoa 
overrun  with  weeds  and  grass,  it*  lands  waste  and  uncuttiTated, 
and  now  the  resort  ofn^^re,  afects  the  traTeller  with  the  most 
'painful  sensations. 
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^"he^  ttfrft  m  submit  their  necks  to  the  yoke? 
Are  we'  to  admit,  with  Mr.  Eton,  that  the  withajui^ 
*e3£pulsi«n  of  lie  Turks  from  Europe,  and  the  poUcT'rf 
»»-estat>lishraent  of  the  Greek  emnire.   are  '•"""  '^™" 

,  Europe  i 

what  soand  pohcy  and  even  justice  reqtjire ; 
for,  "*  !acc€>fding  te  the  laws  of  nations^  the  • 
Torks  have  not,  by  length  of  possession,  ac- 
^uited  a  right  to  the  dominion  of  the  coun- 
tries they  conqwered*."  This,  I  apprehend, 
a  tarrying  up  the  question  too  high  ;  for,  on 
»uch  pjwiciples,  evety  people  must  first  exa- 
mine the  ground  ©n  which  they  themselves 
5t^id,  and'  it  would  then  be  difficult  to  de~ 
tCTmine  what  nation  has  a  right  to  attack 
«nd  dispossess  the  Turks.  Mr.  Eton  is  posi-  °>i  th« 
tive,  "  that  the  Greeks,  will  emancipate  noaofu** 
themselves  from  the  yoke  of  Turkey-f-." 
*  They'  are  tiien,^'  says  Volney,  "  to  recall 
the  arts  and  sciences  into  their  native  land, 
Co  open  a  new  career  to  legislation,  to  com-* 
merce,  to  industry;  and  to  ef&ce  the  glory 

*  Surrey  of  ^  Turkish  empire,  jiTe&ce,  p.  9.  Benon,  t 
duck,  Ruon*  better.  "Silate^ieqUCDoai  toulioai  leurgtoit  mul 
icquue,  ce  B'etoit  paa  k  aaat  a  le  trouver  maurus ;  et  au  moiH- 
plotieuis  nedetdeposseaHOncUblittoientleim  droits."  (VoyagQ 
ta  Egypt,  t.  i,  p.  «♦.) 

f  SotTcj  of  the  Turkiih  empire,  pre£Ke,  p.  10, 

r3 
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of  die  imcient  East,  by  the  brighter  glory  of 
its  regeneration*." 
Themodeni  gyj-  ^^^  j^g,^  ^Kho.  "  in  the  rcvolution  of 
»^?eBt*  *6"  centuries,  made  not  a  single  discovery  to 
Oftrtt;  exalt;, the  dignity,  or  promote  the  happiness 
.of  mankind,  who  held  in  their  Ufeless  hands 
the  riches  of  their  fathers,  without  inheriting 
the  spirit  which  had  created  and  improved 
that  sacred  patrimony-^,"  and  have  since 
lain,  "  vanquished  and  weltering,"  through 
.  the  long  space  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  lost  even  to  the  love  of  liberty  or  the 
faculty  of  employing  it ;  can  such  men  sud- 
denly recover  from  the  stupor  of  so  tremen- 
dous a  fall,  and  emulate  the  virtues  of  their 
remote  and  illustrious  ancestors  ?  If  indeed 
they  be  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Greeks ;  for  how  fallen,  how  changed  from 
those  who,  alone  in  the  whole  history  of 
jnan,  have  left  one  bright  page,  have  illus- 
trated one  short  period,  and  have  held  up  to 
the  insatiable  admiration  of  posterity  the  only 
models  of  human  nature  wliich  approach  to 
perfection  !     Who  are  the  modern  Greeks  ? 

•  Volney,  eonsiderationa  sur  la  guerre  actaelle  dei  Turci. 
t  Gibbon,  r.  T,p.  161. 
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and  whence  did  Constantine  collect  the  mixed 
population  of  his  capital;  the  herd  of  dog- 
Viatists,  and  hypocrites,  whom  ambition  had 
eonverted  to  the  new  religion  of  the  court?' 
Certainly  not  from  the  femiUea  which  have 
immortalized  Attica  and  Laconia.  They 
never  sprang  from  those  Athenians  whose  the  a**. 
patiiotic  ardour  could  not  wait  the  tardy 
approach  of  the  Persian  army,  but  impelled 
them  over  the  plains  of  Marathon  to  an  in- 
stantaneous charge,  which  forced  the  supe- 
rior numbers  of  the  invader  to  seek  reftige  in 
the  sea.  The  lofty  and  independent  spirit  of  ^ 
the  Athenians  could  not  brook  the  mild  yoke 
of  Persian  despotism:  they  refused  to  dis- 
honour the  soil  of  Attica  by  offering  the 
smallest  particle  of  it  as  a  tribute  to  a  foreign . 
■overeign;  though  their  enlightened  patri- 
Otiam  could,  upon  a  great  emergency,  rise 
tuperior  even  to  the  natural  attachment  which 
j^o  powerfully  binds  men  to  their  native  soil: 
they  abandoned  their  city,  with  the  temples 
of  tjieir  deities  and  the  tombs  of  their  an- 
cestors, to  the  fury  of  the  barbarians,  and 
embarked  on  bpard  their  nary,  what  really 
constituted  the  Atheiuap  common-weatth, 
^  whole  of  the  Athenian  citizens. 
T^  inyitotioo  of  Constontine  attracted  no 
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philoaopher  from  the  banJcs  of  the  B&mbs, 
where  literature  and  science  j^ou^&bed*  evciii 
■when  the  use  of  arms  wa^  prohibited  ^q  the 
citizens  of  Athens^  Th^e  capital,  Tjrith  all  its 
allurements  of  splendour  and  of  luxury^  ext 
cited  no  interest  in  comparison  with  the  more 
enchanting  scene  of  grovesajid  gardens  which, 
had  been  consecrated  to  philosophy  t  and, 
yntil  finally  expelled  by  Theodpsius,  they 
continued  to  study  the  doctrines  of  the  Aca-: 
demy,  the  Lyceum,  the  Porch,  and  the 
Garden,  in  tl^  same  sha,de3.  in  ^^hich,  they- 
were  first  taught., 
giao  StJU  less  can,  the  modern  Greeks,  be  sup-, 
posed  the  descendants  of  those  Spartan  citi- 
zens to  whom,  a  state  of  actual  warfare  was 
repose,  when  compared  with  the  intervals  of 
peace,  which,  were  spent  in  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises and  the  most  toilsonijB  duties  of  a 
military  Ijfe..  Formed  by  the  rigid  obserc-, 
ance  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  and  animated; 
with  the  most  exalted  enthusiasm  which  the, 
love  of  liberty  can,  inspire,  Lepnidas  and,  his 
little  band  of  ever-memorable  patriots  made 
a  generous  sacrifice  of  their  lives  at  the  de- 
files of  ThermopyljK  for  the  independence  of- 
,  Greece.  But  the  Spartans  were  the  terror  of 
all  the  neighbouring  sta^tes,  except  those  who, 
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W6re  tiieir  dependent  allies.  At  length  tfas 
devouring  fire  of  their  valour  consumed  it- 
self: and  long  before  the  seat  of  government 
was  removed  from  Rome  to  Constantinople, 
die  Spartan  &milies,  if  not  wholly  extinct* 
eould  no  longer  be  ditlingui^ed  among  tha 
zoass  of  submis^ve  subjects  of  die  Roman 
empire. 

Tlie  climate  of  Greece  has  been  supposed  c™«  ** 

_  rr  tlwwpMj- 

to  be  peculiarly  &vourable  to  the  birth  and  <«'?«*«" 
expansion  of  talents;  but  it  seems  unreason-  *''*'^ 
able  to  ascribe  to  climate  or  to  physical  con* 
stitudon  effects  which  cannot  be  the  result 
of  any  organization.  Hie  Athenians  indeed 
■were  peculiarly  characterised  by  a  quick  and 
accurate  percepdon  of  beauly  or  deformity, 
by  a  delicate  and  distinguishing  taste.  But 
taste  is  less  the  ^ft  of  nature  tluui  the  ef- 
fect of  study.  Demosthenes  addressed  his 
eloquent  discourses  to  the  ^neral  assem- 
bly, composed  of  the  Athenian  populace; 
the  poets  enriched  the  Athenian  stage  with 
the  sublimtest  And  most  padiedc  tragedies; 
the  labours  of  the  statuary  and  architect 
were  submitted  to  the  jud^xtent  of  the 
pec^le;  and  thpy  presided  oyer  die  publio 
exhibitions  of  strength,  of  skill,  and  agility. 
They  were  early  formed  in  the  gymiraaia-  an^ 
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public  schools  to  the  contemplation  of  beauty 
and  grace;  each  citizen  was  ambitious  to 
excel  in  athletic  vigour  at  the  public  games, 
in  oratory  at  the  general  assemblies,  and  in 
music  and  dancing  on  the  public  festivals. 
■  Drawing  and  the  arts  of  design  formed  essen-, 
tial  parts  of  the  public.education;  and  sculpi 
ture  furnished  the  objects  of  their  pubhc  and 
private  devotion,  the  ornaments  of  their 
houses,  and  the  history  of  their  femilies.. 
What  was  so  generally  useful,  was  necessa- 
rily attended  to :  and  judgment,  if  not  skill, 
in  the  liberal  arts  was  indispensable  to  the 
comforts,  the  pleasures,  and  the  respectahi-, 
lity  of  every  citizen, 
>  National  character  is  entirely  modified  by 
a-  circumstances.  The  loss  of  liberty  and  por 
litical  independence  had,  even  in  the  time  of 
the  early  Roman  emperors,  sulhed  this  beau- 
tiful portrait;  and  the  Greek  had  already 
dwindled  into  the  Graculus  esuricna,  the 
huTlgry  parasite,  fawning,  intriguing,  subtle, 
argumentative,  and  loquacious.  For  the  disT 
play  of  such  talents  the  imperial  court  was  the 
proper  sphere :  the  degenerate  Greeks  crowdr 
ed  to  the  new  capital  in  Thrace,  in  numbers 
sufficient  to  fix  the  language  and  stamp  the 
nationa)  character:  under  weal^  and  sqper? 
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Rfitiotis  monarchiB  they  exercised  their  licen» 
tiousiiess  in  morals,  and  their  intolerance  in 
religion ;  and  from  degradation  to  degrada- 
.  tion^  they  fell  at  length  under  subjection  to 
the  turban,  which  they  had  deliberately  pre- 
ferred to  aij  union  with  the  western  Chris-: 
tians. 

-That  die  saxae  spirit  is  preserved  among 
the  modern  Greeks,  may'^  be  demonstrated 
from  several  passages .  in  tlie  journals  of  tra- 
vellers; among  whom  I  shall  quote,- in  con- 
iirmation  of  my  owo  assertion,  only  the  last . 
and  most  impartial  observer  of  the  Greeks, 
Dr.  PouqueviUe,  who  says,  that  their  hatred 
of  the  Turks  is  less  than  that  which  they  bear 
towards  tho^  Christians  who  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  the^  pope*.  A  passage  in 
the  history  of  Cantemir  strongly  corroborates 
this '  assertion,  and  shows,  that  passion  and 
prejudice  are  l^e  only  guides  of  the  Greeks 
whenever  their  religion  is  concerned.  "^ 
am  apt  to  believe,"  he  says,  "  that  Phranza 
was  impaired  in  his  memory  by  age,  cares, 
and  calamities,  when  he  began  to  write  his 
historyf;"  and   he  takes   every  occasion  tQ 

♦  See  Voyages  en  Moree,  See.  t.  i,  p.  246. 
•f  See  Ottomao  lustory,  p.  83,  note  11^ 
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reject  his  testinvMiy  t^d  to  «4>Rti<ovett  his 
statement  of  ^ts.  The  grounds  of  thi»  iUi* 
beralitya  towards  an  historiaa  who,  in  th« 
Opinian  of  the  judicious  Gibbon,  has  rer 
c:<^ed  contemporary  events,  of  which,  from 
his  high  situation,  he  was  a  competent  judge* 
in  a  manner*  deserving  of  credit  and  esteem*^ 
are  not  to  be  sought  in  the  writings,  but  in 
the  biography,  of  Phr^nza.  He  was  one  of 
]he  conforming  Greeks,  who,  from  p»triobc 
motives,  joined  with  the  Latins  in  the  church 
of  Sancta  Sophia  in  the  communion  of  prayer 
and  pi^^;  and  though  Phranza  acknow-r 
ledges  lus  own  insincerity,  (ind  almost  ok* 
presses  contrition  for  having  consented  to  the 
vnion  of  the  churches^,  the  l^pse  of  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half  had  not  in  any  degree  at- 
tenuated the  deep  st^n  of  his  apostacy ;  and 
Cantemir,  though  more  enlightened  than  the 
jBSsa  ftf  his  countrymen,  execrates  his  joe- 
|nory,  ai^d  abjures  communion  with  the  Azy- 
jiutes,  with  (JI  the  zeal  and  fury  of  the  sense- 


*  See  Decline  a*d&U  of  the  Rom«B  ntipiiT,  v.  xiii  p.l?T« 
.«ote  i*.  p.  204^  note  51.  Phraaza  waa  fintaveitiart,  m  gnat 
ctunberlain  of  the  ernpcror  ConRamtne. 

■)■  Phranza  (1.  iii,  c.  90)  a^aotM^ct,  that  Hit  mmat  VIU 
adopted  ally  propter  ipem  aiutillL 
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less  populace,  whgse  lugobry  mA  vktohrmctt 
precipitated  the  liovnialof  their  country*. 

I^ong  bef<»>e  the  final  conquest  of  the  Ro* 
man  empire,  the  cooperation,  of  various 
pauses  had  suspended  or  corrupted  the  aits* 
^nd  had  perverted  the  very  sources  of  sci- 
race.  The  study  of  natural  causes  had 
given  place  tq  theological  subtleties ;  the  sci- 
ence of  government  had  sunk  under  tyiwmy ; 
^d  the  arts  administered. only  to  effeminacy. 
The  few  remsuns  of  ancient  learning  were 
tinctured  and  connected  with  dogmas  and 
sup^stitions  which  the  Turks  held  in  con» 
tempt  or  abhorrence,  as  being  contradictory 
to  the  precepts  of  their  own  reUgien.  They 
therefore,  like  the  unlettered  warriors  whd 
overspread  the  western  countries  of  Europe, 
established,  in  their  new  conquests,  th« 
feudal  system  of  government,  with  which 
they  were  &miliarized,  without  deigmng  to 
jpiodify  it  by  instituUons  previously  esusting 


*  Tfce  Greeks,  accorcUag  to  I^eonardus  Chiensia  (de  c^d*^ 
CODfUnt.  3d  calcem  ChaJcondylz,  p.  3U,  814),  peraiited, 
after  the  lost  of  Constsatinoflt,  in  ascribing  their  miafortunes  to 
the  union ;  the  good  biahop  discovert  equal  ingeouity  Id  unfold- 
ing the  secrets  of  Piovidcnte.  «  Non  unio  fccta,  »ed  unio  ficta» 
ad  £uale  urbem  detnhebat  excidianii  quo  difiiiam  inn  matoni- 
tam  Id  hosce  die»  reniise  cogDOTunu**" 
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among  &e  ftticient  inhaljitants.  Depriving 
thur  conquered  subjects  of  their  political 
existence,  they  allowed  them  a  limited  and 
imperfect  ex^rcise  of  their  civil  rights  on 
die  payment  of  an  annual  tribute,  and 
tolerated  their  peculiar  modes  of  worship" 
in  a  restrained  and  private  rnanner.  The 
sense  of  present  degradation,  oyerwheiming 
the  recollection  of  past  independence,  hum-;. 
bled  tke  minds  of  the  Greeks  to  the  level  of 
dieir  dsjeet  situation ;  and  the  vices,  peculiar 
to  a  state  of  domestic  slavery,  were  super- 
added to  those  which  luxury  and  superstiriou 
had  before  generated, 
r  Mr.  Eton,  in  his  chapter  on  the  political 
state  of  Greece,  gives  the  history  of  some  skir- 
mishes between  the  pasha  of  Yanina,  and 
the  Greek  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  of 
SuUi,  The  particulars  were  communicated 
to  h,im  by  a  Greek  interpreter,  of  the  name 
of  Amaxaris,  who  served  on  board  the  Tigre 
under  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  during  the  Syrian 
and  Egyptian  carrjpaigris.  These,  and  the 
piracies  of  a  Greek  of  the  name  of  Lambro, 
are  "  the  struggles  which,"  according  to 
Mr.  Eton*,  "  show,  that  Greece  is  about  to 


»  Surr^  of  die  Turkish  emprt,  |^  SS^ 
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awake-to  the  assertion  of  her  native  rights.** 
But  the  details  present  a  disgusting,  pictui^e 
of  the  warfere  of , the  modem  Greeks,  which 
is  in  fact,  in  a  pohtical  point  of  view,  only 
the  devastation  of  banditti,  and  wholly  un* 
deserving  the  notice  of  history.  I  blush, 
whije  I  quote  Mr.  Eton's  eulogium  of  the. 
gallant  LambrOj  who  pillaged  and  ransacked 
the  Greek  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and. 
molested  the  trading  ships  of  all  nations,. 
even  after  the  peace  of  Yassy  was  signed,, 
when  he  was  disavowed  by  Russia,  and  de- 
claim a  pirate*. :  The  account  of  his  defeat 
by  two  French  fri^tes  is  given -by  Olivier. 
Mr.  Eton  says,  "  the  Greeks  proved  on  this 
occasion  their  love  of  liberty,  tiieir  passion 
ibr  glory,  and  a  perseverance  in  toils,  obe- 
dience to. discipline,  and  ,a  contempt  of  dan- 
ger and  death,  worthy  of  the  brightest  pages 
of  their  history :  they  fought  with,  and  con- 
quered, very  superior  numbers,  and  when  at 


•  Mr,  Eton,  in  a  recent  pubjication  (see  Letter  to  die  Ea-i  of 
D  •  •  •,  p.  9S),  sayi,  that  thi*  man  "  W3B  receiTcd  by  the  em. 
press  in  the  most  honourable  ciaoaer— ~the  rack  of  a  fiill  cotonel 
and  large  estates  were  given  him  ;  he  is  now  a  Russian  noble- 
man, aod  decorated  with  the  military-  oider  of  St.  George."  If 
this  account  be  true,  ttw  Riudan-gorernmeDt  is,  i  dunk,  safe 
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last  tliey  wefe  attacked  with  an  irieqtiality  d^ 
force,  as  great  as  Leonidaa  had  to  encountei'* 
(Leonidas!    great,    injured   name),   "  they 
fought  till  their  whole  fleet  was  sunk,  and  a     ' 
few  only  saved  themselves  in  boats*.' 

That  1  may  not  be  accused  of  calumniating 
the  modem  Greeks,  it  will,  perhaps,  not  be 
improper  to  review  the  opinions  of  fonnetf 
writers  on  the  subject.  Sandys  says,  "  but 
now  tiieir  knowledge  is  converted,  as  I  may- 
say,  into  afffected  ignorance  (for  they  have  nw 
schools  of  learning  among  them),  their  liber- 
ty into  contented  slavery,  having  lost  their 
minds  with  their  empire.  For  so  base  are 
they,  as  thought  it  is,  they  had  rather  re- 
main as  they  be,  than  endure  a  temporary 
trouble  by  prev^ling  succours;  and  would 
with  the  Israehtes  repine  at  tiieir  deli- 
'verers'f-.'* 

«  I  thought  it,"  says  De  Tott,  •*  a  well- 
grounded  observation  which  Manoly  Serdar, 
himself  a  Greek,  made,  '  that  his  nation  in 
nothing  resembled  the  ancient  empire  of  tiie 
Greeks,  except  in  the  pride  and  fenaticism 
which  caused  its  ruinj."* 

•  See  Surrey  of  the  Turkiali  eropiFe,  p.  368. 

t  See  Sandjs'i  uareki  p.  77. 

]:  Sm  De  Ton't  memoin,  p.  91.    "  C'eit  une  belle  idee  mar- 
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Mr.  Eton  may  be  considered  as  the  cham- 
pion of  the  Greeks.  He  asserts,  that  "  a 
Grecian  state  will  quickly  attain  a  proud  pre- 
eminence among  nations."  *'  Strengthened 
by  such  an  alliance,  we  «hoald  maintain  that 
ascendancy  in  the  Mediterranean,  of  which 
the  union  of  Fran<»  and  Spain  threatens  to 
deprive  us"-^**  wluch  if  Great  Bribun  does 
not  embrace,  her  influence  and  weight  in  the 
Mediterranaan,  and  perhaps  in  the  scale  of 
Europe^  must  speedily  nnk*." 

Mr.  Eton  proceeds  to  analyze  the  Greeks, 
and  arranges  them  in  distinct  classes,  begin- 

le  p«[«ct,"  My»  3  «fy  intdllginit  obieiTer,  **  que  dc  tow  Ie» 
Rbmcs  a  CoBMMitkia^  y  retaUIr  I'enqXre  Grec.  Maia  ceux 
qui  fonnent  de  u  beaux  plani  igoorent  que  lei  Grec«  modeniet 
•oat  conune  ca  tids,  dont  il  oe  reste  que  la  lie  ;  qu'ik  n'ont 
coRierve  de«  Grecs  anctens  que  le*  vicea,  sur  letqu^  ilt  oat 
Aiicheri  ;  qu*)!*  toot  deux'  ibis  ^ua  fiiniitiqiiet  epe  fes  ToKt,  s'll 
<M  pwaifale,  et  qn'ila  Mroient,  par  cetie  rnton,  mille  fois  plu< 
"ciueli,  a'ik  deveaoient,  je  ne  d'u  pas  maitrei,  maU  plus  \&xa." 
(Viyfaffc  a.  Coiubndiiopte,  p.  163.) 

*  See  Sanff  of  dw  T^irkish  en^iiic,  p.  437,  440,  411.  .Is 
the  lelterto  tbe  Earl  of  X>  *  *  *,  p.  IS,  (LondoD,  1807)  is  the 
ioflowieg  curious  passage.  "  In  1798,  I  publishnl  my  aarvej 
^tke  TuHusli  empire,  and  I  therein  foretold,  if  the  measures  I 
had  proposed  were  not/adopted,  a  state  of  thing*  would  be  pro^ 
duced  which  I  dul'mctly  thicribrJ,  and  that  prophecy  has  been  in 
s  ^eat  part  most  miiuUely  fulGDed,  and  the  liule  that  remains, 
tkere  u,  I  fear,  too  much  reasoo  to  appTehend  is  fast  accom- 
[Jishing." 
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nihg  ivith  the  Greeks  of  the  Fanai,  fronl 
whom  are  appointed  the  dragomans  of  the 
porte,  and  the  vaivodas  of  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia*  "They  are  continually  intriguing, 
to  get  those  in  office  removed,  and  obtain 
their  places;  even  children  cabal  against, 
their  fathers,  and  brothers  against  brothers. 
They  are  all  people  of  very  good  education, 
and  are  polite,  but  haughty,  vain,  and  am- 
bitious to  a  most  ridiculous  degree.  As  to 
their  noble  extraction  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
uncertainty.  They  have  in  general  all  thevices 
of  the  Turks  of  the  seraglio;  treachery,  in^ 
gratitude,  cruelty,  and  intrigue  which  stopsat 
no  means.  When  they  become  vaivodas^  they 
are  in  nothing  different  from  Turkish  pashas 
in  tyranny.  In  such  a  situation  the  mind 
must  lose  its  vigour,  the  heart  its  generosity. 
They  do  not  weep  over  the  ruins  which  they 
cannot  restore,  nor  sigh  to  rear  others  of 
equal  magnificence."  .*'  But,"  adds  Mr. 
Eton,  "  they  are  the  only  part  of  their  na- 
tion, who  have  totally  relinquished  the  an- 
cient Grecian  spirit."  In  the  second  class 
are  the  merchants  and  lower  orders  of  Con- 
stantinopolitan  Greeks,  who  indeed  ha^e  no 
very  marked  character;  "  they  are  much 
the  same  as   the  trading  Cbnstiaits  in  all 
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patts  t>f  the  empire^  that  is  to  say,  as  crafty 
and  fraudulent  as  the  Jews"  Of  course, 
neither  of  these  classes  are  meant  by  Mr. 
Eton  when  he  says^  "  the  Greeks  retain  so 
much  energy  of  character,  and  are  so  httle 
abasedj  for  like  noble  coursers  they  champ 
the  bitj  and  spurn  indignantly  the  yoke; 
when  once  freed  from  these,  they  will  enter 
the  icourse  of  glory*."  We  must  not  therei 
fore  be  discouraged,  but  follow  Mr^  Eton  in 
his  chafaoteristic  descriptions,  and  we  shall 
find,  that,  in  the  third  class,  "  the  Greeks 
of  Macedonia  are  robust,  courageous,  and 
aomewhat  ferocious"  "  Those  of  Athens  and 
Attica  are  still  remarkably  witty  and  sharps 
All  the  islanders  are  lively  and  gay,  fond  of 
singing  and  dancing  to  an  excess,  a&ble,  hos^ 
pitable,  and  goodnatured  ;  in  short  they  are 
the  best\" 

I  must  here  be  permitted  to  observe,  that- 
the  travellers  who  have  visited  Athens  and 
the  Greek  islands,  do  not  give   unqualified 


*  Mr.  Eton's  idea  of  die  Qlympic  games  ta  aa  iocorrect  aa  hia 
iJea  of  Grecian  Kberty,  What  opinioa  caQ  we  fbnn  of  ddier 
from  his  meta|ihor  of  wild  horses  ruDniog  about  without  yoke  or 
Wt?         .  ■ 

t  S<e  Surrey  of  the  Turkish  empire,  p.  940,  8*2,  344. 
S45. 
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"pTii^  to  their  wconsicletU^e  ^wpulatibft* 
Toiirnefort,  Spon,  and  Wheier,  made  Ae 
complete  tour  of  these  islands,  and  f^thfully 
•describe  l^e  irdiaHtants,  ts  a  low,  plodding, 
Jtefsecuted,  and  miserable  race.— Butto  return 
to  Mr.  Eton. 

"  The  Greeks  of  tki  Mwea  are  much 
^veti  to  piracy."  "  ITioae  «f  iWbania  and 
Epirus,  and  the  mountsuneers  In  genen^  are 
fc  v«fy  wariike,  htave  people,  hut  very  sa- 
vage, ^nd  make  tittle  scruple  of  filing  and 
fobbing  traveller^ J* 

Suoh  is  Mn  Eton's  picture  of  the  Greeks, . 

ttom  tvhose  iuture  alliance  Great  ^tain  is 

■  to  promise  herself  such  cert^n  advantages. 

**  Allies  who  long  ^o  wonld  have  enabled  his 

Majesty  and  the  Emperor,  in  all  human  pro- 

Isability,  to  have  humbled  a  foe  which  now 

.  threatens  all  Europe  with  total  subverfflop+.'' 

App»ii">-       Spon,  who  published  l^is  travels  in  16T9, 

Turiutifoni  has  ofasei-ved,  that  "  of  all  the  princes  of 

the  ipoer      ,         _  .  ^ 

•fEiuua.  Christendom,  there  was  none  whoin  the 
Turks  so  much  feared  as  the  czar'  of  Mus- 
covyj."     But,  were  it  not  for  the  testimonj 

•  See  Surrey  of  the  Turkic  entire,  p.  3*6. 

■f  See  Survey  of  the  Turkish  empire,  p.  371. 

}  Vojrage  &ut  aux  uatet  1675'et  1676  par  Jacob  Sp<»)  doc- 
teur  medecin,  agrege  a  Lyons,  et  George  Wilder,  geatit- 
koinme  An^oia,  p.  270,  ed.  1679. 

■  -',  L  ,i,z<..t,CaogIc  . 
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%t  a  cofltempoHiry  writer,  it  would  have 
been  difficuh  to  imagine,  that  the  want  of 
iQccess  in  one  short  campaign  could  have 
struck  the  Turkish  troops  with  such  a  panic, 
or  have  excited  apprehensions,  which,  at 
that  lime,  must  to  all  others  have  appeared 
imaginary  and  vain. 

Hie  revoit  of  the  Cossaks  from  the  domi-  "'""t  "' 

the  first 

nion  of  the  porte  was  the  cause  of  the  first ""  ••"■  - 

*  the  czar  of 

war  b^ween  the  Russians  and  Turks :  and  a  mmmtj. 
review  of  the  few  events  of  tiiat  war  will 
serve,  in  some  degree,  to  explain  the  mo- 
tives of  that  well-founded  apprehension  of  the 
growing  pQw^  of  Russia  which  was  then  first 
suggested. 

The  following  passage  from  Vdtaire  de- 
scribes the  state  of  the  Cossaks,  at  the  period 
MOW  lauded  to.  -     ' 

*'  ITie  Cosaaks  inhabit  the  Ukraine,  a 
country  situate  between  Little  Tartaiy,  Po- 
land, and  Russia.  It  extends  from  north  to 
soatii  about  a  hundred  leagues,  and  as  many 
from  east  to  west.  The  Borysthenes,  or 
Dnieper,  which  runs  through  it  from  north- 
west to  soutli-east,  divides  it  into  two  equal 
parts.  The  northern  provinces  of  the  Uknune 
are  rich  and  cultivated.     Its  southern  part,  , 

which  lie*  in  the  forty-eighth  degrea  of  lati- 

c2  .         , 
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''tude,  is  the  most  fertile,  but  the  most  de- 
sert, country  in  the  world.  A  bad  govern- 
ment counteracts  the  bounties  of  nature.  The 
few  inhabitants  on  the  borders  of  Little  Tar- 
tary  neither  plant  nor  sow,  because  their 
country  is  open  to  the  ravages  of  the  Tartars 
and  the  Moldavians,  nations  of  robbers,  wh© 
would  destroy  their  harvests,  and  pillage 
their  houses.  The  Cossaks  have  always  as- 
pired after  independence,  but  the  situation  of 
their,  country,  surrounded  by  the  dominions 
of  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Poland,  reduces  them 
to  the  condition  of  dependent  allies  of  one  or 
other  of  these  great  states*." 

The   Cossaks,  though  a  nation  of  Chris- 


•  Hiwoire  de  Charlea  XII,  roi  de  SuJde,  Kt.  it.     See  alur 
iu  Peyssonnd  (ObMmtions  historiques  et  geografduqnea  but  les 

peuplea  barbares  qui  out  habit^  le.B  barde  da  Danube  et  du  FodC- 
Euxio,  p.  126))  an  acconnt  of  the  four  principal  braocliea  uito 
which  the  braily  of  the  Coisaka  is  diTided.  The  Romaos,  u  it 
^peara  probable  from  the  epitaph  of  Tiberius  PJautius  given  by 
MoDt&ucOD  (I'Antiquite  expliquee,  t.  v,  part.  i>  p.  128, 
plaDche  114})  drew  conmbutions  of  wheat  front  the  Ukraine.  Ji. 
jnarble  fragmeot  with  an  laBoiptipa  wa^  discovered  in  Little 
Tartary,  in  the  year  1804,  near  the  lazaretto  of  Dubazar,  od 
the  left  bank  oftheTyras  or  Dniester,  which  mentions  the  tc- 
ConstructioB  of  magazines  in  the  rrign  of  the  emperor  Trajan, 
liy  the  soldiers  of  the  fifth  Macedonian  legion  under  Q.  Pom- 
pelut  Falco,  the  proprietor  of  Dacia,  "  ^otbecas  cum  porticu. 
"tetustate  conlapsas  a  solo  rcitituit  supeipoeito  secujido  statu." 
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^ns,  resembled  the  Tartars  m  th^  modes 
of  life  and  habits  of  war.  .  Their  hetman, 
Doroshenskoi,  had  revolted  from  Poland  and 
sought  Ae  protection  of  the  Ottoman  porte ; 
but,  piqued  at  the  re&sal  of  Mahomet  th^ 
Fourth  to  employ  him  in  his  expedition  against 
the  Poles,  be  had  subjected  bis  nation  to  Russia, 
with  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  of  approved 
valour.  The  czar,  who,  beside*  gaining  over 
such  powerfiil  auxiliaries  and  obtaining  an 
extension  of  territory  beyond  tbe  Dnieper, 
secnred  hi*  own  froiltiers  from  their  incur- 
Hons,  willingly  accepted  their  allegiance,  and 
promised  to  protect  them  against  their  ene- 
mies. The  honour  of  the  sultan,  and  the 
safety  of  his  empire  (for  the  Cossaks  had 
sometimes  extended  their  depredations  even 
into  the  suburbs  of  Constentinople*),  com- 
pelled him  to  revenge  tfajs  breach  of  feith.  But, 
though  the  Russian  power  at  that  time  was  de- 
pised  by  the  Turks,  a  war  in  an  nnknown  and 
inhospitable  country,  where  cold  and  hungei: 
would  impede  tbe  progress,  and  waste  the 
strength,  of  ari  in^^ing  army,  was  reluc- 

•  Chardm'i  Trayel^  p.  48,  ^  65.— The  ^rtreu  pf  Ocn. 
cow,  at  the  eotraace  of  the  Am4"  foriqe^  by  the  r^pflueDce  of  the 
Ditie^  and  the  Bogh,  yai  built  to  ptev^t  the  pindea  nd  ^i* 
cunioiu  of  tiif  Cotsaks  on  the  Eujose  aea. 
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twitly  resolved  upon,  and  not  actually  be- 
gun until  all  means  of  recon^liation  with 
die  Cossaks  had  been  tried  in  vain.  Sixty 
thousand  RusuEuis  and  Cossaks,  entrenched 
near  the  capital  of  the  Ukraine,  prevented 
the  junction  of  the  Tartars  with  the  Turks, 
The  Turks,  alarmed  at  the  defeat  and  slaugh^ 
ter  of  their  confederates,  and  not  daring  to 
risk  an  engagement,  fled  with  precipitation, 
and  irepEissed  the  Bogh,  Turkish  persever-. 
anpe  waji  soon  exhausted  by  difficulties;  and 
the  vizir  was  eager  to  conclude  a  war,  in 
which  success/could  be  procured  only  by  the 
endurance  of  hardships  which  he  thought 
too  severe  for  mortals*.     Fortune  was  now 


'  *  Caotenur's  Ottoman  hiitoty,  p.  S91.-— Voltaire  descnbes  - 
the  cQimtrjto  theeattt  between  Grodno  and  the  BorystheneSt  >s 
covered  with  marsheit  deKrts,  and  immenK  foreits.  It  was 
liere,  that  Charles  the  TwelfUi  and  the  «ar  carried  on  war,  in  the 
middle  of  the  winter  of  1709.  The  Swede*  and  the  Ruauant, 
each  led  on  by  their  warlike  sovereign,  accoanted  all  seaaoat  alike, 
.  The  importance  and  the  difficalties  of  the  campaign  were  express- 
ed  by  Charles  on  a  medal,  prtmatnre^  (truck  after  the  battle  of 
Holloiin,  «  ailT»,  paludes,  aggem,  hones,  »ictij"  for  the  ri- 
gours of  the  season  were  so  great  that,  in  ope  march,  the  king 
lost  two  thojiaand  men  by  the  severity  of  the  cold,  and  his  army 
wai  so  much  reduced,  during  the  winter,  that  he  was  forced  to 
yield  his  laurels  to  the  czar,  at  the  battle  of  Pultowa.  I  tra- 
tdkd  tfcrDu^  the  Ukraine  in  the  lonimer  of  1805,  and  w». 
nessed  the  generd  trnth  of  Voltaire's  description  of  i»  physical 
Keography,  and  its  cxoberaat  fenUity. 
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beginnings  to  abandon  the  Ottomui  anns  in 
other  quarters ;  and  the  despondency  of  the 
Turks,  which  Spon  had  observed,  might  b^ 
founded  on  the  remark,  that  the  first  formal 
renunciation  of  territory  which  had  been 
consecrated  to  Islamism  by  khuthi  and  ezann, 
was  made  to  an  hitherto-unknown  enemy, 
against  whom  attack  could  not,  in  any  age, 
^vail*,  and  whose  means  of  overpowering  re- 
sistance must  have  been  exaggerated  in  their 
minds,  if  computed,  according  to  the  Tartar 
reports,  by  the  extent  of  his  dominions.  The 
sense  of  their  danger  must,  however,  have 
been  confused  and  inaccurq,te,  or  the  heroitf 
wife  of  Peter  the  Great  could  not  so  eaaly 
have  -  rescued  the  Russian  empire  from  the 


■  Dariui  Hyitatpes  boldly  iavaded  the  Scyduan  iirilda  513 
yeirs  before  Christ,  with  70(^)00  mm.  Hii  army,  exposed 
daring  fiye  months  to  hunger  and  tlurst  and  the  darti  gf  a  flyiog 
enemy,  lost  the  greatest  put  of  its  itrengtbi  and  would  bare 
been  wholly  destroyed,  if  the  advice  of  Miltiadcs,  to  deitrqy  the 
bridge  of  bo»tt  on  the  Danube,  had  not  been  rejected.  While 
I)arius  WM  regretting  the  temerity  of  his  nndertakin^  an  ambat^ 
isdor  from  the  lungs  of  Scythk  arrived,  who,  being  introduced 
to  the  Peruao  monarch,  deHvered,  in  solemn  silence,  tb»  gifts  of 
his  mairtert,  which  «onsfsted  of  a  turd)  »  itogi  a  mo^ie,  and  five 
•rrowt.  ThesituatioB  of  Darius,  and  his  experience  of  unavul- 
ug  hardships,  made  rerbal  explaaarion  imneceasary :  he  hastily 
.  vididrew  his  troops,  and  aban^ited  )us  schcraci  of  Scythian  coth 
^uesu    (Herodot.  1.  iv.) 
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imminent  danger  which  threatened  it  at  flie 
battle  of  the  Pruth*.  The  genius  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  slumbered  at  the  signing  of 
the  treaty,  and  seems  still  desirous  of  per? 
'petuating  his  lethargy  till  the  comsummar 
tion  of  its  destiny^     Every  event  has .  since 


•  The  czar,  relying  on  the  auccoors  pron^sed  him  by  Cante- 
roir,  the  rebel-prince  of  Moldavia,  had  penetrated  fer  into  that 
country,  when  he  found  himself  on  the  baok^  of  the  Pnitb,  eiu:^ 
.rounded  by  an  arrny  of  200,000  T^irkg  and  ^aitaxa  :  his  owp 
troops,  which  at  first  had  conaisted  only  of  80,000  men,  were 
reduced  by  desertions  to  less  than  SOfidO,  exhausted  by  fatigue 
and  io  absolute  want  of  provisions  and  forage.  In  this  situation, 
.after  giving  orders  for  a  general  attack  at  fiaybreak,  the  czar  ha(l 
retired  to  his  tent,  anticipating  in  an  agony  of  despair  the  event 
of  so  unequal  a  battle.  The  czarina  alone  dared  to  disobey  his 
orders  and  break  in  upon  his  reureraeot:  she  had  nunmoaed  a 
council  of  the  general  officers,  and  had  prepared  a  letter  for  tbe 
grand  vizir  with  proposals  for  peace:  this  letter  she  prevailed 
iipon  Peter  to  sign,  and  collecting  all  her  money  and  jewels,  she 
iDunediately  despatched  an  otficer  to  the  Turkish  camp.  H^ 
negotiations  were  so  snccess&l  that,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances 
of  the  Swedish  king  and  the  intrigues  of  his  agent  Poniatowsk]^ 
^e  treaty  was  begun,  concluded,  and  signed,  on  the  2lBt  of 
July  I7I1'  The  czar  stipulated  to  surrender  the  fortresses  on 
Hm  sea  of  Azoff,  which  had  ^xea  ceded  to  him  at  the  peace  of 
Cafloritz  in  1700,  but  he  nerer  performed  his  engagements.  In 
the  viiiBf,  or  imperial  proclamation,  by  which  he  aiterwards  so- 
lemidy  admitted  Catherine  to  a  participation  in  the  loverrignty 
and  the  honoura  of  tbe  coronation,  he  acknowledges  with  grati- 
tude the  important  semces  which  she  had  rendered  to  the  Rua- 
nan  naticqi  on  thU  memorable  occasion.  (Voltaire^  histoirc  de 
Charlei  XII,  loide  Suede,  Et.v.) 
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coniirmed  Ae  forebodings  of  the  Turks,  aa^ 
increased  their  apprehensions :  and  it  seems 
now  to  be  a  popular  opinion,  that  the  city, 
abounding  in  faith*,  will  shortly  be  conT 
taminated  by  the  presence,  and  polluted  by 
die  sfipremacy  of  the  emperor  of  Russia  -f-. 

Though,  such  an   accession  of   territory  conKqun, 
might  gratify  the  ambition  of  the  sovereign,  MDqu^'rf 
ihe  interest  of  the  Russian  nobility  strongly  a^^ 
militates  against  it.      The  imagination    can 
scarcely    contemplate  a  power  which,  from 
the  frozen  marshes  of  the  Neva,  shall  extend 

»  Islamiol,  one  of  the  names  of  Constantinople. 

f  Mr.  Eton  says  (p,  200),  "  they  have  among  them  a  proi 
phecy,  that  the  lant  of  yetloianett,  which  they  interpret  to  be 
the  Russians,  are  to  take  Constantinople."  The  expression  of 
the  sons  of  yellowness  certainly  gives  this  asseition  somewhat  of 
^  oriental  tinge:  but  the  truth  is,  that  Ute  Turks,  ever  since 
thrir  defeats  by  the  emperor  Leopi^d  (see  Cantemir, 'p.  244), 
have  among  them  a  persuasion,  that  their  footing  In  Europe  is 
unstable,  and  that  Asia  is  the  (oontry  in  which  the  true  faith  mil 
longest  flourish. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  Dr.  Wittman  shoald  hare 
rallied  his  interesting  journal  by  the  insertion  of  the  idle  tales 
which  ignorant  interpreters  invent  to  amuse  the  idle  curiosity  of 
their  masters.  I  do  not  deny,  that  a  Turk,  in  a  moment  of  des- 
pondency, may  have  believed  the  existence  of  the  tradition  men. 
tioned  in  page  233 ;  but  1  doubt,  that  any  Turk  invented  it. 
There  is  nothjng  Turkish  in  the  composition,  except  the  igno- 
rance whkh  does  aot  discover,  in  the  extent  of  the  intervening 
comttry,  a  single  point  of  resistance  between  the  right  bank  qf 
the  Dniester  and  the  wdls.of  Connantioople. 
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its  icy  sceptre  over  tbe  s»yage8  of  Tchouski 
Nosa,  and  the  glowing  inhabitants  of  the 
Arabian  deserts.  Nevertheless,  the  establish- 
ment of  nich  a  power,  if  the  idea  can  be 
realized^  would  follow  from  the  annexation 
of  Thrace  to  Russia :  for  what  boundarj 
could  then  be  placed  to  its  ambition  ?  The 
Black  Sea  would  furrush  a  navy  which  would 
^onunand  the  Mediterranean ;  and  the  re- 
wstance  of  Asiatic  troops  would  scarcely  re- 
tard the  march  of  a  hardy  and  strictly  disci- 
plined soldiery.  The  consequence  of  such 
extension  of  dominion  would  be,  either  that 
the  Russian  empire  would  be  divided  into 
northern  and  southern,  or,  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment being  removed  to  a  more  genial 
climate,  the  north  would  again  be  neglected, 
and  relapse  into  its  farmer  barbarism.  Sweden 
might  then  discover,  that  conquest,  except 
it  be  founded,  in  justice,  cannot  be.  legally  re- 
tained, and  might  demand  the  restitution  of 
its  ceded  provinces.  Civiliaation,  which  all 
the  cares  of  a  vigilant  government  cannot 
naturalize  in  Russia,  and  which,  among  the 
people,  has  made  almost  no  progress,  would 
again  wither  under  the  benumbing  influence 
of  the  chmate ;  and  an  eternal  separation, 
except  for   the  purposes  of  a  Umited  conip. 
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merce,  would  be  established  between  the 
northern,  and  southern  worlds.  Mr.  Etcm, 
from  his  situatiiKi  at  St.  Petersburgh,  must 
have  possessed  superior  advantages  in  study- 
ing the  politics  of  the  Russian  cabinet :  and 
the  colossus  of  power,  which  the  utnjost 
fltretch  of  an  ordinary  in^inabon  can  scarce- 
}y  com[»'ehend,  shrinks  to  a  diminutive  sizs 
when  compared  with  the  gigantic  proportions 
of  that  which  Mr.  Eton  assures  us  was  actu- 
ally designed.  *'  The  empress's  vast  views 
of  aggrandizement  extended  to  the  conquest 
of  all  European  Turkey ;  the  re^stablishment 
of  the  Greek  empire,  and  placing  her  grand- 
son Constantine  on  the  throne  ctf  Con- 
stant'mople;  of  making  Egypt  an  indepen- 
dent state ;  of  incorp<Mrating  Polapd  into  her 
own  empire ;  of  making  a  conquest  of  Japan 
and  a  part  of  China,  and  establishing  a  naval 
power  in  those  seas*." 

*  Surref  of  tba  Turkitli  Jmiure,  in^ace,  p.  xi.— And  what 
next?  wu  the  tevsiblc,  thou^  natural  question  of  Fjrrrhus'i 
•ecretary,  when  hia  master  had  unfolded  to  him  a  similar  scheme 
of  conquest-  Certainly,  if  the  enjoyment  or  the  comnnioication  of 
hqtpuiMB  be  the  nltiaMte  end  ui^  higheat  gratificaioii  of  life,  the 
epicureao  philantlifopist,  inetead  of  feeling  himself  circumscribed 
by  the  line  of  the  Russian  frontiers,  mi^  iisd  ample  «p»c*  for 
exhibiting  his  good-will  towards  men,  without  erea  descendiog 
from  the  heights  of  the  l&tle  j[cpubtic  of  St.  Nbriao. 
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teUuoHtw  Volney  and  other  speculative  political -writt- 
E^^f  era,  considering  the  events,  which  they  them-r 
StomM*  selves  had  predipted,  as  inevitable,  have  feli-r 
ta^wf.  j,j|;g^jj  mwikind  on  the  augmentation  of  hap» 
piness  which  must  necessarily  ensue  on  the 
accomplis^ent  of  their  prophecies.  Our 
,  l&ocy  is  4^zled,  and  our  reason  is  subjugate 
,  ed  hy  the  fescination  of  their  eloquence,  and 
the  subtlety  pf  ^p\t  arguments.  The  dislike 
of  other  Christian  states  to  so  c^gerous'  an 
innovation  is  soothed  by  th«  suggestion,  that 
nothing  is  to  be  apprehended  frpm  triumphant 
Chtistianity ;  ^d  opposition  is  silenced  by 
representing  resistanpe  as  vain.  '*  Russia/' 
we  are  told,  '^  is  now  possessed  of  alt  the 
means,  so  long  and  so  perseveringly  pursued 
from  the  time  Peter  the  First  took  AzofF  to 
thi^  day,  of  annihilating  the  monstrous  and 
unwieldy  despotism  of  the  Ottoman  sceptre 
in  Europe.  The  empress  has  also  conceived 
the  vast  and  generous  design  of  delivering 
Greece  from  its  bondage,  and  of  establishing 
it  under  a  prince  q/  its  own  religion,  as  a 
free  and  independent  natiop."— :'*  ^inother 
war  must  totally  ex^nguish  the  Turkish 
power  in  Europe  j  an  event  desirable  to  most 
Christian  nations,  and  particularly  to  Great 
Britain."   Pouseielgue,  who  accompanied  the 
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French  eipeditioii ,  to  Egypt,  t^d  whose 
talents  are  confessed,  as  well  by  the  com- 
mander in  chief  as  by  the  English  editor  of 
the  intercepted  correspondence,  professes  a 
contrary  opinion.  "  It  must  eternally  be  the, 
interest  of  France,  of  England,  of  Prussia, 
and  even  of  the  Emperor,  to  oppose  the 
-downfal  of  the  Ottoman  empire*."  I  will  not 
undertake  to  determine  the  degree  of  respect 
which  may  be  due  to  these  different  authori- 
ties, nor  will  I  examine  how  far  the  circum- 
stances which  hare  arisen  since  the  publica- 
tion of  these  opinions,  may  have  diminish- 
ed the  means,  affected  the  interests,  or  chang- 
ed the  dispositions,  of  the  states  of  Europe. 
Bdt  I  question  whether  either  religion  or 
humanity  would  feel  much  cause  for  triumph, 
in  the  extension  of  the  secular  power  of  Rus- 
sia^ or  in  the  enlargement  of  her  ecclesiastical 
pale. 

I  have  observed  the  Greek  religion  in  Rus-  TtawOn 
sia  and  in  Turkey.     I  am  indeed  unlearned 
in  its  peculiar  doctrines,  but,  judging  of  it 
from   its  practice,  I  confess  it  to  be  justly 
characterized,   as  a  leprous  composition  of 

*  Sese  Volne^,  ooosid^ratioiis  ma  la  gnerre  actnelle  dea  Turcs. 
Surrey  of  the  Turldsh  empire,  p.  193|  397.  Intercepted  cor* 
reapoadeace  from  Egypt,  pan  Sd.  London,  1800. 
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ignorance,  superstition,  and  fenatlcism*.  VoU 
taire  describes^  as  antiquated  superstitiansf 
which  the  reformation,  introduced  by  Pete* 
tlie  Great,  had  abolished,  some  customs  and 
opinions  so  extraordinary  that. human  reason 
can  hardly  be  beHeved  to  be  so  degraded 
as  to  submit  to  their  influence  and  to  ac- 
knowledge iheir  authority  •f'.  ~  I  have  met 
with  Russians  among  whom  intoxication 
seems  a  preeept  of  religion,  but  who  would 
suffer  martyrdom  rather  than  smoke  tobacco, 
because  the  holy  scripture  declares,  that  that 
which  enters  into  the  mouth  of  man  does  not 
defile  him,  but  that  only  whidi  comes  out 
of  his  mouth.  These  are  men  of  the  old  un- 
corrupted  ject,  who  break  the  uniformity  of 
a  street  rather  than  perform  their  devotiona 
in  a  temple  which  is  not  built  due  east  and 
west ;  who  wear  thfeir  beards  in  spite  of  Peter 
the  Great;  and  who  drink  brandy  with  as 
much  devotion  as  that  monarch  himself. 
Many,  even  of  the  reformed  Russian  church, 
abstain  from  eating  pigeons,  because  the  holy 

*  See  Voyage  a  Coottaotinople,  p.  317.~-Such  an  aaiertioti 
nay  be  thought  too  geoenl  and  too  aeren.  The  truth  of  it  may 
even  W  doubted  by  those  who  h»e  not  leea  Ruaaiq,  at  the  state 
»r  religion  ia  no  country  in  Christeiidom  cu  prepare  a  traveller 
for  what  he  will  there  obaerre. 

t  See  Hiitwre  de  ChuW  XII,  Ur.  1. 
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Sipmt  IS  represented  uader  ilie  fbrn^  of  a  dove. 
That  confession  u  a  mockery,  if  not  even  an 
«ncotirageinent  to  iniquity.  The  priest  recites 
a  eatdogue  of  sins,  ths  penitent  roundlj 
cronfe^es  himself  guilty  of  t^  whiHe,  and  re- 
moves t^  whole  load  from  his  conscience  by 
obtaining  oik  general  absolutioti.  The  priests 
iare  ignorant  and  base  beyond  what  can  be 
imagined.  I  have  more  tban  once  turned 
jSLvay  with  cont^npt  and  disgnst .  from  the 
cfctgy  of  a  parish  staggering  fnun  hoiue  to 
bouse  to  confer  ti^r  Easter  benediction  on 
idieir  flock,  and  to  congratulate  diem  on  die 
retam  of  the  festival  in  repeated  dranghts  of 
"brandy  *.  These  reproaches  cannot  indeed 
be  applied  to  the  Greeks  of  Turkey.  Thar 
aaperstidons  are  somewhat  less  groM  and  o&n- 
sivB,  though  scarcely  less  absurd.  Both  the 
Hassan  and  Turkish  divisions  of  the  Greek 
church  unite  in  refu^ng  even  the  name  of 
Christian  to  men  of  other  commumons. 

1  assent  to  die  opinion  of  Mr.  Etini,  tliat  i 
die  cQurt  of  fiusaa  is  suSclendy  justified  in 

*  T%e  paaiarcli  of  Ccorgb,  a  iprdnte  cf  tbe  Gndc  coamw- 
■DAHt  »  repanedbj  Chardin  (p.  191)  is  bave  tlecbred.   "  that 

he  ^Am  w2«  not  ii}tdba^  dmnk  at  great  kuiwiU,  such  am 
£aater  aad  Cluistitias,  could  oat  be  a  gaol  Ouiuud,  asd  de> 
•errad  to  be  cxeonmusicated.*' 
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taking  possession  of  both  Tartaries,  and  ref 
ducing  the  inhabitants  to  something  like  a 
state  of  social  subordination.  The  safety  of 
Russia  required  it<  The  Tartars  were  coa^ 
stantly  making  incursions  into  Russia^  Po- 
land, and  Moldavia,  to  carry  off  the  inhabi«' 
tants,  and  j^lnnder  and  burn  the  vilkges. 

The  ramparts  of  the  Tartars  were  their  ide- 
Berts:  their  retreats  were  in  the  boundless 
expanse  of  their  naked  plains.  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  conquer,  or  to  check  them :  the  idle^ 
ness  and  the  independence  of  their  mode  of 
life  were  insuperable  difficulties  to  their  set> 
tling  and  becoming  cultivators,:  want  and 
privations  were  accounted  slight  inconvenien'- 
ces,  compared  to  peaceable,  laborious,  and 
unagitated,  Hfe :  nothing  could  be  offered  to 
them  equivalent  to  the  pleasures  and  ad- 
vantages of  rapine  and  of  freedom.  Wherever 
there ,  was  booty,  there  they  discovered 
enemies ;  and  their  enemies  themselves  con- 
stituted their  most  valuable  booty :  but, 
though  a  change  of  Ufe  might  be  a  severe 
punishment  to  their  captives,  they  never 
treated  them  with  intentional  severity ;  they 
either  sold  them,  or  employed  tliem,  under 
the  care  of  their  women,  in  menial  services, 
in  keeping  their  flocks,  or  in  pitching  and 
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removing  their  tents:  the  slaves,  however, 
shared  only  tho  same  hard  &re  which  satis' 
fied  their  masters,  and  experienced  from, 
them  neither  haughtiness,  nor  ill  usagt!* 

The  conqijests  over  the  Tartars  were  in  some 
degree  necessitated  by  the  geographical  posi* 
tion  of  Russia,  and  it  is  probable,  that  the 
sura  of  human  happiness  is  increased  by  their 
subjugation.  It  may,  however,  admit  of'  a 
doubt,  whether  the  same '  beneficial  conse" 
quences  would  attend  the  further  conquests 
of  Russia,  and  the  establishment  of  its  govern- 
ment over  the  wide  and  various  countries 
which  have  already  been  enumerated.  In 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Eton,  there  are  two  kinds 
of  good  government,  placed,  it  is  true,  at 
opposite  extremes  of  the  scale,  but  both 
equally  conducive  to  happiness,  and  between 
which  there  is  no  medium.  **  A  nation 
must  be  perfectly  free,  or  perfectiy  passive." 
"  Liberty,"  he  says,  "  has  been  no  where  un- 
derstood, no,  not  in  Athens,  but  in  this  happy 
island/'  And  if  in  this  respect  he  be  in  an  error, 
at  least  the  motive  is  commendable.  But 
though  Mr.  Eton  does  not  mean  to  recom^ 
mend  for  imitation  the  other  state  of  perfect 
government,  as  established  in  Russia,  sinc^ 
yoL.  II.  U 
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unfortunately  tliose  who  have  once  removed 
from  it  cannot  go  back  again,  yet  he  affirms, 
that  the  whole  mass  of  the  people  is  more 
happy  in  Russia  than  any  which  he  has  seen 
in  three  parts  of  the  globe ;  "  because  there, 
the  peasantry  look  upon  the  monarch  as  a 
divinity,  styling  him  God  of  the  earth,  zem- 
KOi  bog;  ignorant  of  any  government  but 
a  despotic  sceptre,  and  of  any  condition  but 
vassalage ;  happily  deprived  of  all  means  of 
evil  information.  The  soldiery,  content  with 
rye-biscuit  and  water ;  the  nobility  unable 
to  offer  the  least  opposition  to  the  crown,  de- 
pending on  it  for  every  honourable  distinc- 
tion of  rank,  civil  or  mihtary,  conferred,  but 
not  inheriiedf  and  which  he  who  bestows 
can  take  away,  while  they  who  suffer  must 
bless  his  name.  There  is  no  law  but  the  ex- 
press command  of  the  monarch,  who  can  de- 
base the  highest  subject  to  the  condition  of 
a  slave,  or  raise  the  lowest  to  the  first  dig- 
nity of  the  empire.  But-  this  autocratic  scep- 
tre exercises  no  despotism  over  the  subject 
msulting  to  mankind.  The  Russian  monarch 
is  not,  hke  the  stupid  Ottoinan,  seated  on  a 
throne  involved  in  black  clouds  of  ig- 
norance,    supported    by    cruelty    on    one 
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hand,  and  by  superstition  on  the  other,  at 
whose   feet  sits  terror,    and   below  terror, 
death*." 

Snch  is  Mr.  Eton's  picture  of  a  real,  not 
an  imaginary,  Utopia.  Fortunately,  he  does 
not  descend  to  the  minutis  of  the  blessings 
which  we,  equally  happy  Britons,  enjoy : 
but  let  us  endeavour  to  suppress  envy,  and 
while  we  rejoice  in  the  consummate  hap- 
piness of  thirty  millions  of  people,  let  us 
rejoice  no  less  in,  Mr.  Eton's  assurance, 
"  that  other  nations,  being  once  removed 
from  such  comforts,  need  never  expect  to 
enjoy  them-\." 

*  Survey  of  the  TorkUh  empire,  p.  433. — ^Thi»  happy  lyttem. 
of  gorenininit  wa«,  in  part,  formerly  enjoyed  by  Poland.  *•  U 
le  paysao  dc  seme  point  pour  lui,  mais  pour  det  adgneun,  k  qui 
lui«  aoo  clump,  et  lexraTail  de  sea  mains,  appartienneitc,  et  qui 
peuvent  le  vendre  et  I'egorger  avec  le  b£tail  de  la  terre."  (Hilt. 
deOMTlcXII.  liv.S.) 

f  Two  yearc  aJt«'  writing  thii  eulogium  on  the  RuEsian  go- 
vernment, Mr.  Eton  wrote  his  pogtscript,  though  both  were 
published  together.  The  Empreu  Catherine  was '  then  dead  % 
and  we  are  now  told,  "  that  it  ia  time  the  rotce  rf  tf^th  ihall 
be  heard.  It  is  only  in  foreign  politict  that  she  appears  great  t 
u  to  the  internal  goremment  of  the  empire,  it  was  left  to  ah« 
'  great  officers,  and  ^ey  inordinately  ^aed'  their  power  with 
imptuuty.  Hence  a  most  scRDdalotua  negligence,  and  corraptioa 
in  the  management  of  a&irs  in  every  department,  and  a  general 
idaxatioo  of  government  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Eaawchatka." 
(p.  450-)  "  She  kn^w  their  conduct  %  but  wU  <k)t^  ao4  abnotl 
H    2 
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ki«min«-  As  the  Dttx>man  porte  has-  long  since  aban- 
^ummu  doned  ail  schemes  of  ambition,  and  religi- 
•esiin^X  ously  observes  its  treaties  with  the  neighbouf- 
jng  states,  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks  from 
Europe  must  be  founded  only  on  some  of 
the  following  ostensible  reasons :  either  be- 
cause they  are  not  Christians;  or,  because 
the  title  by  which  they  hold  the  dominion  of 
their*  vast  empire,  though  acknowledged  by 
every  potentate  in  the  world,  must  now  be 
submitted  to  judicial  examination ;  or,  be- 
cause their  government  is  despotic,  and  a  great 
-proportion  of  their  subjects  are  deprived  of 
the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  civil  Uberty, 
xtn  account  of  their  dissenting  from  the  esta- 
blished creed*.  Upon  the  same  principles 
the  invasion  of  a  regenerating  army  may  be 

inacceMiblC)  to  complaint."  (p.  451.)  "  The  isstitabOD  of  ge- 
nera! goTeraiDenu  was  a  new  baithen  on  die  people  of  liity  mil- 
lioDB  of  roubles,  more  than  the  anciedt  simple  fegulationi,  a  aum, 
'  equal  to  three  fourths  of  the  who^  revenue  of  the  em|Hre.  The 
iocreas<  of  Texation  was  still  greater,"  (p.  151.)    Utrum  hornni 

*  Basbequius  indeed  gives  another  reuoni  which,;  wfaetlier  it 
be  ao  openly  a¥Owed  or  not,  will  be  the  chief  inducement  for 
carrying  into  execution  «  lie  vatl  and  gtnerout  Jetign"  of  con- 
qnoiing  Tmlcey.  «  Sed  n  Dec  laudia  ncc  honeati  pulchritudo 
aniniOB  tu^tes  inflammavit;  certe  ntilitaa,  cujut  hodie  priau 
ratio  (koHUj  moTcre  potnitf  ut  loca  t<un  [Kxclara,  tantiMjae  com- 
nsoditatibus  et  oj^ortuoiutibiu  ^lena,  barbarit  erepta,  s  itejw 
^iiu,  juv  oi  M^'  villmut  fmiidtru  (£[4it.  i|  ^  43.) 
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justified  in  any  other  country,  in  which  tha 
reins  of  government  are  as  loosely  held,  and 
as  unskilfully  managed.  I  do. not,  indeed, 
believe,  that  any  European  power  would 
publish  a  manifesto  grounded  on  such  puerile 
arguments.  If  the  invasion  of  Turkey  be 
commanded,  the  ratio  ultima  regum  will 
silence  argument,  and  enforce  conviction  on 
those  who  cannot  immediately  compre- 
hend, that  tlie  conqueror  is  acting  for  their 
benefit.  Besides,  if  the  Turkish  title  to 
dominion  in  Europe  be  ill-founded,  I  do 
not  see  how  the  case  is  altered  by  the 
interposition  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the 
Hellespont.  Asia  Minor  formed,  no  less 
than  Thrace,  a  part  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, subjected  to  Rome  by  unprovoked  in- 
vasion, by  forced  or  forged  concession,  and 
all  the  arts  to  which  the  most  civilized 
nations  resort  for  the  extension  of  terri- 
tory. The  reasoning  against  the  Turkish 
power  applies  no  less  to  Asia  than  to  Eu-» 
rope.  And  must  we  recur  to  mouldy  re- 
cords, to  ascertain  in  what  comer  of  the 
world  the  Turks  are  to  be  consigned  to 
peace  and  to  oblivion*?    Must  they  ram- 

•  "  We  wished,"  layi  Olirier  (p.  199),  «  that  the  Turki 
tBj^t  be  forced  to  return  to  the  vild  uid  dittant  cotuitiies  whcoce 
tbey  iuoed." 
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ble  about  in  search  of  Eden,  the  first  seat 
of  the  common  ancestors  of  mankind  ?  or 
retrace  their  steps  to  Selinginskoy,  whence 
M.  BiuUy  deduces  the  origin  of  human 
learning?  or  must  the  summary  Roman 
method  be  resorted  to,  and  peace  be  pro- 
claimed only  when  their  country  is  reduced 
to  a  solitude*? 

The  Chevaher  D'Ohsson  is  of  opinion,  that 
a  revolution  of  principle,  and  a  change  in 
the  system  of  government,  may  easily  be 
introduced  into  Turkey.  It  requires  only  a 
sultan  free  from  prejudices,  superior  to  the 
institutions  of  his  country  and  the  influence 
of  education,  assiste:!  by  a  mufti  animated 
with  the  same  zeal  for  the  public  good,  and 
seconded  in  his  views  by  a  vizir  of  prudence, 
courage  and  probity -f-.  He  ouglit  to  have 
known,  that  the  revolution  of  many  ages 
cannot  be  expected  to  produce  such  an  as- 
semblage of  virtuous  and  vigorous  minds, 
endowed  with  knowledge  so  diametrically  op- 
posite to  the  principles  of  their  education. 
The  example  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  for  a 
time  divested  himself  of  the  pomp  and  the 

•  ••  Ubi  solitudmnn  faciuQt,   pacem  appeUant."      (Galgaci 
Orat.4D  Taciti.Vit.  Agrie.  c.  SO.) 
f  Tableau  Cfneral,  DUcourt  [«-eIiiniaaire,  p.  xzxiii. 
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power  of  sovereignty,  in  order  to  study  the 
sciences  and  the  art  of  government  in  conn< 
tries  more,  advanced  in  civilization  than  his 
own,  is  a  singjilar  phenomenon  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind ;  and  a  similar  instance  must 
not  be  expected  to  recur  in  every  thousand 
years.  Conjectures  are  not  to  be  assumed 
as  fects :  neither  can  I  presume  to  venture 
any  opinion  on  the  probability  of  either 
event;  though  I  sincerely  wish,  that  tlie 
punishment  which  Volney  denounces  against 
the  empire  of  the  Ottomans  may  be  avert- 
ed, either  by  their  own  prudence  or  by  provi- 
dence. According  to  this  author,  '*  the  sul- 
tan, equally  affected  with  the  same  ignorance 
as  his  people,  will  continue  to  vegetate  in  his 
palace  ;  women  and  eunuchs  will  continue  to 
appoint  to  offices  and  places;  and  governments 
will  be  publicly  offered  to  sale,  The  pashas  will 
pillage  tlie  subjects,  and  impoverish  the  pro- 
vinces. The  divan  will  follow  its  maxims  of 
haughtiness  and  intolerance.  The  people 
will  be  instigated  by  fanaticism.  The  ge- 
nerals will  carry  on  war  without  intelli- 
gence, and  continue  to  lose  battles,  until 
this  incoherent  edifice  of  power,  shaken  to 
its  basij,  deprived  of  its  support,  and  los- 
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ing  its  equilibrium,  shall  &tl,  and  asto- 
nish the  vorld  with  another  instance  of 
mighty  ruin  * ." 

•  Ctmiim^fitu  BUT  la  jacrre  ictuell*  dci  Ture*. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 


R£LIGION>  MORALS,  MANNERS.  AND  CUSTOMS 
OF  THE  TURKS. 


J'hyiical  coMtituHotu  and  general  habilt, — Moral  and  rel^oui 
edvcaiioa. — Ptqntlar  belirf  and  practice. — Prieit*.~~—Der' 
vithet. — Emirr, — Pilgrimage  to  Mecca. — Predestination. — 
IwDocation  qf  tainta. — Belirf  in  the  efficaey  qf  avudeti,  relict, 
vnd  enchaiilmenti. — Faith  in  omcru  and  dreanu.-^Prtjudice 
^aijut  pictures. — Pmislnneni  ef  apostaiy. — Morality.-^ 
J^vtefytism.— -Modes  qf  proposing  the  faith  to  unbeliettrt.— 
PiAlic  ehariiies.'^Bospitalittf  and  aim*. — Tenderness  to- 
toards  brute  animals. — Character  qf  the  IVrlct; — their  au- 
sterity,— irrilaiiliiy  qf  temper,-~inteniperanee  in  the  um  qf 
tome- — and  opium, — cooetonmets,-— ambition,' — hypocriof,— 
tekavioitr  to  strangers.— Virlttes  t^  the  middle  clais.-~-Cloth- 
v^qf  the  l\trks. — 7^  warm  hath. — 7\iriish  luxuries  and 
gmutemenii ; — eoia>ertalion,~^siory-telling, — ombres  chiaoises, 

•"dancers    and    gladiaior*,~^-atMetie    exercises, General 

tei^th.—'Tlie  plague. — Mourning.— Inttrmentt  and  Juneral 


The  Turks  are  of  a  grave  and  saturnine  nj^e^ 
cast;  they  are  in  general  well  made  and  ro-tiomuid 
bust,  patient  of  hunger  and  privations,  capa-  habiu. 
ble  of  enduring  the  hardships  of  war»  but 
not  much   inclined    to  habits  of  industry. 
1 
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The  early  hours  and  the  regular  lives  of  their 
mothers,  their  o^vn  habitual  temperance  and 
general  freedom  from  violent  passions,  con^ 
tribute  to  the  preservation  of  their  health, 
and  the  regularity  of  their  features.  Their 
way  of  Uving  is  simple  and  domestic :  they 
prefer  apathy  and  indolence  to  active  enjoys 
ments ;  but  when  moved  by  a  powerful 
stimulus  they  sometimes  indulge  in  pleasures 
to  excess*. 

•  f  Pauci  exercendo  »gm  »el  aliu  anitnu  tolerare  ntan.  Noi) 
cnimarare  terrain  apt  expectare  aooum  tam  bcile  persuaseri*, 
tjoam  Tocare  hpites,  et  TuJnera  DKreri.  Pignun  ct  iners  omnino 
TJdetur  ludore  ac^iurere  quod  posm  languinc  parari."  (Montair 
ban.  ap.  Elzerir.  p.  24.) 

DenoBt  in  He  rtniev  of  the  different  phyBiognocnies  of  thv  . 
ItJiabitanu  of  Egypt*  cays,  f  Let  Turca  one  des  beaut&i  ping 
graves  avec  des  fbnnea  pins  motles ;  leurs  paupieret  ^paiues  iais- 
•ent  pen  d'exprcMicm  i.  |eun  yenx  i  le  nez  gra«,de  belles  bonchet 
bien  bwdees,  et  de  lenguet  barbei  teuffuet,  ud  teint  mcAna  baaaD^ 
un  cou  nouni,  toate  Tbabinide  du  corps  grave  et  loorde^— A 
par]^  en  artiste  on  ne  peut  iaire  de  leur  beaute  qiK  la  beaitte  d'ua 
Turc."     (Voyage,  &c.  t.  i,  p.  140,) 

Ce  Tott,  ID  his  preliimaary  discourse,  Eopposes*  that  tbeir 
fibrea  are  relaxed  and  their  bodies  enfeebltd  by  the  heat  of  the 
climate.  Can  the  climate  of  Thrace,  the  country  which  pro- 
duced the  gigantic  Maximin,  whose  extraordinary  strength  aod 
courage  procured  to  bim  from  the  Roman  annies  the  name*  of 
Ajax  and  Herculis,  and  even  the  imperial  dignity,  be  (apposed 
to  teiax  the  fibres  of  its  iabEintantt !  Vfiat  more  convindog  prooC 
can  be  given  of  the  natural  strength  of  tbeir  conttJtutioD,  than 
the  instance,  which  De  Tott  relates,  of  a  Tnrk  drinking  ofFtwft 
iMttles  of  lavender  water  without  intoxication  or  injury  to  hii»- 
jelf?    (SeeManc»r4,  t.  i,  p.  3.) 
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The  moral  character  is  fundamentally  fonned  "oral  •n<l 
in  infancy  and  childhood,  not  by  precept,  ■4?<=***<»- 
so  much  as  by  the  absence  of  evil ;  for  the 
Turks  receive  their  early  education  under  the 
care  of  their  mothers  and  their  female  atten- 
dants, who  are  secluded  from  the  promiscu- 
ous society  of  men,  and  removed  from  the 
contagion  of  vicious  example.  Their  religion, 
which  is  simple,  is  taught  them  by  their  pa? 
rents  in  the  harem.  The  minds  of  the  child- 
ren, as  in  other  countries,  are  moulded  into 
the  dogmas  of  a  particular  system  j  they  are 
inflated  with  the  idea  of  their  own  religious 
Buperiority ;  and  they  are  taught  to  cherish  the 
delusion,  till  they  regard  the  religionists  of 
other  denominations  with  feelings  of  contempt  - 
or  even  of  abhorrence. 

The  revelations  of  heaven,  and  the  precepts  Popoisr 
of  liie  prophet  equally  inculcate  on  the  minds  prMUce. 
of  Mussulmans  thisexalted  idea  of  themselves, 
and  this  sentiment  of  disdain  and  aversion  for 
those  who  are  strangers  to  their  feith.  "  The 
prayers  of  the  infidel  are  not  prayers,  but 
wanderings,"  says  the  koran.  "  I  withdraw 
my  foot,  and  turn  away  my  face,"  says  Ma- 
homet, **  from  i:^  society  in  which  the  faith- 
ful are  mixed  with  the  ungodly."  Nor  is  the 
uncharitableaess  of  the  sentiment  e\tinguish-i 
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ed,  nor  even  weakened,  by  the  death  of  its 
object.  "  Pray  not  for  those  whose  death  is 
eternal,"  is  a  precept  of  'the  Mahometan 
church,  **  and  defile  not  thy  feet  by  passing 
over  the  graves  of  men,  the  enemies  of  God 
and  his  prophet*."  These  commandments 
are  precise  and  positive :  they  regulate  the 
principles  and  the  conduct  of  all  classes  of 
■  Mussulmans.  It  is  vain  to  suppose  their  per- 
nicious and  uncharitable  tendency  counter- 
acted by  passages  of  scripture  which  breathe 
a  milder  spirit,  or  by  the  example  of  the 
prophet,  who  is  known  to  have  frequented 
the  society  of  unbelievers.  The  Mahometan^ 
who  has  risen  above  the  prevailing  prejudices 
of  his  religiMi  and  country,  will  alone  appeal 
to  these  more  tolerant  precepts,  in  order  to 
justify  his  conduct  to  his  own  heart,  or  to 
sanction  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  :*  but  the 
Tulgar  mind,  the  great  majority  of  the  ua- 

*  "  It  U  not  allowed  auto  the  prophet,  nor  unto  those  who 
are  true  believeri,  that  they  pray  for  idolaten,  although  they  be 
of  kio,  after  it  is  beccmie  known  unto  them,  that  they  are  ia- 
habitantt  of  hell.  Neither  cUd  Abraham  aik  forgiveneu  Bxr  hit 
&thert  otherwise  than  in  pursuance  of  a  promise  which  he  bad 
promised  unto  him  :  but  when  it  became  knownunto  him,thatlie 
wat  an  enemy  unto  God,  he  desisted  from  praying  for  him. 
Verily  Abrakun  was  [udfol  and  companionate."  Koran,  chap,  tx, 
▼er.  115,  116.  Sale's  traoslatioo,  r.  i,  p.  363-  Marac<^  p, 
SI7. 
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tion  in  every  class  of  society,  will  always' 
give  a  scrupulous  preference  to  those  parts 
of  religion  in  which  there  is  the  greatest  mix* 
ture  of  human  imperfection ;  where  savage 
intolerance  furnishes  an  excuse  for  malice  or 
for  pride*. 

*  In  the  reigo  of  AbduIUh  the  Third,  wrnamed  MeeMounn, 
Bagdad  was  afflicted  with  a  great  drought.  The  caliph  enjoined 
a  public  penaace,  and  went  himself  in  proceiaion,  at  the  head  of 
his  MusMihnaii  Bubjectii  to  perform,  in  the  neighbouring  plains, 
the  prayers  prescribed  by  religion  on  «uch  occasions.  The 
ceremony  was  repeated  on  three  succeeding  dayv,  but  without 
effect.  Heaven  withheld  its  bleaeings,  and  rejected' their  peti- 
tions. The  caliph  then  ordered  the  Jews  and  Christians  to  unite 
tiiar  supplications  with  those  of  the  &!thflil ;  when  lo !  to  the 
great  scandal  of  Islamism,  the  rain  fell  in  abundance,  the  earth 
was  refreshed,  but  the  caliph  was  astounded.  He  felt  the  affront 
eren  more  than  he  acknowledged  the  favourj  and  his  faith  stag- 
gered with  resentment. '  The  tiJema  were  assembled,  and  the 
caliph  proposed  his  doubts  j  when  a  reverend  doctor,  no  lesi 
teamed  than  pious,  arose,  and  enforcing  his  reasoming  with  the 
seductions  of  eloquence,  calmed  his  disquietude,  and  I^'ought 
him  back  into  the  etedfastness  of  truth.  The  Mahometan  doc- 
tors attribute  to  inspiration  the,  discourse  which  he  pronounced. 
*■  What  is  there,"  said  the  ho1<{  man,  "  so  extraordinary  in  thia 
ereot,  or  so  inimical  to  the  religion  of  Mahomet.  God,"  con* 
tinued  he,  "  so  loves  the  Mussulmans  his  chosen  people,  thdr 
pr^rers  and  thnr  petitions  are  so  gratefiil  to  his  ear  that  he  e?ea 
abMaioi  from  an  immediate  compliance  with  their  requests,  i> 
order  to  compel  them  to  renew  th«r  pioBs  addresses :  but  the 
roitx  of  iii$dels  is  harrii  and  dissonant :  and  if  he  grant  their 
pedtioiH,  it  is  from  ^sgnst  at  thnr  nauseous  snpplications,  and  to 
«d  tiiiiu^of  tbdr  unportonitiei.''    (Tab,  G^a.  t.  ii,  p.  350.) 
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The  namaz,  the  prayer  the  most  ofaliga- 
iory  on  Mussulmans,  and  the  .  most  pleasing 
to  the  Supreme  Being,  is  chiefly  a  confession 
of  the  divine  attributes,  and  of  the  nothing- 
ness of  man ;  a  solemn  act  of  homage  and 
gratitude  to  the  eternal  majesty.  The  iaith- 
ful  are  forbidden  to  ask  of  God  the  temporal 
blessings  of  this  frail  and  perishable  life :  the 
only  legitimate  object  of  the  namaz  is  to 
adore  the  Supreme  Being,  by  praying  for 
spiritual  gifts  and  tlie  ineffable  advantages 
of  eternal  felicity  *.  Confident  in  the  efficacy 
of  belief  and  the  virtue  of  prayer  and  legal 
purification,  the  Mussulmans  feel  no  humi- 
lity on  account  of  the  imperfections  of  human 
.  nature,  and  no  repentance  on  account  of  ac- 
tual transgressions -f".  The  unity  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  and  the  divine  mission  of  the 
prophet,  are  ail  that  are  insisted  on  as  neces- 
sary to  justification  with  God  J  ;  and  as  these 

*  See  Tableau  General,  t.  it,  p.  70—99. 

"  The  prophet  himself  was  so  filled  with  divine  lore,  when 
lie  performed  hU  devotions,  that  his  pure  and  holy  beart  was 
laid  to  boil  like  water  Id  a  cauldron  on  a  strong  fire."  (Tab. 
Gfn.  t.ii,  p.  76.) 

'}■  That  is,  no  repentance  considered  as  an  act  of  the  mind, 
for  they  have  many  penitential  rites  and  ceremonies. 
1    ^  "  Nous  croyons,  nous  confessons,  nous  attritons,  quil  a'f 
a  de  Dieu  qiie  Dieu  seal;  Dieu  unique,  lequel  n'admet  point 
a  lui ;  (romance  heurtutt  a  laqiitlU  est  atlaehii  /* 
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imply  no  contradiction,  and  involve  no  rays* 
tery,  the  mind  seems  to  comprehend  both 
points  without  an  effort,  and  to  hold  them 
with  steadiness.  Hence  their  conscences  are 
never  alarmed  at  the  weakness  or  insuffi- 
ciency of  their  feith  ;  nor  can  they  ever 
doubt  of  their  acceptance  with  God.  Their 
religion  consoles  and  elevates  them  through 
life^  and  never  disturbs  their  dying  mo- 
ments*. 

beatitajt  cf/Hte.-^— D'apret  ce  precipe,  quiconque  mnut  duii 
la  fbi  Munlmane  est  ^ta  de  gaj^er  k  ciel.  Esc-il  charge  de 
p^ches,  a-t-il  transgress^  la  loi,  a-t-il  neglig^  le  culte  et  la  pra- 
tiqae  del  bonne*  teuvm,  il  oe  I'expoee  qa'  i  des  peinei  toujoars 
lOunuses  k  la  volonte  caprSme  da  Cri^teur,  qui  est  le  maltre  de 
pardonner  emierement  les  plus  graada  crimes,  comme  de  pumr 
•everemeDt  les  moindres  fautes.  Or  le  Musulman  p&hear  Tenant 
^  toe  ran^  dans  la  claaae  des  enfans  rebelles  qui  ont  encount  les 
cbftdraens  du  p&re  celeste,  eprouve  les  tourmens  qui  lui  sont  det- 
tines  pour  I'expiatioo  de  ses  pechi'S.  AInsi  purifi£  par  le  feu  de 
I'enfer,  il  se  trouve  en  ^at  de  paroltre  derant  la  face  de  son 
createnr,  et  de  jomr  dans  la  toahi  des  iius,  du  bonheur  qni  leur 
apparrient."     (Tab.  Gen.  t.  i,  p.  146.  t.  ii,  p.  214.) 

The  herety  of  the  Kharidjys,  agMnit  which  the  caliph  Atf 
displayed  a  zeal  which  occauoned  his  death,  consisted  chiefiy  la 
the  doctrine,  that  enormous  sins  counteract,  and  even  annul,  &iih, 
which  can  only  be  meritorious  when  accompanied  with  the  con- 
■tant  practice  of  morality. 

*  The  death  of  the  rizir  Ahmed  Pasha  by  order  of  Sultan 
Soliraan,  a«  related  by  Baron  Bu^ck  (Episi.  ii,  p.  90],  ta  a 
remarkable  instance  of  Turkish  fortitude.  "  Cum  mane  in  dira- 
Dnin  Tcmsset,  mox  afliut  qui  d  regis  somine  mortem  indiceret, 
qui  oimcius  Achvmalem  baud  moko  magis  commorit,  ut  erat- 
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The  general  opinion  among  Mussulman* 
is,  that  the  koran  is  uncreated,  that  it  has 
existed  from  eternity,  either  in  the  divine 
essence,  or  in  tablets  of  immense  magnitude 
laid  up  in  the  throne  of  God,  'in  which  tho 
complete  and  perpetual  series  of  events  is 
described.  Mahomet  himself  was  so  con< 
vinced  of  its  superiority  to  all  human  pro- 
ductions that  he  declares,  in  the  seventeenth 
chapter,  that  if  the  whole  race  of  men  and 
daemons  were  to  unite  in  order  to  produce 
something  similar  to  the  excellences  of  the 
koran,' they  could  never  succeed.  A  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  this  subject  has,  however, 
in  former  ages,  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
Mahometan  church,  perverted  the  judgment 
even  of  the  commanders  of  the  faithful,  and 
given  rise  to  controversy  and  persecution. 
Hannbel,  the  founder  of  one  of  the  orthodox: 
sects,  resisted  the  heresy  of  the  caliphs,  and 

iDcreditMli  magnitudine  aDuni,  <]uain  *i  nifail  ad  ipsuni  per^eret. 
Camificem  tantiun  munus  taam  exequ!  paranteffl,  a  le  repulit* 
baud  convenire  exisdnuni  tioto  honore  modo  usum  pollaus  illint 
manibus  attreccari :  cumque  oculos  ad  eoi  ijni  idatabant  circam- 
tnlisKt,  hominem  hooestuiiit  litn  amicuni,  orarit,  nt  hoc  libt 
daret,  ut  ejui  maoUius  necaretnr,  iutorum  id  libi  magni  et  pM- 
tretni  muDciia  loco ;  quod  ille»  edam  atque  etiam  logaXiu,  non 
lecusaiit.  VenuQ  Achomates  earn  monrat,  ne  ttatim  atqne  una 
vice  attricto  nerro  k  tnfrocaret,  led  eo  remisaoi  temel  refinte 
jutmaii  ^ug  bcio,  nervumaddacem  dsnec  cxiUuiiiarctar.'^ 
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■was  a  martyr  to  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity 
of  the  koran.  Mahomet  the  Third  was,  pre- 
sent at  his  executioHt  and  beheld  with  asto- 
nishment-the  -conatBHicy  of  his  iaith^  and  hw 
insensibihty  to  bodily  pain  during  the  inflic- 
tion of  the  torture*,^ 

Many  ctf  the  learned  Turks  are  said  to  re- 
iiise  an  implicit  belief  to  all  the  miracles  re- 
corded in  the  koran-f;  but  none  of  them  scs 
far  contradict  the  national  prejudices  as  pub- 
licly to  withhold  their  assentj.  Am  fiffendu 
skilled  in  :mathematics,  was  asked,  how  he 


*  See  Maracci,  de  alcohiio,  p.  S8.  Sale's  koran,  r.  U|  -pj 
108.     Tab.  Gen.  t.  i,  p.  91. 

«  Tutiisime  illi  incedebant,  .qui  vertris  Coram  adherentea  dice* 
Eant  ilium  esK  potittim,  rel  dtmisiuih,  et  de  br^atioDC  ejus  silcii 
bant."  (Reland,  de  religione  MoHafnmedioa,  I.  i,  p.  ]S,  n.) 

The  learned  father  Maracci  (de  alcorano,  p.  41(  42)  delivers 
it  as  iiis  serious  opioion,  that  the  ioran  is  the  worlc  of  the  devil. 
A  diacorery  to  which  be  was  led  by  obierring  its  reaemblance 
with  the  eiyle  and  mauner  of  the  same  author  in  other  more  opea' 
ly  avowed  perforstaDcea. 

f  The  mioutix  of  Torkiah  belief  are  indeed  as  little  recoo' 
sileable  to  commoi)  senW  aa  the  fables  of  ancient  mythology.  But 
a>  Voltaire  juatly  oljservesi  f  h»  Tufcs  senses  rient  de  ces  bftises 
rabulei ;  let  jewKs  ieouaes  n'j  penaeat  pas  ;  lea  Tieilles  derate* 
y  croient." 

^:  Khodjea  Behhay'ud-dinn  Malucbibefidy,  tfie  greatest  sain 
«f  TnrkiataD)  bequeathed  to  the  fi^dtiid  this  maxita  for  the  re 
ipktioD  of  dteir  G(»duct :  "  the  extoior  for  the  worldf  the  »■ 
ttrior  firfGod."     (T(*.  Gia.  t.  i,  p.507.) 
VOl(.  XI.  ^ 
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Gduld  believe,  tliat  Mahomet  broke  the  star 
of  the  moon,  and  caught  half  of  it  felling 
from  heaven  in  his  sleeve.  He  replied,  that ' 
indeed  it  was  not  only  not  agreeable,  bat 
contrary,  to  the  course  of  nature;  but  that, 
as  ihe  koran  affirmed  the  truth  of  the  mi- 
racle, he  could  not  refuse  it  his  assent;  for, 
added  he,  God  can  do  whatever  he  pleases*. 
They  admit  with  equal  fecilily  the  wonder- 
ful stories  related  by  Christmns,  and  ou 
-some  occasions  conform  to  the  popular  pre- 
judices even  of  tiiis  despised  sect;  as  in  tbe 
instance  given  by  Cantemir,  of  the  lord  of  a 
village,  who  suffered  no.  work  to  be  done  on 
St-Phocas's  day,  because  formerly  the  saint, 
in  revenge  for  the  profanation  of  his  festival, 
had  burnt  their  standing  com-j-.     The  opi- 

*  The  story  is  from  Cantemir,  who  affiima  (Ottoman  hb- 
tory,  p,  31,  note  7),  ihax  he  himself  held  this  convei^adon  with 
the  e^oidS;  and  his  general  Teracity  is  proved  from  the  iDteraal 
testimoDjr  of  his  writinga.Can  temir,  hawcTer,  &kows  htmsetf 
in  this,  as  well  at  ia  odier  bitaneet,  to  be  but  niperfidally  ac- 
quainted with  the  ior/m,  or  at  least  H>  luTe  read  it  under  that 
prqudice  of  which  a.  Greek  Can  nerer  divett  liimaelf.  The  stoiy 
_  ef  the  fraction  of  the  moon  is  »  the  54di  chapter  of  the  ioroM  g 
'  itid  it  is  alluded  to  in  the  Tableau  Gfn^ral,  t.  i,  p.  199,  and  t. 
iii,  p.  295.     See  abo  GJbboa'a  Roman  hlrtory,  r.  ix,  p.  272. 

■(■  *  Us  ne  se  Ksrent  ^  aucun  acte  eM&ieur  de  deTOtion  enrer* 
2iao»  Chiiat ;  isais  aiust  ne  «e  permettent-ils  jamais  la  motndrc 
irrererence,  ni  mSmc  le  deplacement  d'-aucuoe  rdi^ue  Chretleaiie. 
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flioD,  that  sanctity  of  life,  indepencjently  .of 
any  particular  religious  persuasion,  is  suf. 
£cient  for  salvation,  is  silently  embraced  by 
ft  few  liberal  Turks,  though  it  is  condeinne4 
by  the  Mdiiometan  church  as  a  heresy*. 

It  has  been  observed,  that,  in  all  ages, 
diose  who  are  satiated  with  enjoyments  ara 
most  inclined  to  become  atheists,  and  that 
superstition  is  most  apt  to  make  those  its 
prey  who  are  oppressed  with  misery  and, 
want.  But  atheism,  whether  speculative  or 
practieal,  is  rare  among  the  Turks ;  for  when 
Jiie  doctiines  of  the  existence  of  God  and  th^ 
immortality  of  the  soul  have  been  implanted 
in  the  mind  by  early  education,  they  cannot 
foe  eradicated,^  unless,  perhaps,  by  intense 
and  perverted  study  and  reflection,  of  which 
the  Turks,  from  habitual  indolence,  are  in- 
«apable-f-.     The  terrors  of  conscience,  which 

Ce  Mroit,  £«ent-ib,  atdrer  aur  nous  la  eolere  ct  la  mal^dlctioii  (if 
ce grand  {iroph«te."     (Tab.  G^.  t.ii,  P^40l.) 

•  See  Buibe).  Ejust.  iii,  p.  126.  Jtfland,  de  i^.  M<Am. 
1.  ii,  sec.  3. 

f  "  Ccux  mfime  qta  ne^raat  pat  bien  coovamcai  de  I'aponoUt 
du  prophetet  o'en  sont  pa*  moisi  attach'f  an  dogme  de  I'unitf 
de  I'^tre  $upr^e,  oi  moins  p&n^p^s  de  con  ejcuteaice  et  de  Mf 
attribuu  inlioij."     (Tab.  Gen  uiy,  p.  464.) 

1  tied  myself  at  variaDce,  both  in  my  astertionB  aod  my  rea* 
4omDy,  wUb  Sir  Jainei  Poner,  who  »ayi  ^  Z9),  "tbati^  i» 
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generate  in  the  vicious  and  profligate  a  wish 
to  disbelieve,  and  at  last,  perhaps,  a  waver- 
ing consciousness,  that  they  do  disbelieve 
these  doctrines,  operate  but  little  on  the 
minds  of  men  who  are  firmly  convinced,  dwt 
the  divine  favour  is  never  withdrawn  from 
those  who  are  stedfast  in  their  profession  of 
faith,  and  constant  in  their  practice. of  reli- 

Cett;dn  diere  are  unong  the  Turks  maity  philciopbical  imi^s  i 
«*>that  they;  have  the  \vhole  (ystemt  of  the  Arinotelian  aod 
fcpicurean -philosophy  translated  into  their  own  language;  and 
finding  the  latter,  'MUh  they  tail  tie  Dcmocrilic,  to  cut  more  ef- 
fccioally  at  the  Mjot,  end  to  be  more  conformable  to  their  pretent 
indolence,  ease,  and  security,  tkry  generally  adapt  tt  ;  lo  that, 
Jierhaps  without  their  knowing  it,  they  are  at  -once  fierjtct 
alheiiU  and  proieGseil  Mahometans  Superstition,  and  itt  traip," 
Continues  Sir  James  Porter,  "  arc  a  true  basis  for  atheism ;  ther* 
JB  no  medium ;  from  the  one  extreme  the  mind  is  fiirciblyt  thon^ 
imperceptibly,  diiven  to  the  other:  henct  the  Turii  tatHy  ^tinge 

Sir  James  Forte#,  xvho  frai  so  little  acquainted  with  tlw' 
Turkish  language  as  to  assert,  "  that  it  is  composed  of  the  very 
dregs  of  the  Persian  and  Arabian  tongues,"  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  derived  his  information  from  the  purest  sources.  It  ap- 
pears  iodeed  to  have  been  communicated  to  him  by  bis  drago- 
mans (mere  men  of  words,  wha  are  always  pr^)ared  to  answer 
every  question,  on  every  subject,  rather  than  confess  their  igno- 
rance, and  who  alw:iys  accommodate  their  answers  to  the  wishes 
ftf  the  inquirer),  and  as  such,  it  may  be  dismissed  wit]iout  fiarther 
remark.  I  am  much  disposed  to  doubt,  that  Superstition  necel. 
saiily  leads  to  atheism  j  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the 
.  merits  of  the  position,- as  fanaticism,  and  not  superstition,  is  the 
promiaeDt  feature  of  the  Mahometan  religion. 
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gious  rites.  The  belief  arid  tlie  per^rifiaihjp 
of  both  are  simple  and  easy,  and  not  only 
may  exist  unconnected  with  virtue,  but  may 
even  seem  to  expiate  vicious  conduct.  Henoe 
that  tranquillity  with  respect  to  futurity 
which  never  abandons  the  Turk ;  and  hence 
his  neglect  of  palliatives  for  an  evil,  of 
which,  so  far  as  regards  himself  as  a  behever, 
he  cannot  consistently  suspect  the  eicistence. 
-  -  The  popular  religion  of  the  Turks  consists 
■  in  belief,  prayers,  ablutions,  and  festings  at 
stated  periods. 

They  are  called  to  namaz  (prayers)  five 
times  a  day,  by  the  muezzinn  (chanter),  who 
recites,  from  the  highest  tower  of  the  Jam> 
the  hymn  ezanUt  containing  a  confession  of 
faith,  in  the  following  form.  "  God  most 
high!  I  bear  witness,  that  there  is  no  God 
but  God.  I  bear  witness,  that  Mahomet  is 
the  prophet  of  God.  Come  to  prayer: 
come  to  the  asylum  of  salvation.  Great 
God !     There  is  no  God  but  God." 

The  canonical  hours  for  the  morning  prayer 

■  are  from  the  first  dawning  of  the  day  to  sun- 
rise.    This  prayer  was  first  perfofmed   by 

■  Adam  on  his  expulsion  from  Paradise,  when 
he  returned  thanks  to  God  oh  being  deUyer- 
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•d  from  fehe  darkness  of  night,  and  ag^o 
permitted  to  behold  the  approach  of  day.  To- 
wards the  concluaioQ  of  the  morning  ezanrit 
the  mueziinn  exhorts  the  feithful  to  be  dili- 
gent in  their  devotions,  by  rep«iting,  imme- 
diately after  the  words,  cpme  to  the  asylum 
of  salvation,  "  prayer  is  preferable  to  sleep, 
prayer  is  preferable  to  sleep*."  The  namaz  of 
noon,  which  may  be  said  at  any  period  of 
the  interval  between  the  merjdian  and  the 
next  succeeding  namaz,  was  instituted  by 
Abraham  after  his  purposed  sacrifice  of  his 
«on  Isaac.  The  afternoon  namazt  in  which 
the  prophet  Junas  first  expressed  his  gratitude 
on  being  cast  up  from  the  belly  of  the  whale, 
begins  when  the  shadow  projected  on  the 
dial  is  of  twice  the  length  of  the  gnomon, 
and  it  may  be  said  as  long  as  the  sun  con- 
tinues above  the  horizon.  The  evening 
prayer  is  beheved  by  Mahometans  to  have 
been  instituted  by  Jesus  Christ:  the  hours 
appointed  for  the  performance  of  this  namax 

*  Eflthymlut  accnw*  the  MtlioBMtaBt  of  wontiJpping  Ae 
monimg  star  under  the  name  of  col«r  /  "  which)"  uyi  Sir  ^il« 
£ani  Jonei  (who  ia  merciless  towardi  thoie  who  write  oa  sudt 
.  mibjecu  vntbotat  posttsnag  the  Oriental  liugvaget),  "  w  a  pal- 
pable lie,  aril  log  from  the  ignonive  of  the  wnicr,  who  heard  die 
cri«s  OB  the  motquei  calliag  the  people  to  moniing  prayen  bj 
^  word*  allai  aeiar."  {VfoAh  t.  i,  p  M^) 
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are  from  the  setting  of  the  sun  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  twihght,  when  the  night-prayer 
is  performed,  in  imitation  of  Moses.  On 
Friday,  which  is  consecrated  to  pubUc  w<y- 
ship  in  commemoration  of  the  creation  of 
man,  the  Mahometans  recite  an  additional 
namaz,  and  a,  prayer'  salath'  ul-^uma  be- 
tween sunrising  and  noon. 

In  the  najnaz  there  are  several  prostra- 
tions, some  of  which  must  not  on  any  ac- 
count be  omitted,  being  farz^  or  the  imme- 
diate command  of  God :  others  may  be  omit- 
ted, though  not  without  some  degree  of  sin, 
being  sunneth,  institutions  of  the  prophet, 
or  rather  an  imitation  of  his  practice*. 

The  Turks  admit  of  purgatory,  araf,  in 
which  the  believer  is  to  repeat  the  prayers 
which  he  omitted,  in  his  life,  or  neglected  to 
«ay  at  the  appointed  times.  Even  martyrs^ 
according  to  the  most  prevailing  opinion  of 
Mussulmans,  are  dooihed  to  expiate  in  pur- 
gatory the  sin  of  disrespect  towards  their 
parents-j-.     They  assert,  that  the  sinful  soul* 

*  BuibequiuB  miuvprcBeati  die  devotiobs  of  the  Turks,  when' 
he  «ay«,  (Epist.  iii,  p.  178)  *■  Saccrdote  Mabnmetie  nomen 
proDQDciante,  pariter  una'  omnes  capita  ad  genua  usque  aubmitte- 
bant.  Cum  nomen  Dei  proferetur,  in  £iciem  venerabundi  pro- 
oddnnt,  et  teiram  deosculatnator." 

■J-  See  Tab.  Gen.  t.  i,  p.  1*8. 
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is  greatly  benefited  by  the  prayers  of  th* 
living,  and  still  more  so  by  the  reading  of 
the  Jcoran,  whereby  the  angel  Gabriel  is 
assisted  in  guarding  the  soul  from  the  devils, 
during  the  forty  days  of  its  hovering  about 
the  grave  wherein  the  body  is  laid. 

The  abdest,  or  ablution  of  the  hands,  face, 
mouth,  head,  neck,  arms,  and  feet,  accqm-r 
panied  with  suitable  prayers,  is  performed 
by  the  Turks  in  a  particular  manner  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  Persians,  and  is  an 
indispensable  preparation  to  the  namaz  or 
prayer*.  Ghoussoul  is  the  purification  of 
the  whole  body,  in  cases  which  are  specified  ' 
in  the  religious  code  of  the  Mahometans. 
Ghassl,    qr  simple  washing,  is   ordered'  for   * 

*  "  A  reit  effcnii,  OT  secretary  of  state,  reputed  of  great  abi- 
Kty  aad  learning,  sent  far  a  Christian  dragoman,  or  interpreter, 
pn  very  urgent  buEiness  ;  Y^e  at^de3i  and  found  the  se^retar^ 
deeply  engaged  in  dispute  with  liis  Bon-iu-law  oa  the  importai* 
question,  to  what  exact  height  their  hands  or  arms,  feet  or  legs, 
shoulcl-  be  washed,  to  render  themselves  truly  acceptable  tq  God." 
(ObKerva^ona  on  tlie  religion,  $c  of  the  Turks,  p.  ^.)  Such 
is  Sir  James  Portrays  story,  who  boasts  of  his  superior  means  of 
obtaifiing  in&imatioD,  ^nd  yet  we  see  fell  into  the  emir  of  be- 
lieving 3  dragcwian.  Now  the  mode  of  performing  ^I  tjie  ^tn- 
^ons  is  so  minutely  described,  and  in  several  instances  with  th^ 
Qa'iVeti  which  modern  European  mannert  will  scarceiy^)qlet^te, 
that  no  doubt  or  dispute  can  possibly  arise  between  ^usselmani 
en  thii  tnbject. 
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removing  any  visible  or  substantial  impurity, 
from  the  clothes  or  the  person,  of  a  nature 
to  invalidate  or  annul  the  virtue  of  prayer. 

The  fest  of  the  month  of  ramazan  con- 
sists in  abstaining  from  food  or  drink,  or 
any  gratification  of  the  senses,  during  the 
%hole  time  of  the  sun's  continuance  above 
the  horizon. 

The  immediate  ministers  of  religion  make  ^°^ 
no  parfof  the  body  ofuiema.  In  the  larger 
.  mosques  there  are  sheiks,  or  preachers; 
kiatibSf  readers  or  deacons,  whp,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  prophet  and  caliphs,  and  in  the 
namy  and  under  the  sacerdotal  authority  of 
the  sultan,  discharge  the  functions  of  the 
imameth  or  high  priesthood;  imams,  who 
recite  the  namaz;  and  muezzinns,  who  sum- 
mon the  people  to  prayers-;  besides  cayyims 
<)j  sextons.  In  villages,  or  small  parishes, 
the  duties  of  the  whole  are  performed  by  the 
imam,  who  is  sometimes  also  the  hogia,  or 
schoolmaster  for  the  children :  but  he  owes 
this  appointment  to  his  being  the  only  person 
possessing  sufficient  leisure  or  the  necessary 
qualification*. 

The  priests  in  their  habits  of  life  are  not 
distinguished  from  other  citizens;  they  live 
in  the  same  society  and  engage  in  the  same 
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pursuits* ;  they  sacrifice  no  comforts,  and 
are  compelled  to  no  acts  of  self-denial :  their 
influence  on  society  is  entirely  dependent  on 
their  reputation  for  learning  and  talents,  or 
on  their  gra\itv  and  moral  conduct.  -They 
are  seldom  the  professed  instructors  of  youth, 
much  less  of  men,  and  they  are  by  no  means 
considered  as  the  directors  of  conscience. 
They  merely  chant  aloud  the  church  service, 
and  perform  offices,  which  the  master  of  ^ 
iamily  or  the  oldest  person  in  company,  as 
frequently,  and  as  consistently,  performs  as- 
themselves.  The  Turks  know  nothing  of 
those  expiatory  ceremonies  which  give  so 
much  influence  to  tlj&  priesthood :  all  the 
practices  of  their  religion  can  be,  and  are, 
performed  without  the  interference  of  the 
priests-t". 

*  When  Baron  de  Ton  was  fortifying  the  Dardanelles,  the 
fiaiia  strongly  recommended  to  his  ootice  a  muexaiiiai,  or  crier 
of  a  mosque,  as  a  man  who  had  a  aorprinng  genius  for  throwing 
bombs,  and  to  whom  he  intended  to  give  the  post  oijirtt  homhar~ 
diet.     (Memoirs,  t.  ii,  p.  53.) 

\  "  On  entretient  dans  les  hotel*  publics,  danf  les  grandcG  mai-  . 
tons,  des  imams  et  des  mufz sin tu  particuliers, a  titre  de  diapelains. 
ou  d'aum&niers.  Ces  mae^xlnm  annoncent  Vc%an*  snr  le  haut  de- 
I'escalier  ou  vers  la  porte  8e  la  piece  destioee  a  la  priere,  se  met- 
tent  ensuite  dans  une  des  ligaes  de  I'assembl^e,  ou  ils  recitent  la 
seconde  annoDce,  ikameth;  apres  quoi  I'lBmm,  place  comme  dans 

4 
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The  iilstituiion  of  the  different  orders  of  ncrruhaL 
dervishes  is  foreign  to  the  genuine  spirit  of 
the  Mahometan  religion.  Some  of  the  Ot* 
toman  ministers  have  even  attempted  theif 
Suppression;  but  the  vulgar,  who  certainly 
consider  their  ceremonies  to  possess  the  forci 
of  incantation,  submit  to  their  caprices,  and 
court  their  benediction  by  respect  and  libe-* 
fality. 

I  apply  the  epithet  vulgar  to  the  character 
of  the  mind,  the  constituent  part  of  the  man, 
rather  than  to  the  rank  in  life  ;  for  Selim  the 
First,  the  conqueror  of  Egypt, '  was  himself 
no  less  a  slave  to  this  absurd  superstition 
than  the  meanest  of  his  subjects.  When  he 
had  made  himself  master  of  Syria,  bis  greatest 
anxiety  was  to  seek  out,  and  heap  pre- 
sents and' benefits  on,  the  sheiks  and  dev" 
vishes,  in  hopes  of  being  aided  in  his  future 
expeditions  by  their  blessings  and  prayersl 
His  devotion  led  him  to  visit  an  anchoritej 


Jet  temples  a  U  tSte  du  corps,  commence  le  namait.  Ca  na- 
■istres  particuBers  n'opt  rien  de-commati  avec  les  roinistrcs  publics 
TOUL-S  au  setricc  des  mosqu^a.  Ce  joal  de  smplet  cUoyrht, 
nammii  fiar  hi  chcfi  dufamUltt,  tout  h  nam  ct  I'autor'tle  dcaquth 
lit  prisldnit  i  «  reUgitttx  exretce,  eemmt  ai/aiU  eux-mtmet  h 
dn^  de  j'?B  aequUur  tn  personne.  Cette  prerogative  en  com. 
unine  iL  toot  Manilman  d^i  les  aisemblees  paniculieres.'*  (Tab. 
G^  t.  iif  p.  17&) 
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who  dwelt  in  a  corner  of  the  mosquft  of 
Damascus.  The  sultan  bowed  himself  down 
before  the  saint,  and  stood  in  the  humblest 
attitude,  not  daring  to  break  silence :  the 
pious  solitary,  on  tlie  other  hand,  held  his 
peace  from  respect  for  the  monarch.  After  a 
long  pause  an  officer  of  the  court  b.rpli;e  the 
charm,  and  relieved  them  both  from  this 
ridiculous  state  of  suspense :  but  Selim,  be- 
fore be  dared  to  solicit  the  prayers  of  the 
sheik  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Ottoman  arma^- 
severely  rebuked  the  favourite  for  his  unholy 
impatience  *. 

The  word  dervish,  derived  from  the  Per-  ^ 
uan  and  signifying  the  threshold  of  a  door, 
the  spirit  of  humility,  has  been  improperly 
translated  monk,  since  some  of  the  orders 
are  allowed  to  marry,  and  none  profess  celi- 
bacy. In  tlie  Ottoman  empire  there  are 
thirty-two  distinct  orders.  Hagi  Bektash,  a 
theik  of  distinguished  piety,  founded  among 
the  Turks  the  order  which    still  bears  his 

•  See  Tableau  Gen^ril,  t.  i,  p.  312.  Gibbon  finds  Uili  super- 
SthiauB  reverence  for  eaintg  and  astrologers  so  little  reconcileable 
with  jtbe  potseEsion  of  a  Bound  understanding  on  matters  of  mere 
himun  concern  that,  notwithstanding  the  many  examples  which 
the  histories  of  Europe  at  well  as  Asia'fmnieh  of  their  actual 
union  m  the  same  person,  he  supposes  it  to  be  afiected  as  aa  io- 
StnuneDt  of  policy.     (Seevol.xii,  p.  43.) 
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name  i  the  institution  and  the  memory  of 
the  8^nt  are  in  high  repute  in  Turkey;  from 
their  connexion  with  the  military  order  of 
the  jani2ane3,  who  were  consecrslted  and 
named  ^y  Hagi  Bektash.  Eight  dervishei 
of  this  order  are  Bdged  and  maintained  in 
the  barracks  at  Constantinople :  their  office  is 
to  offer  up  prayers  every  night  and  morning 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  empire  and  the  s«c-  - 
cess  of  its  arms.  In  public  ceremonies -tlwy 
marph'on  foot' before  the  horse  of  the  ja^sWj* 
aga,  the  chief  of  them  constantly  repeating 
with  a  loud  voice  kerim  ullah,  (merciful  God); 
to  which  the  others  reply  in  chorus  by  the 
word  hou,  one  of  the  ninety-nine  names-,  or 
attributes,  of  God,  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
eternal  existence,  of  the  same  signification 
as  Jehovah  among  the,  Hebrews*.  The 
mevlevi  turn  round  in  their  dances  for  a  long 
continuance -f,   and  cultivate  vocal  and  in- 

••  See  Refenil,  de  relig  Moham.  I.  ii,  p.  156,  See"  In  Tode- 
fiat  (t.  i,  p.  20)  a  lUt  of  thott  namn,  which  coh^m  the 
ttfjkih,  or  Mussulman  rosaiy. 

^  Voloey  asseru,  that  "  the  ucred  dances  of  the  Jervhiet  are 
ab  iiiiitation  df  the  ifiOTements  of  the  nars."  (See  Voyage*  en 
Syrie,  «  en  Egypte,  t.  ii,  p.  289,  note.)  The  Turks,  how- 
tvtr,  certainly  do  "noi  think  so,  or  diey  would  be  guilty  of  ido- 
latry in  being  tfecteiors  of  them.  The  dances  of  the  dtrvishet 
more  aptly  represeot  tlie  contiisita  of  an  eathusiau's  ideas,  than 
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Btrumental  music  :  theirneiA  (a pipe  made  of 
an  Indian  reed)  is  exceedingly  sweet.  The 
cadri,  or  howling  dervisheSf  repeat  the  name 
of  God  so  long,  and  with  such  vehemence* 
thut  at  last  thsy  &11  down,  exhausted  with 
fotigue  and  foaming  at  the  mouth.'  The  no- 
vitiate of  these  fellows  U  degfading  and  pEun- 
&I.  Uveis,  the  founder  of  a  sect  m  the, first 
century  of  the  hegira,  required  of  his  fol- 
Wers  to  draw  alt  their  teeth»  in  honour  o^ 
die  prophet,  who  lost  two  of  fats  teeth  at  the 
battle  of  Ohud*.  So  severe  a  pwbMion  lefit 
no  room  for  hypocrisy,  and  the  weakness  of 
human  nature  gradually  operated  the  ex- 
'  tinction  of  this  sect ;  but  the  institutwns  of 
the  dervishes  arc  upheld  and  perpetuated  bj 
the  generally  received  opinion,  that  there 
exists  continually  among  Mussulmans  the 
legion  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  saints, 
which  is  composed  of  the  members  <^  these 
different  fraternities,  and  which  constitutes, 
io  an  invisible  manner,  that  spiritual  «nd  celes- 
tial order  which  is  consecrated  under  the 
august  name  of  ghavs  aUm^   refuge  of  the 

the  order  of  the  hsavenly  bodiet,  v/Yiidi  indeed  m^,  with  ■• 

greater  improprietjr,  be  considered  ai  the  proto^ppe  of  flUf  natiout 

bompipe. 

.     •  Tjableao  G£a£ra^  t.ir,  p.  62a 
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world.  Enthusiastic  and  pious  Mahometans 
apprehend,  d»at  the  aboUtion  of  the  order  of 
dervishes  would'  draw  down  upon  the  em- 
pire and  the  feiithfiil  the  curses  of  this  holy 
assocjatioa ;  and  tiie  boldest  free-thinkers 
consider  this  mixtwre  of  austerity  and  im- 
morality, of  devotion  and  profaneness,  as  a 
mystery  which  the  Mussulman  should  adore 
in  silemie- 

The  emirs  derive  their  descent  from  Fati-  ^iw* 
tna,  the  daughter  of  Mahomet:  they  are 
sometimes  called  evladi  resul  allah;,  sons  of 
die  prophet  of  God*  and  in  tlieir  pilgrimage 
to  hJ3  blirine  at  Medinji,  they  invoke  him  by 
the  name  of  their  ancestor.  They  are  dis- 
persed all  over  the  empire,  through  every 
rank  in  society,  and  are  distinguished 
by  wearing  a  greea  turban.  Cantemir  ro- 
iates,  that  "  a  circumstance  hardly  credible^ 
but  however  true,  is  observed  in  this  family. 
The  emirs  before  their  fortirth  year  are  meft 
■of  die  greatest  gravity,  learning,  and  wis- 
dom ;  but  after  that,  if  they  are  uot  quit* 
fools,  yet  tliey  discover  some  sign  of  levity 
aJid  stupidity*."  Our  countryman  Sandys 
too  asserts,  *'  that  tliere  lives  not  a  race  of 

•  CanteTOir"*  Ottoman  history,  f .  94,  note  5Q. 
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iil-favoUreder  people,  branded,  pei'hapS  hy 
God,  for  the  sinne  .of  theli^  seducing  ances-- 
tor,  and  their  own  wicked  assuming  of  here-* 
ditarj  holines?*/'  The  Turks,  on  the  con-» 
trary,  believe,  that  a  true  emir  can  have  no 
eorporal  defect  nor  bJemish,^  as  the  whole 
race  is  constantly  favoured  with  the  grace 
and  protection  of  the  prophet.  I  am  com- 
pelled, however,  to  declare,  that  the  emirs 
differ  neither  in  intellects  nor  features,  nor 
any  other  mark  of  distinctionj  except  their 
head-dress,  from  their  fellow-citizens:  the 
miracle  would  therefore  be  contradicted  by 
the  observation  of  the -present  day,  and  to 
admit  its  authenticity  at  any  period,  we  are 
reduced  to  the  dilemma  of  allowing  a  still 
greater  miracle,  the  undeviating  fidelity  of 
all  the  mistresses  of  this  ill-favoured  race 
ance  the  days  of  the  incense-breathing  F** 
tima-f-- 

•  Sandys'a  I'rat^is,  p.  64. 

f  "  Le  proptete  au  retour  de  ats  expfdltioDS  gnerrieres  otf 
nanquoit  jamais  de  doniier  h  Fathima,  sa  fiUe,  des  marqae*  de 
13  tendresae,  et  de  lui  baiaer  !e  front,  en  disant  chatjue  foia  qa'H 
Sfiitoil  en  elk  Podeur  du  para£i."  {Tab.  Gen.  t.  iv,  p.  26t.J 
*  Acccpimus  per  traditioileni  a  patribu*  nosuis"  (Says  an  An^ 
.  tiac  author  of  the  life  of  Mahomet,  qttot^  by  Marracci,  in  «M 
«  rebus  gestia  a  Mahumeto,  p.  31),  "  legatum  Dei  Mahumfr- 
tnm  conaueviase  multiplicare  oscula  in  ore  Phatemse  (fiiui  tn«}» 
'domiaz  muliemm  omnium  secuIoniM :   ita  ni  djxerit  ei  AittT 
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The  hadj,  or. pilgrimage  to  Mfecca,  is  theRi?rimsgo 
principal  act  of  devotion,  and  is  accounted      "^^ 
so  meritorious  ad  to  cancel,  and  obtain  a  re- 
mission of,  even  the  greatest  sins.     All  Mu»- 
sulmans,  both  male  and  female,  of  free  con- 
dition, having  attained  the  age  of  majority, 
and  being  in  health  both  of  body  and  mmd, 
are  commanded  by  the  koran  to  undertake 
this  journey  once  in  their  livesi  and  that  at 
a  time  when    their  substance  is  such   that 
half  of  it  will  suffice  for  the  expense  of  the 
pilgriraagcj  and  the  other  half  is  to  be  left 
behind  for  an  honest  subsistence  at  their  re- 
turn^     The  koran  declares,  _  that  the  per->  , 
formance  of  the  pilgrimage  to  the  temple  of 
the  Lord  is  a  duty  imposed  on  all  Mussul- 
mans. "  Those  who  neglect  it  hurt  themselves  - 
alone,  for  the  defection  of  the  universe  can- 

(uxor  ijtu,  wloly^ia  facta)  :  O  legate  I>ei,  ego  video  te  valde 
fre<}ueiiter  oscular)  oB  FhatemEc,  et  intnidere  linguam  tuam  \a  ■ 
buccam  ejus.  Respondit  ille;  ita  est,  O  Aiia;  nam  posujuam 
nocnmo  tempore  translatua  fui  in .  cDclam,  introduxit  mc  Galniel, 
cui  «it  pax,  in  Paradisum,  et  adduxit  me  ad  arborem  Tuba  et 
prxbuit  mihi  uHurn  ex  pomis  ejuB,  et  comedi  illud,  et  coDversum 
est  in  iperrna  ia  Iambic  meii.  Cum  antem  descendissem  in  ter- 
ram,  concubui  cum  Chxdige,  qux  coocepit  Phatemam.  Quo- 
tiescumque  ^go  aotnt  mihi  desidennm  Paradisi,  oseulor  illam,  et 
ingero  Ifnguam  meam  in  os  ejus,  et  sentio  ex  ea  anram  ParatUtir 
et  odorettiarborii  Tuba,  epi  ett  mixtw  ex  terrew  ct  c»> 
I^lti." 

VOL.  II,  K       . 
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not  diminish  the  happiness  of  the  Self-exiS" 
tent."  Mahomet  enforces  this  duty  on  his 
followers  by  pronouncing,  that  those  who 
die  in  the  wilful  neglect  of  it  are  no  less 
liable  to  perdition  than  Jews  and  Christians  ; 
and  the  caliph  Omar  was  so  firmly  persuaded 
of  its  indispensable  necessity  that  he  not  only 
refiised  the  name  of  Mussulmans  to  those  who 
neglected  to  perform  their  pilgrim^e,  but 
even  declared,  that  if  the  wretches  were 
known  to  him,  he  would  bum  their  property, 
their  houses,  and  their  persons,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  their  impiety.  There  are,  however, 
certain  impediments  which  are  acknowledged 
to  be  legitimate :  the  slave,  the  minor,  the  in- 
firm, the  insane,  and  the  poor,  are  justified 
before  God  for  the  non-performance  of  this  reli- 
gious duty.  Nor  is  the  believer  compelled  to 
expose  himself  to  imminent  danger ;  nor  the 
woman  allowed  to  undertake  the  journey, 
except  under  the  guardianship  of  her  hus- 
'  band  or  near  relation,  who  may  defend  her 
honour  and  her  person  from  insult  or  at-' 
•tack*. 

*  Mr.  Eton  complains,  thtt  the  Turk*  do  not  tnrel.  He ' 
•ays  (p.  196}.  "  this  great  •«ource  of  expantioo  and  impFore- 
neot  to  the  miDd  is  entirely  chedceti  by  the  ^nogaat  *|MTit  of 
tbrir  re^kio."    Gut  doe*  not  their  religioD,  oa  the  cootnry,  by 
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The  ialack  stone,  the  chief  object  of  die 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  is  called  by .  the  pro-- 
phet  a  ruhy  of  paradise^  "  Verily,"  says 
he,  '*  It  shall  be  called  upon  at  the  last  day;- 
it  shall  see ;  it  shall  speak,  and  bear  witness 
of  those  who  shall  have  touched  it  in  truth 
and  sincerity  of  heart."  This  stone  is  the 
pledge  of  that  covenant  which  was  entered 
into  between  the  great  creator,  and  all  the 
orders  of  spiritual  existence.  "  Am  not  I 
your  God  ?"  said  the  Supreme  Being  at  the 
moment  of  the  creation,  and  all  replied, 
**  yes,  thou  art."  This  act  of  universal  feith 
Was  deposited  in  the  <xntre  of  the  stone ; 
and  at  the  last  judgment  its  testimony  will 
confound  thc»e  who  have  slighted,  or  have 
corrupted  the  purity  of  their  original  belief. 

Thus,  say  the  Mahometan  doctors,  it  is 
demonstrated*  that  Islamism.  is  congenial  to 
the  nature  of  man ;  and  human  reason,  un- 
subdued by  human  sophistry,  must  yield  im- 
mediate assent  to  the  divinity  of  its  doc- 
trines. But  happy,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
&ithful,  are  those  who  have  confirmed  by 
the  devout  kisses  of  their  lips,  their  strict  ad- 

ajohuiig  the  [uigriinige  to  Mecca,  promote  traTelling,  and  bring 
Mahometani,  even  from  loilia  and  the  extretnuiei  of  Aicio,  tf 
ottet  in  ose  gnat  uimiAj  m  that  citjr  t 
K   3      • 
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herence  to  the  first  and  moat  holy  of  their 
engagements.  They  are  honoured,  during 
the  remainder  of  their  lives,  with  ttie  venera- 
tion of  their  fellow-citizens  ;  they  are  distin- 
guished by  the  appellation  of  hagi ;  and  their 
beards,  consecrated  by  their  devotion,  are 
carefully  nourished  in  their  full  growth,  visi- 
ble tokens  of  their  obedience  to  the  precepts, 
and  respect  for  the  example,  of  the  prophet. 
These  advantages,  which  the  frigid  devotion 
of  Europeans  is  almost  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating, can.  be  conceived  only  when  we  esti- 
mate the  exertions  employed  to  obtiun  them; 
vhen  we  consider  the  nature  and  extent  of 
Ae  country  which  the  pilgrims  are  obliged 
to  tmversev  the  sufferings  and  privations  which 
they  must  undergo  in  their  long  and  terrible 
journies,  and -the  mental  ener^s  which  must 
be  excited  in  order  to  rouse  oriental  indo- 
lence, to  such  a-  perilous  and  fetiguing  enter- 
prise. The  African  pilgrims  returned  through 
Gairo  while  the  French  were  in  possesaion  of 
the  country,  worn  to-  the  bones  with  hunger 
and  misery,  so  that  one  could  with  diificulty 
be  distinguislied  from  the  other;  as  nuE^gre 
as  the  deserts  were  arid,  as  extenuated  as 
prisoners  forgotten  in  their  dungeons*. 

*  See  Denon,  voyage  dam  la  basse  et  U  haute  Egypte,  t.  ^ 
p.  144. 
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Every  person  is  believed  to  bear  on  his 
forehead,  in  characters  not  legible  indeed  by 
man,  but  inscribed  by  the  finger  of  God,  the 
accidents  of  his  life,  and  the  appointed  time 
of  his  death ;  and  nothing,  good  or  evil^  can 
liappen  contrary  to  the  divine  decree.  Hence 
their  common  Sayings,  such  as,  acajak  can 
damarda  dourmaz,  "  the  blctod  predestined 
to  flow  will  not  remain  in  the  artery."  Yet 
they  allow  a  free-will  in  man,  in  order  that 
infidels  may  be  left  without  excuse  at  the 
last  judgment.  "  All,"  they  say,  "  may  be 
saved  who  will ;  but  no  man  is  saved,  whom 
God  has  not  destined  to  salvation*." 

*  «  Le  Musulman  qui  voit  sa  fbrtime  reduite  en  cendret  on 
entevee  pv  une  main  avide,  I'lodividu  fraj^  de  la  cmtagion,  le 
marin  qui  pent  au  pied  d'ua  rocher  par  I'inhabilete  du  pilote,  le 
malade  Tictime  de  I'ignorance  d'un  empirique,  le  sujet  enfio  qui 
te  vote  ^crase  soot  le  poida  d'uDC  aatorit^  arbitraife,  tout  K  tbo- 
mettent  a  lenr  n>all)euF£ax  lort  arec  one  £gale  liaptadoDi  Lt 
moicdre  imiramre  est  tax£  d'irreligion,  d'atteotat,  de  doutc  cri* 
ininelle  contre  les  decrets  cclestet.  lb  regardeat  leur  meurtrier, 
I'auteur  de  leur  infortune,  comroe  ud  instmnimt  entre  les  nuuni 
de  la  Providence,  qui  exetce  sor  eux  I'arrit  irrevoc^ile  de  leor 
destin^e^  ajrf^  ditent-ils,  ecrit  sur  leur  front  des  avant  leitr 
naiMance.et  dont  l'6TeDe[neiit  eit  par-la  m^e  au  deuus  de  toute 
•ageese  et  de  toute  prevoyauce  humaine.  Ce  faialiime  ett  coqsacrc 
Roua  leDom  de  laiJir  ou  iiitmtlh  ;  dans  tons  lei  CTenemeM  dc 
la-riei  heureox  oa  Bialheareux,  cm  mots  sont  toujonra  dant  fat 
booche  des  Muiulinans  de  tonte«  les.  .  sses  et  de  toutei  let  coa* 
^tioDi."     (Tab.  GcB.  1. 1,  p.  169.] 
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The  doctrine  of  fatalism,  which  is  suffici- 
ently powerful,  when  combined  with  their 
natural  indolence,  to  prevent  their  taking  the 
necessary  precautions  for  guarding  against 
the  infection  of  the  plague,  is  however  too 
weak  to  withstand  actual  and  imminent  dan- 
ger. They  expose  themselves  to  conta^on 
with  indifference  j  but  have  precipitated  them-, 
selves  into  impassable  torrents,  and  even  into 
the  spa,  to  avoid  the  fire  or  the  bayonet  of 
their  enemies. 

It  is  difHoult  to  ascertain  their  precise 
opinion  of  this  Vitality.  They  say  it  over^ 
rules  human  purposes,  and  seem  to  think, 
that  it  blindly  follows  the  direction  which  it 
has  received,  overturning  or  disregarding  cir- 
cumstances, Y'hif^h  VI  the  natural   order  of 

'  X  Qno  Is  mnnilmaB  eHuye  one  graode  perte ;  qoHl  Kiit  d£< 
peniUe,  ruiii^  il  dit  tranquiUnneiit :  C'itoit  fcriti  et  avec  ce 
mot  il  paue  uhb  numnure  <ie  I'opulence  a  la  init^ :  qa'il  soic 
m  tit  de  la  mor^  lien  D'altere  la  securitc ;  il  fait  too  ahluuoni 
sa  priere ;  il  s  confiaoce  eH  Bieu  et  an  propbete ;  il  dit  avec  calme 
i  (OD  fits :  Toume-moi  h  t£te  ver*  la  Mekke,  et  i]  nKuit  ea 
paix."  (Volney,  voy^ot  en  Syrie  et  en  Egyptei  t.  it,  p.  3S1.) 

'*  Tbati^  the  Mahometaa  lav  oblige)  them  not  tp  abandon 
the  cttyi  nor  thai  honies,  nor  to  af  oid  the  conversatioa  of  mm 
infected  with  the  pesdleoce  vhere  tbcir  buaioeu  or  calling  cm? 
ploys  them,  yet  they  are  counselled  qot  to  frequent  a  ccwt^ioui^ 
habitation,  where  tbey  hare  no  la«ft)I  ^ur  to  iiiTJte  ttf"'^'* 
(RyCMit,  p.  H6.) 
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events  should  have  diverted  its  course ;  and 
that  it  sometimes  adheres  so  closely  to  the  let- 
ter of  the  sentence  which  it  is  commissioned  to 
execute,  as  to  mistake  the  real  spirit  and  in- 
tent. My  house  was  burnt  down ;  and  a 
Turk  of  my  acquaintance  made  me  a  visit  of 
condolence.  **  A  misfortune,"  said  he,  "  was 
predestined  to  you.  Thank  God.  ,  It  was 
directed  against  your  head  ;  but  it  has  fallen 
only  on  your  property."  A  pashuy  to  whom 
mischief  seemed  to  be  portended,  has  been 
removed  from  his  office,  in  order  that  the 
threatened  calamity  might  afFefct  only  himself, 
and  be  averted  from  the  public  *. 

The  doctnne  of  predestination  obtained 
much  credit  as  the  nurse  of  heroism,  while 
success  was  its  concomitant  in  the  Ottoman 
armies,  and  it  was  considered  as  being  pecu- 
Karly  calculated  to  inspire  and  perpetuate 
military  ardour.  It  is  indeed  true,  that,  in 
countries  where  it  prevails,  it  must  be  a 
powerful  engine  in  the  hands  of  government 
for  rising  or  recruiting  armies,  as  it  sup- 
phes  unanswerable  arguments  to    call  men 

*  **  Cuuut  aliquando  anotoa  ab  oiEcla  baitu  propter  equ! 
\aifnaa,  ac  ri  magni  alicnjui  iofeituoii  id  porteDtom  N«et,  ^nod   ■■ 
abrogatirae  officii  a  pnblica  calamitate  in  oapat  piintnm  aTpma- 
earctar."    (Stube^  Epiit.  i,  p.  54^) 
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ihto  the  field;  but  I  doubt  its  efficacy  tq 
eonvince  the  coward,  that  bp  is  not  more 
exposed  to  danger  or  death  in  the  front  of 
battle  than  in  camp  or  in  quarters.  In 
the  heat  of  action,  while  flushe4  with  suct 
cess,  their  situation  alone  is  fully  sufficient 
Jo  inspire  soldiers  with  all  the  necessary  im- 
petuosity. If  predestination  could  urge  mo^ 
tives  for  unceasing  exertion,  when  they  are 
dejected  by  misfortune  and  dispirited  by  un- 
conquerable lesistance,  the  national  preju-r 
dice  would  indeed  be  most  valuable.  But, 
on  the  contrary,  the  certainty  of  dying,  the 
firm  persuasion,  that  we  are  arrived  at  the 
term  of  life,  so  far  from  preparing  us  for 
resisting  death,  only  relaxes  our  endeavours 
to  protract  our  existence.  Religion,  indeed, 
teaches,  that  the  sentence  inscribed  on  men's 
foreheads  is  illegible  to  themselves  and  to 
their  fellow-mortals ;  but,  in  the  mpipeal  of 
.despondency,-  all  pretend  to  decypher  it. 
The  janizaries,  after  three  unsuccessful  at- 
tacks, are  persuaded,  that  they  are  fighting 
gainst  providence,  and  cannot  leg^Iy  be 
compelled  to  attempt  a  fourth*.  The  timid 
sultan,  alarmed  at  the  progress  and  insolence 
jpf  rebellion,  imagines,  tli^^t  he  hears  the  de- 

•  Cantemir's  OttDmaa  history,  p.'S'lO,  note  55, 
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flree  of  God  in  the  voice  pf  pqpular  tumqit : 
jand  a  treacherous  courtier,  whq  has  succeeded 
in  effecting  the-ruin  of  ^  colleague,  produce^ 
the  order  of  the  sovereign,  for  his  death  as 
the  appointment  of  divjne  providence,  which 
a  Mussulman',  instead  of  querulously  resist: 
mg,  should  patiently  adore. 

The  Turks  acknowledge  it  to  be  meritori,  i„,„^i; 
ous  and  becoming  to  reverence  all  departed  "^ '^**" 
§aints,  and  religiously  visit  their  monuments; 
but  they  are  chiefly  commanded  by  their  law 
to  invoke  the  names  of  Mahomet  and  the 
four  caliphs  his  immediate  successors,  and  to 
write  them  in  neat  characters  on  tablets^ 
which  they  hang  up  in  the  mosques  and 
other  buildings.  The  blessings  of  paradise 
they  suppose  to  be  in  common,  and  there- 
fore assign  no  particular  station  to  their 
saints ;  and  they  deny  to  all,  except  Maho^ 
met  himself,' any  compassion  for.  human  mise- 
iries,  as  thinking  it  would  be  a  hindrance  to 
the  perfect  felicity  at  which  they  aie  arrived* : 

*  Cantemir's  Ottoman  history,  p.  81,    noteY-  p.  ISt,  note22. 

Such  indeed  appear*  to  be  the  popular  opipion  :  and  the  Ma-  . 
hometan  pronounces  neither  the  election  nor  the  reprobation  of 
any  mortal,  except  those  whom  the  prophet  himself  has  declared 
to  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  beatitude,  TriL'se  are  ten  persons, 
who  were  co-operators  with  the  prophet,  his  apostles  or  hii 
■cr^s,  ^d  chiefly  the  four  caliplis,  his  immediate  successors. 
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yet  the  wealc  and  the  vulgar  admire  in  living 
idiots  an  ehthu^astic  devotion,  an  insenubi- 
lity  to  the  enjoyments  and  conveniences  of 
life,  and  the  vohintary  adoption  of  evil.  After 
the  decease  of  these  imaginary  favourites  of 
heaven,  th%y  hang  about  their  tombs  their 
votive  offerings  for  the  cure  of  diseases,  and 
the  removing  of  sterility  and  impotence*. 

Ob  them,  indeed,  he  hat  conferred  a  wdghl  of  glory,  luflicieiit 
to  make  the  stoutest  of  them  tremble.  "  lis  ont  pour  portage  lea 
r^oDB  lea  plus  ihvbea  et  lei  plus  eDchaot^es  dn  del.  X^  {elidte, 
dont  lis  jouissem  dans  ce  sf  jour  ravisuot,  est  au  dessiu  de  I'in, 
lelligeDce  humaine,  L'Etemel  a  destin^.a  chacua  d'eux  toixanle. 
£s  paviiiatu  tuperhtt,  toua  eclatans  d'oret  de  pierreriei :  chaeuit 
de  cei  parilloni  immenses  est  garni  de  icpt  centt  liti  cblouiuoBi, 
tt  thaque  lit  eat  entoure  de  Mpt  eatU  kouiyt  qu  net^  celenea," 
(Tab.  Gen.  t.  i,  p.  S18.) 

*  Locke,  ia  hi>  eaaay  coDcemiDg  human  understanding 
(book  i,  ch.  3,  $  9),  has  quoted  from  the  voyage  of  Baumg8r> 
ten,  in  the  language  in  which  it  was  published,  a  passage  coq- 
ceming  the  aaiote  who  are  canonized  among  tb6  Turks,  similar 
to  the  following  story  from  Leunclariua,  which  Mr.  Eton  has 
presented  to  his  readera  in  all  the  nudity  of  the  English  idKunt 
and  yet,  I  must  confeaa,  I  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  informip 
tion.  The  indecencies  of  the  Egyptian  saints  (and  those  sujfi- 
dently  disgusting)  arc  indeed  mentioned  by  modem  traTellert, 
bat  it  would  require  nndraiable  testimony  to  reconcile  me  to  t^ 
belief,  that  such  depravity  i«  not  only  tolerated  but  ^rored. 
*'  Veaiebant  ad  nos  Constantinopolim  ex  ^gypto,  Sebastianut 
ab  Hannsperg,  et  Johannes  a  Salagasto,  viri  nobiles.  Hoixm 
alter  Salagastiua  nobis  narrahat,  Alexandria:,  quum  Istic  ips; 
degeret,  hnjuamodi  quemdam  sanctum  Tirum  opinione  Mahume- 
tanoram,  qnum  prte  foribus  balnei  muliebris  stani  exeuntem  e 
balseo  iamiaam  quandam  atteotliu  intuitua  catet,  in  earn  liirore 
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They  have   confidence   in   amulets    and^'^^ 
charms    for   preventing   or   delivering   from  nVi^, 
mischief;  and  as  they  sometimes  charitably 
recommend  the  use  of    them  to  strangers, 
they  must  suppose  liieir  virtue  to  operate  in» 
dependent  of  belief  in  Islamism*. 

quasi  ^Qodam  coireptniD  involaaae,  ac  protmtu  humi  {»onrat3n)| 
aec  admcxjum  fortaiK  repugnantemi  in  oculSs  omtiiuin  comprei- 
tate.  Maritum  eo  hcto  te  beatum  duxiasc)  quod  vir  sanctutt 
impiilsa  diviaO)  pro  alus  cum  uxore  sua  coivisset."  It  mun  be 
recoUectedf  Uut  the  maanera  of  tbe  Orientali  are  leii  changeable 
tl)an  those  of  tbe  European  o^oas,  so  that  what  was  true  ia  the 
time  of  Lennclavius  would  still  be  found  to  exist  with  little  or  no 
Biodificatioii :  now  Denon,  who  had  the  best  opportunities  of  ob- 
Mrring  the  mimners  of  the  Egyptians,  and  who  cntainly  would 
fipt  bare  passed  pr^  so  striking  a  peculiarity,  gives  us  howr 
ever  reason  to  suspect,  from  his  silence  on  the  subject,  that  both 
Locke  and  Leunclarins  hare  been  misled  by  inaccurate  or  exagge- 
rated information.  **  Tl)e  greatest  part  of  the  lantonii"  says 
Pca»n»  "  pass  tlieir  Ijvea  crouched  in  .the  angle  of  a  wall,  in- 
Ceacantly  repeating  the  word  allaht  and  receiving,  without  re- 
taming  thanks,  the  means  of  subsistence.  Others  beat  then- 
fehre*  on  the  head  ^filh'  stones :  others  agun  only  tell  tbrir  beads 
9Dd  sing  hymns ;  while  ,the  mott  fanatic  remqln  motionless,  aaieJ 
without  hing  ■  indecent,  exposed  to  the  violent  rays  of  the  sun 
Without  showing  any  feeling  of  uneasiness,  and  receinng  charity 
without  exprelpiifg  t^tiafaction,"  {Sef  TOyage,  &c.  t.  i,  p.  231. 
T-iii,  p.  45.) 

*  Among  the  igqorant  iiihabitanta  of  Turkey  there  teems  to 
be  a  community  of  the  adrantages  of  talismans.  I  have  known 
2  Jew  ^y  a  Venetian  sequin  to  an  obstinate  ulcer;  aremedy 
wtuch  had  been  Fecomnended  to  him  by  a  Greek  Cbrittiaa  out 
pfresgcct  fgrthe  figures  of  tbe  Vii^  a|td  the  Infant. 
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That-virtue  may  be  communicated  to  in- 
animate matter  frrnn  its  contact  with  the 
persons  of  smnts,  or  from  having  been  used 
for  the  purposes .  of  religion,  has  been  an 
©pinion  universally  received  among  Christians 
and  Turks,  The  sanjac  sheriff  or  standard 
p(  Mahomet,  which  no  unbeliever  should 
took  upon  with  impunity,  is  considered  aa 
the  palladium  of  the  empire.  In  time  of 
peace  it  is  deposited  in  a  kind  of  chapel 
within  the  seraglio,  and  religiously  guarded, 
together  with  the  other  relics  of  the  prophet. 
When  the  sultan  in  person,  or  the  grand 
vizir,  leads  the  armies  against  the  enemies  of 
the  faith,  the  sanjac  sherif  is  taken  out  of 
its  shrine  with  great  ceremony  ai>d  many 
prayers,  and  carried  to  the  camp,  where 
a  superb  tent  is  erected  for  its  reception,  and 
forty  officers,  chosen  fronj  the  capigts,  or 
chamberlains  of  the  palace,  are  appointed  to 
carry  it  by  turns.  It  is  placed  under  the 
protection  of  all  the  possessors  of  military 
fiefs,  and  more  especially  confided  to  the  care 
of  four  re^ments,  which  derive  their  name  froni 
the  performance  of  this  service.  The  whole 
Mussulman  population  poured  out  from  the 
city  to  salute  it,  on  its  safe  return  from  the  late 
Russian  war.     I  was  deterred  from    going 
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myself  on  ac<ioimt>  of  the  danger  Tffhlch  had 
attended  some  Christmn  spectators  ori  a 
former  occasion  ;  but  I  iras  desirous  of  learn- 
ing front  a  Turk,  with  whom  I  was  ac- 
quainted, what  this  famous  standard  was* 
He  evaded  my  question  by  assuring  me,  that 
he  was  seiaed  with  a  tremor  when  he  beheld  . 
it,  so  as  not  tov  be  able  to  gaze  stedl^tly 
upon  it  J  and  was  displeased  with  my  rally- 
ing him  on  the  firmer  nerves  of  the  enemies 
of  the  MuBsuliiKin  faith  '^.  The  veil  which 
18  annually  sent  by  the  sultan'  for  covering 
the  caaba  of  Mecca»  becomes  intrin»caUy 
holy,  and  is  distributed  over  the  empire  as 
the  most  valuable  gift.  A  slip  of  it  is  sewed 
into  the  pall  which' 'n  furnished  from  the 
mosques  at  funerals.  Pieces  of  it  are  worn 
by  thefaithfu!,  as  one  of  the  means  of  grace 
Mid  an  assurance  of  the  divine  protection ;" 
and  these  perishable  matenals  accompany 
tiieip  fond  possessors  to  the  gtave,  as  tokens 
of  undeviating  attachment  to  Islamism. 

The  belief  of  the  baneful  effects  of  the  evil 
eye  and  of  envious  commendation,  is  preva- 

*  I  confess  I  dd'not  tee)  leis  rapect  for  thie  sacred  naodard 
FrotD  knowing,  that,  in  iti  origioal  destuation,  it  aerved  as  the 
curtain  of  the  chamber-door  of  A  Jtch6|  dw&TOiirite  mfeoftht 
uxorious  Mahomet.    (Tab.  Geo.  t.  ii,  p.  379.) 
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lent  among  all  ranks  and  sects  of  people  J 
and  as  it  has  reigned  from  remote  antiquity 
in  the  countries  which  the  Ottomans  possess^ 
they  may  be  supposed  rather  to  have  adopted 
tiian  introduced  it.  Virgil's  shepherd  attri- 
butes to  the  malicious  glances  of  an  enemy 
the  diseased  appearance  of  his  flock;  and 
Pliny  relates,  that  the  Thessalian  sorcerers 
destroyed  whole  harrests  by  speaking  well  of 
them.  In  Turkey,  the  ba:rge  of  state  of  the 
sultan,  as  well  as  the  pile  of  firewood  in  the 
court-yard  of  a  public  bath,  is  preserved 
from  accident  by  a  head  of  garhck.  Every 
object,  which  can  possibly  attract  attention 
or  excite  jealousy,  'is  secured  by  some  coun- 
teracting influence.  The  eye  of  the  mali- 
cious observer'is  seduced  into  benediction  by 
the  sacred  exclamation  masch-allak,  written 
in  conspicuous  characters,  and  placed  the 
most  obviously  to  view  in  the  frwit  of  a 
house.  The  horse  carries  his  rider  witfa. 
safety  among  the  envious  populace,  while  a 
string  of  blue  beads  (kmgles  on  his  chest*. 

\; 

f  "  Omnibus  (pullis  equinis]  cemcem  antlut)  Tclfiti  moeiler 
Jucia  amuletii  plena)  advergus  fascioium  quod  pmcipue  metnitui'." 
(Bnibeq.  Epirt,  iii,  p.  110.)  A  Frcach  writer,  pleasantly 
enough,  cMnpares  the«e  ulununs  to  the  cooducton  placed  o> 
buildings  in  order  to  carry  off  lightning. 
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But  the  anxious  mother  doubts  even  the  e& 
Ject  of  the  talisman,  and  spits  in  her  in&nt's 
&ce,  that  it  may  escape  iznhurt  from  the  ad- 
miration of  the  childless*  or  the  jealousy  of 
less  happy  parents*. 

lalamism,  which  operated  such  astonish- J^^'J 
ing  revolutions  in  the  moral  and  political  <'™«^ 
state  of  society,  was  nevertheless  forced  to 
bend  under  the  influence  of  the  irrational 
opinions  which  had  immemorially  prevailed 
among  the  liations  of  Arabia;  and  Mahomet, 
die  destroyer  of  idolatry^  fulminated  in  vain 
,against  the  illusions  of  magic,  and  dreams, 

*  It  is  an  <^»iiioQ  in  Turkey  (ntore  coauaoo,  indfed,  among 
the  Gnek  isknders),  that  a  rival,  by  repeadng  certain  mystical 
words,  or  perfonriing  cert^n  ma^cal  ceremoDiea,  at  the  moment 
of  the  c^ebnuioi)  of  marriage,  can  disappoint  the  wishea  of  the 
paruea  by  nupeoding  Uk  exercise  of  lirility. 

"  Ami  lecteuT)  voui  avez  quelquefois 

Oiu  comer  qa'on  nouait  I'aiguillette. 

Ceat  une  etraoge  et  terrible  recette." 
Such  '<^Dion>  hare  been  adduced  in  all  countries,  in  order  to 
account  for  the  temporary  nubarrassment,  lometimea  occaa-ooed 
by  the  noveby  of  situation.  I  knew  an  instance  of  a  young  and 
TigottHU  Tuiic,  wbo,  imputing  the  insipidity  of  his  honeymoon 
to  the  inflneDce  of  sorcery,  crossed  the  Bosphorus,  in  order  te 
Goanih  a  dtrvuk,  renowned  for  his  skill  in  baiHing.  the  arts  of 
tbe  deril.  Unfortunately  the  success  of  the  experiment  could 
nevcT  be  known.  A  sudden  squall  of  wind  overset  the  boat, 
within  sight  of  his  native  nUagCt  and  left  hit  uofertunate  widow 
t«  bewiiil  ber  TVginit]', 
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hnd  augury-  The  Turks  Ate  sitperstitious 
observers  of  omens,  and  think,  that  the  pure 
soul  of  a  Mussulman  foresees,  and  is  admo- 
nished of,  future  events  in  his  dreams*.  They 
carefully  notice  the  first  expressions,  or  the 
first  actiori,  of  their  new  sultan  on  his  acces- 
aion  to  the  throne,  and  thenre  predict  his 
character  and  future  government.  Murad 
the  Third,  having  heard  of  hia  father's  deatii, 
set  out  from  Magnesia,  the  capital  of  the 
province  which  he  governed,  and  arrived  in 
the  night  at  the  seraglio.  The  officers  of  the 
court  and  the  ministera  of  state  did  homage 
before  his  throne,  and  listened  with  anxiety 
to  the  first  words  which  he  might  utter.  "  I 
am  hungry,"  said  the  sultan,  "  let  me  have 
something  to  eat."  Every  one  was  imme- 
diately seized  with  horror  and  dismay,  and 
.  foresaw,  at  the  very  commencement  of  so  in- 
auspicious^ a  reign,  the  famines,  the  wars, 
and  civil,  dissentions,  which  disturbed  and 
desolated  the  empire  durirtg  the  whole  period 
of  its  continuance. 

•  The  same  opinion  ^)earB  to  be  equally  p^ralait  among 
the  Persian!.  The  historian  of  the  life  of  Najer  Shah  (book  i, 
chap.  ]3)  rektesadream  of  his  Highnes9i  when  his  »oul,  de- 
livered from  the  incumbrance  of  the  body,  received  in  the  reg^W 
of  sleep  illnniinationa  of  the  divinity,  which  shewed  on  the  minor 
of  the  vision  the  face  of  truth. 
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The  Persians  paint  whole  pictures,  andH^ 
commonly  insert  them  in  their  historical  p"'"'* 
Writings.  But  the  Turks,  in  general,  consi- 
der it  unlawful  to  pmnt,  thoUgh  not  to  de- 
scribe in  words,  any  other  parts  of  the  hu- 
man body  than  the  hands  and  feet  of  Ma^ 
homet,  the  body  of  the  prophet  being  always 
concealed  by  the  wings  of  legions  of  angels ; 
and  they  firmly  believe,  that  angels  can 
enter  no  house  where  there  are  portraits  of 
men*.  The  Mussulman,  in  the  performance 
of  the  namazt  is  ordered  to  throw  off  any 
parts  of  his  dress  which  are  made  of  stuffs  on 
which  are  represented  the  figures  of  men  or 
other  animals,  and  to  turn  his  fiice,  during 
his  devotions,  from  the  sight  of  portraits  oi* 

*  "  The  Mahometan  religion,"  says  Mr.  fitoil,  <■  has  do  me- 
dium  of  commnnicaiioD  with  the  aitif  aod  is  fundamentallj* 
gloomjf."  (p.  194>  196.)  If  Mr.  EtoA  itieans  the  aitsof  paint- 
ing'and  statuary,  he  is  right;  for  they  are  banished  ikiih  thtf 
mosque  as  rigorously  as  from  the  synagogue!  of  the  Jews,  or  t^ 
churches  of  sereral  denomioatiotu  of  Christians.  But,  as  the 
Bnbjects,  on  which  these  »|te  are  generally  exerdsed  in  the 
churches  of  the  ChristianB  «ho  admit  the  use  of  them,  are  tor-> 
tnres  and  death,  it  Ojay  be  spprefaetided,  that  thqr  throw  some- 
what of  {j^oom,  etea  upon  our  holy  religion.  ArdiiteCture  and 
the  omameBtal  arts  are  consecrated  as  much  to  Islasaism  as  ta 
Chrisdanity.  But  such  is  the  contlMion  betwcMi  the  arts  that 
dl  become  vitiated  in  practice  from  the  pwrtial  exdusioa  «f  stay 
one  of  them.     , 

roL.  II.  t. 
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.  pictures,  unless  they  describe  only  the  heads 
of  irrational  animals,  or  pieces  of  inanimate 
nature;  but  foreign  coin,  though  bearing 
the  impression  of  human  figures,  does  not 
invalidate  their  prayers,  and  may  be  carried 
al>out  them  even  during  their  journey  to  the 
holy  city  of  Mecca.,  The  standards  of  many 
of  the  companies  of  janizaries,  the  ships  of 
war,  and  even  the  coffee-houses  and  shops 
of  tradesmen,  are  decorated  with  rude  and 
grotesque  representations  of  birds  and  quar- 
drupeds,  and  the  barge  of  the  sultan  sup- 
ports a  golden  eagle  on  its  prow*.  We  have 
the  authority  of  Prince  Cantemir  and  the 
Chevalier  d'Ohsson  for  the  existence  of  a  regu- 
lar series  of  the  portraits  of  all  the  Ottoman 
sovereigns  in  the  seraglio;  and  I  have  seen 
a  pocket-book  belonging  to  the  present  sul- 
tan, containing  engraved  portraits  of  the 
most  distinguished  characters  of  our  own 
time.    It  was  sent  to  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  that 


•  "  Nous  uterona  tncore  I'mage  constattt  et  genfral  des  om- 
brei  chinoiset,  et  le  d£bit  xootinuel,  <]uoiq»c  to;^oiin  clandeatiii, 
'  de  figuret  d'hommeB  et  de  femmes  destin^B  sur  du  papier.  Xiei 
;«bBcenitc8  qu'ellca  repreientent  sont  telleio^t  da  gtnk  de  la 
nation,  que  ceux  c^ui  pv-oissent  avoir  le  plus  de  repugnaace  pour 
\ta  produLtiont  du  pincnu,  ne  se  font  pu  tcnipole  de  remplir 
ktira  porte-teuillei  de  ces  deosiiis  (caodaleux.''   (Tab.  Gen,  b  ir. 
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he  might  communicate  some  historical  anec- 
dotes of  Admiral  Lord  Nelson;  and  I  re- 
marked among  the  prints  the  likenesses  of 
L^wis  the  Sixteenth,  Catherine  the  Second, 
and  Marshal  Suwarow. 

The  Turks  are  not  only,  encouraged  to'""'*^ 
persevere  in  the  profession  of  the  orthodox 'P°^'=y^ 
faith  by  civil  distinctions  and  the  assurance 
of  paradise,  but  are  deterred  from  apostacy 
by  the  temporal  punishments  denounced 
against  it.  Those  who  abjure  the  Mahome- 
tan feith  are  stigmatized  by  the  law  with  the 
appellation  of  murteddsy  and*  to  them  no 
clemency  can  be  shown:  they,  cannot  sink 
into  the  class  of  zimmys  or  tributary  sul>- 
jects,  and  redeem  their  fault  by  the  payment 
of  the  capitation-ta](.  Nothing  can  deliver 
them  from  death  but  the  abjuration  of  their 
errors,  and  a  renewal  of  their  feith  in  the 
doctrines  of  Islamism.  "  If  the  ritM  of  the 
established  religion  are  performed,  and  -a  con- 
venient conformity  observed,  the  Turks  in- 
quire no  further  about  it,"  and  an  inclination 
to  change  i&  indiped  so  rarely  avowed  as  al- 
most to  authorize  the  assertion,  that  "  axe- 
cutions,  tortures,  pains,  and  penalties,  in- 
flicted   on  account  of  religion, ,  are  never 
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heard  of  among  theitt*'**  The  loss  of  th« 
apostate's  head  has,  however,  in  some  rare 
instances,  been  the  penalty  of  preferring  the 
gospel  to  the  koranf. 

Lessons  of  morality  are  communicated  to 
the  Turkish  youth  in  proverbs  and  parables ; 
^  mode  of  instruction  than  which  nothing 
can  be  conceived  more  equivocal  and  injudi- 
cious. An  infinite-  number  of  sayings  have 
obt^ned  credit  and  authority  among  the 
Turks ;  and  though  abstractedly  good,  a  co- 
lour may  be  given,  under  their  sanction,  to 
actions  of  the'  most  perverse  tendency.  The 
conciseness  of  a  proverb  occasions  the  M^ong 
application  of  it  more  easily  to  escape  detec- 
tion: it  dazzles  by  the  neatness  of  its  ex- 
pression ;  and  the  opponent,  perplexed  and 
unable  to  reply,  finds  himself  outwitted,  and 
imagines  himself  to  be  convinced^.  The 
mischief  is  greater  when  the  quotation  is  ^m 
scripture,  whose  authority  is  too  sacred  to  be 


*  ObserraUOBs  on  the  religioDi  &c.  of  the  Turk*,  p.  $8. 

f  See  Cantemir'*  Ottoman  hiitory,  p.  181. — Tableau  Gcd6- 
ral,  L  i,  p.  153. — See  also  (in  t.  iii,  p.  17fi)  the  history  of  the 
puBiahmeat  of  the  firit  apostate  Abd'uUah  ibn-Helal  by  order  of 
Mahomet  himself. 

1^  I  mi^t  quote  the  exainple  of  Sancho  Panga,  to  show  of 
how  little  uge  is  this  concentrated  wadoffl  of  agei  in  the  conduct 
of  commoR  life. 
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questioned;  and  few  suspect,  that  a  sentence 
may  bear  a  contrary  signification  when  se* 
parated  from  the  context.  The  Turkish  mo- 
rality, however,  though  imperfect  and  limit- 
ed, is  not  fundamentally  perverted,  except 
with  respect  to  unbelievers. 

Of  all  good  works,  zeal  for  the  propaga-  ^f^'i- 
tion  of  the  faith  seems  to  be  esteemed  the 
most  meritorious.  No  requiem  is  necessary 
for  the  souls  of  men  slain  in  war,  for  they 
have  conquered  paradise  by  martyrdom. 
Their  funeral  rites  are  different  from  those  of 
men  deceased  according  to  the  order  of  na- 
ture :  they  require  neither  ablution  nor  bu- 
rying sheet :  the  blood  with  which  they  are 
corered  stands  in  the  stead  of  legal  purifica- 
tions. "  Wash  not  their  bodies,"  says  the 
prophet,  "  every  wound  which  they  bear 
will  smell  sweeter  than  musk  in  the  day  of 
judgment." 

"  If  a  man's  feet  have  been  sprinkled  with 
dust  in  the  path  of  the  Lord,  him  will  God 
preserve  from  hell-fire,"  is  one  of  the  hadissor 
oracular  sayings-  of  the  prophet.  Bpjazet  the 
Second,  understanding  the  passage  in  its 
literal  sense,  carefully  collected  the  dust 
which  had  adhered  to  his  clothes  during  his 
mUitary  expeditions,  and  ia  his  last  momenta 
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conjured  the  by-standers  to  make  a  brick  of 
it,  and  place  it  in  his  coffin  under  his  right 
ann,  instead  of  a  cushion*. 

If  to  the  duty  of  extending  Mahometanisni 
to!.^"!'  ^*^'*  added  the  vanity  ^f  making  converts, 
iievw*  j^^j  jf  ^jjg  Turks  had  possessed  the  same 
spirit  of  loquacity  and  argumentation  as  the  . 
Greeks,  the  situation  of  those  who  survived 
the  independence  of  their  empire  would  have 
been  deplorable  indeed.  In  the  ordinary 
commerce  of  life,  every  question  among  the 
Greeks,'  during  their  domestic  discussions  of 
the  subrieties  of  their  faith,  was  answered  by 
an  exposition  of  some  mysterious  and  intri- 
cate doctrine^.  But  how  much  more  would 
such  impertinence,  on  the  part  of  the  Turks, 
have  been  aggravated  by  the  political  supe- 
riority of  the  teacher  to  his  scholar!  Fortu- 
nately, the  contemplation  of  his  own  excel- 
lence gives  the  Mahomebm  only  the  senti-r 
ment  of  pride:  he  performs  an  act  of  charity 
in  proposing  his  faith  to  the  acceptance  of 

*  Canteniir's  Otttunaii  Iu«tW7,  p.  li?^ 

f  "If  you  desireaman  to  change  apiece  of  silver,  he  iDfomu 
you,  whirein  the  Soa  difi'i:rg  from  ,the  Father:  if  you  ask  the 
price  of  a  loaf,  you  are  loM,  by  way  of  reply,  that  the  Son  ii 
inferior  to  the  Father ;  ahd  if  ypu  inquire  whether  the  bath  ia 
ready,  the  answer  it,  that  the  Son  was  made  out  of  n  thing.'* 
(Jonin'B  Reimrks  on  Ecdes.  bist.T.  ir>  p.  7}.) 
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the  uninitiated ;  but  ,hi$  confidence  in  it  is 
too  firm  for  any  vanity  to  be  gratified  by 
multiplying  its  adherents,  "  The  conver- 
sion of  the  heart,"  say  the  Mussulmans, 
**  belongs  to  God  alone:"  ftn^  thoUgh,  from 
motives  of  duty,  they  hold  out  to  strangers 
the  advantages  of  their  i^th,  they  dp  not 
disturb  the  harmony  of  social  interpourse  by 
disputation  on  its  superiority,  or  by  eophiatrj 
Iq  its  defence.  They  think,  that  they  h^ye 
done  enough  when  they  have  cast  tjie  seed ; 
iand  they  leave  it  to  produce  fruit  iij  its  pwn 
good  time*. 

In  their  public  prayers  the  Alahometans 
never  gifik  of  God  the  conversion  of  other 
peo{^e-:  but  in  private  it  frequently  happens,  • 
that  a  pious  Turk,  instigated  by  zeal  or  by 
persQnaL  attachment  to  a  Christian  or  a 
Jew,  lifts  up  his  hands,  and  exclaims, 
"  Great  God!  lenlighten  phis  infidel,  and 
graciously  di^poge  hia  heait  to  embrace  thy 
holy  religion."  When  devout  persons,  fronj 
a  sense  of  (Juty,  propose  their  feith  to  the 
acceptance  of  a  youth  whoro  they  esteem  for 

•  «  Turcw  pietati  ft  officio  luo  convenit?  exigtlotaiit,  nt  ho* 
nim  Chrittiano,  de  quo  bene  untiant,  tacrorum  et  retigionit  tute 
<oiwnuDioiiem  lemel  deferaDt>  nt  (erreut,  t)  poisiiit,  ocrtQ  OMtlQ 
tUttioatum."     (Baibeq.  Epist.  iii,  p.  126.) 
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hU  talents  or  his  knowledge,  they  do  it  vith 
a.  smiling  air,  and  in  words  carefully  studied 
so  aa  not  to  give  offence,  The  zeal  of  the 
missionary  is  bounded  by  the  rules  of  good 
breeding,  and  a  vague  answer,  or  the  ab-' 
staining  from  a  reply,  is  received  as  an  indi- 
cation, 'that  the  subject  ought  not  to  be  re^ 
sum^d,  The  doctrine  of  ft^ahomet  owes  its 
progress  less  to  persuasion  tlian  to  force. 
The  scimitar  was  the  powerful  instrument 
employed  for  extending  it.  The  Jews  an^ 
Christians  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Jfttaby  (people  of  thp  book  or  possessors 
of  scripture)  from  the  idolater,  whether  wor- 
shipper of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  of  fire,  or 
of  idols,  The  operation  of  the  scimitar,  with 
respect  to  them,  extended  no  further  than 
%o  overcome  the  stubbornness  of  their  hearts, 
and  to  dispose  them  to  listen  with  submis- 
fflon,  if  not  with  conviction,  to  the  reasoning 
of  the  doctors.  Qnly  the  heathep  and  the 
idolater  were  threatened  witb  extermination ; 
while  the  writings  of  the  old  and  new  tes- 
tament, revered  even  by  IVJahometana,  were 
sacred  titles,  i^hich  established  a  distant  rer 
lat^onship  between  the  disciples  of  the  law 
ftnd  the  gospel,  and  their  conquerors*.    Thct 

*  If  TheprpflwtafMeatti'^ected  the  wortbip  of  idols  m^ 
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Doric  dimensions  of  the'  Jewish  colutnn  are 
first  tx)  be  lengthened  accordmg  to  the  rules 
of  evangelical  proportion,  in  order  to  be 
fitted  to  receive  the  Corinthian  capital  of 
Mahometan  perfection ;  but  the  spot,  on 
which  it  is  to  be  erected,  must  first  be  cleared 
by  fire  and  the  sword  from  the  rank  luxuri- 
ance of  polytheism*. 

neo,  of  (tars  asd  planets,  on  the  rational  pnaciple,  that  what* 
ever  riseg  rauat  set,  that  whatever  is, bom  must  die,  that  whatever 
a  cormptiUe  must  decay  and  perish." — ■*  The  chain  of  iuspira- 
don  was  prolonged  frpin  the  £iU  of  Adam  to  the  promulgatioD  of 
the  iomm.  During  that  peiiod— «ix  legislator!  of  tnusceodent 
bri^tnesE  hare  aqnounced  to  mankiDd  the  six  succeBsive  rereU. 
tioDB  of  various  rites,  but  of  one  immutable  religion.  The  au- 
thoriir^  and  station  of  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  Christ, 
and  Mahomet)  rise  in  just  gradation  above  each  other ;  but  who- 
toever  hates  or  rtjects  any  one  of  the  prophets  is  numbered  with 
the  infidels."     (Gibbon's  Rom.  hist,  v.  ix,  p.  262, 263, 264.) 

The  stranger,  and  even  the  Mussulman,  who  utters  blasphemy 
against  either  Moses  or  Jesus  Christ,  is  sentenced  to  death  by 
the  law.  (See  zfefwa  to  this  eSect,  extracted  by  D'Ohsson 
from  the  collecdgn  published  by  the  mufii  Behhdj6  Abd'uUafa 
Effendi,  in  the  Tab.  Gin.  t.  iy,  p.  52a) 

The  conversioD  of  a  Jew  is  not  reputed  sincere  and  real ;  "  be* 
cause,"  say  the  Mussulman  doctors,  "  he  rejects  Jesu*  Christ 
which  akriie  consdtntes  an  act  of  heinous  impiety." 

•  "  Kill  and  exterminate  aU  the  miatAriiinnt"  is  a  precept  of 
Aeloraa.  Mutchriiim  is  an  Arabic  word,  signifying'  wor- 
shqipers  of  plurality.  Where  Islamism  is  predotninant,  the  com- 
mand has  iomedmei  been  executed  literally  and  to  the  full  extent 
eS  its  meatung.  Bat  whoe  the  Mahometan  church  bends  under 
|lf^rei((Dy<^,  UicnNmng  is  jcstricted  to  the  Arabian  (Wganl, 
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A  difficulty  which  checked,  in  some  1b» 
/stances,  thf  progress  of  Christiaiiity  (unong 
tile  bafbarians,  was  ingeniously  eluded  by  the 
author  qf  Islamism.  In  the  moment  pf 
a^ny,,  when  the  powers  pf  the  body  and  the 
Acuity  of  speech  can  no  longer  be  exerted, 
it  is  still  allowed,  that  a  sudden  ray  of  di- 
vine inspiration  may  break  in,  fm<J  dispose 
the  soul  to  a  mental  acknowledgment  of  the 
truth  J  vhich  tardy  conversion  effectually  se- 
cures the  proselyte  from  final  perdition*.  No 
convert  is  called  upon  to  suppose,  pr  to  admit, 
the  damnation  of  his  ancestors :  the  ^ew  and 
the  Christian  are  spared  the  mortification  of 
i^cantjng  former  errors,  or  nuiking  retrograde 
motions,  the  most  difficult  of  any  in  matters 
pf  religion-j-.    The  altematiye  offered  to  the 

*  «  C*«t  I'&at  Du  se  trpBToit  les  homines  au  pioment  de  leur 
Biort,  qui  met  le  iceau  i  leur  caractere  de  fidelity  qu  d'inliddite,- 
'  Quelle  qa'ait  etc  leur  TiepasEce,  eUeD'yinfiueppurrieQ.  Ainu  qui; 
coaqueauroitv^cu  toutesa-Tiemfidele,  s'il  BecoDverut)  estdes4cH« 
Impute  £d^."F<— "  La  recitation  de  la  confession  defoi  (qn'il  tuiEt 
que  I'agopisant  faese  d'iptentioD)  met  le  Bceau  au  salut  etemelf 
•elonoet  oracle  duprophete:  Celui  dpnt  ce«  parole*,  Uu'yq, 
^ini  de  D'mi  si  nan  JJiea,  ^nt  |eB  demiires  que  si  b^9^  pTO- 
fere,  a  cerCainenent  le  paradia  pO|ir  pprtagf."  (Tab.  G^,  t.  i, 
p.  165.  t.  ii,  p.296.) 

+  «  The  herott  of  the  North  hid  inbnutted,  wkh  Mime  re- 
luciance,  to  believe,  that  all  their  ancntort  were  io  hcD:"  bat 
<*  Radbodi  king  of  the  Frisoni,  was  so  much  scandalized  by  tbia 
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nations  who  had  submitted  to  the  sabre,  was, 
either  conversion  to  the  religion  of  the 
conquerors,  or  tribute  as  the  price  of  re? 
fining  their  own.  Only  the  idolaters,  the 
Sabians,  and  the  disoiples  of  Zoroaster  were 
excluded  from  the  indulgence  granted  to  the 
professors  of  every  other  religion.  No  com-i 
munity  of  opinion  or  belief  connected  them 
with  the  Mahometans;  and  extirpation  ap- 
peared the  only  security  against  the  propaga- 
tion of  their  infectious  doctrines. 

The  professors  of  Islamism,  in  the  genuine  ^ 
spirit  of  piety,  consider,  that  religion  is  best 
characterized  by  acts  of  public  utility;  They 
have  been  accused  of  ostentation  in  their 
charities,  and  of  being  actuated  only  by  the 
spirit  of  pride  or  superstition ;  but  if  we  • 
judge  of  their  motives  by  their  own  decla- " 
rations  we  shall  be  surprised  at  the  injustice 
.  and  uncharitableness  of  this  censure.  Charity 
is  compared  by  the  poet  Jami  to  musk,  whose 
substance,  though  concealed  from  the  sight, 
is  discovered  by  the  grateful  odour  which 
it  diffuses :  another  Turkish  poet  has  left  the 


tatb  declw-atios  of  a  roisuonary  that  he  drew  back  \us  foot,  after 
tu:  had  entered  the  bap tisinal  ibiat."     (Gibbon's  Rpm.  hist,  t. 
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following  precispt.  "  Let:  the  streAm  of  li- 
berality flow  50  silently  from  jour  hand  that 
its  sound  mhy  not  reach  even  to  your  ears." 
It  is,  however,  a  pardonable,  if  not  even  a 
laudable,  superstition,  to  suppose  the  author 
of  all  good  looking  with  complacency  on  the 
humble  imitation  of  his  perfections;  and  a 
justifiable  pride,  to  feet  the  heart  swell  upon 
seeing  the  weary  and  the  hungry  fed  and  re- 
freshed, th@  ignorant  instructed,  and  the 
sick  healed,  by  our  beneficence.  A  khan  or 
caravanserai  for  the  accommodation  of  tra- 
vellers*, a  mosque  with  its  schools  and  hos- 


*  The  bcft  dncripdon  of  the  public  tmililmgt  calleil  earavaii- 
rerau  U  given  by  Bi»be<iQins.  (Epiat.  i,  p.  17.)  "Dircrti  in  di- 
Tcrioriiup  pubticum.  Caravanurai  Torcc  Tocant.  Hi>c  gemw 
in  ea  regione  osicatiwiinuin.  Vastum  eat  xdificiunit  longiua  aG- 
qoanto  quam  latius,  in  cnjus  media  patct  am  poneniUi  tarcinilt 
ct  camelis,  inulii,  carriaijDe  collocaadia.  Hanc  areani  plerumque 
circumcirca  rounu  ambit,  tres  plus  minus  pedes  altiis,  parieti,  quo 
totum  zdificium  clanditur,  hxreni  et  inaedificatut.  Ejus  nuri 
tumma  aupetfidei  sequa  eiti  patetque  in  latitudioem  pedes  citciter 
quatuor.  Hie  Turcarum  cubilia  nint  t  hie  cttnacula ;  hie  ram 
expediunt  culinariaRi  (nam  !d  panete,  qao  totum  tedificium  cod. 
tineri  dixi,  foci  lubinde  sunt  inxdificati)  nulla  re  a  camelit, 
equti,  reliqiiisque  jnmentis,  alia  gejuDctT,  quam  ejus  muri  cpatioi 
quinimo  ad  muri  pedem  ita  ligatOB  habent  equos,  ut  capite  et  tota 
«rvice  BUpra  eum  emioeant;  dombiaque  »e  caldkcienobMS  aut 
etiam  coenantibua  adatent,  Tt'luu  mimstri ;  interdum  paoem  vel 
niaium,  sive  quid  alind,  de  manu  eonim  capiuot;  Id  eodem 
pi^ro  lectos  t&n  Keraunti    Tapetem  in  prigiii  expUcast,  ijuem  M 
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pitals,  a  fountain,  a  bridge,  or  a  public  road, 
cannot  be  unostentatiously  established  with- 
out abridging  their  utility.  "  We  must  not 
attribute  their  erection,"  says  Mr.  Eton,  "  to 
patriotism  or  public  spirit*."  Be  it  so :  but 
I  have  galloped  across  a  scorching  desert 
in  hopes  of  discovering  a  fountain  to  allay 
the  thirst  of  myself  and  my  horse,  and  have 
blessed  the  philanthropy  which  had  searched 
out,  and  erected  a  monument  on,  die  only 
spot  which  furnished  water.  One  of  the 
fountains  in  Constantinople  bears  the  follow- 
ing inscription.  "  This  fountain  tells  thee  it? 
age  in  verses  composed  by  Sultan  Ahmed. 
Unlock  my  pure  and  inexhaustible  stores  and 
call  upon  the  name  of  God:  drink  of  my 
limpid  and  untroubled  waters  and  pray  for 
Sultan  Ahmed."  The  namaz  giahst  or 
places  for  ablution  and  prayer  erected  on  the 
road  side,  consist  of  a  kind  pf  altar,  a  mo* 
nument  of  stone  decorated  with  the  figure     ^ 

de  onua  ^itadim  ephippiu  fere  drcnmfeniat  *.  btiic  lajiciuiit  pemi- 
lam :  cervical  pntbet  equestrii  leUa.  Vette  talari  pellibos  tnf- 
fitlta,  qua  veitiuDtur  diU|  teguntur  nocto.  Sic  illi  lomnum  C4* 
jHUDt  DullU  lacestitum  blandimentia.  Nihil  itn  lecrati:  oraaU 
fiont  in  propatolo,  neque  qgicquam  t^  oouuum  coiUi[>ettu,  wq 
■ocda  teoebrit,  nilmiovetur." 
*  Surrey  of  the  Tutkith  entire,  p.  121. 
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bf  a  lamp,  ia  colou/s  or  in  low  relief,  vhicb 
serves  to  point  out  the  direction  of  the  temple 
of  Mecca,  the  kebla  or  visible  point  of  the 
horizon  to  which  the  eye  and  the  thought 
should  be  directed  during  the  exercise  of 
prayer.  These  signals,-  erected  in  imitation 
of  thosfc  which  regulate  the  positions  of  the 
£iithftil  in  every  mosque  and  almost  in  every 
private  house,  are  usually  elevated  on  a  plat- 
form or  terrace,  adjoining  to  a  -well  or  a  foun- 
t£un,  and  shaded  with  trees.  I  can  assert 
from  my  own  experience,  that  the  traveller 
in  Turkey  meets  with  no  objects  which  excite 
"in  him  more  agreeable  sensations  than  these 
pious  or  philanthropic  establishments.  De 
Tott  asserts,  that  "  they  are  worth  a  great 
number  of  indulgences,  for  which  the  Turks, 
who  obtain  them,  find  a  ready  sale*."  But 
the  Turks  are  unacquainted  with  indulgences  > 
they  indeed  allow,  that  the  merit  of  good 
works  may  be  transferred  or  sold ;  and  their 
historians  relate,  that  Sultan  Bajazet,  after 
vainly  endeavouring  to  prevail  on  a  pasha  to 
yield  to  him  the  merit  of  having  erected  a 
bridge  over  a  torrent  which  interrupt^  the 
communication  between  Constantinijple  and 

*  De  Tott'i  memc^,  r.  i,  p.  iH. 
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Adrianople,    struck  off  the   pasha's    head*  . 
swam  across  the  torfent  at  the  hazard  of  his 
life,  and  ordered  his  army  to  halt  till  the 
Vaters  had.  aba.ted  *. 

Hospitality  to  strangers  and  givirtg  alms  go^uKt^ 
to  the  poor,  are  virtues  to  which  the  orienbd"^  **'"*■ 
nations  are  much  habituated.  In  imitation 
of  the  patriarchs,  and  with  unaffected  aim* 
plicity,  the  tables  of  the  rich  and  great  are 
daily  open  to  all  who  can  with  propriety 
present  themselves ;  while  inferior  persons  of 
every  class  range  themselves  around  the  tables 
of  the  officers  of  their  household  and  their 
domestics,  and  the  fragments  are  distributed 
at  the  door  to  the  poor  and  the  hungry.  A 
servant  would  blush  at  the  idea  of  making  a 
perquisite  of  thpm :  e^en  the  peasant  will  ■ 
offer  the  corner  of  his  hut  to  the  traveller, 
and  rather  than  refuse  him  a  welcome,  will 
put  himself  to  'considerable  inconvenience  to 
entertain  him.  The  right  of  proprietorship 
is  seldom  exerted  to  exclude  from  a  garden^ 
an  orchard,  or  a  vineyard,  any  person  who 
may  choose  to  enter  them,  and  to  pluck  and 
eat  the  herbs  or  the  fruit.  I  will  not  wholly 
attribute  to  the  same  principle  their  tender- 

*  Cantemlr^a  Octomui  hiito;i7t  pt  171> 
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tenSiimew  °^'  '°  '^^^  inferior  classes  of  animals,  as  irt 
wf^'oi-  some  cases  they  seem  to  be  restrained  from 
""^  molesting  or  destroying  them  as  much  by  in- 
dolence as  humanity  *.  The  dog,  as  an  un- 
clean animal  whose  contact  produces  legal 
defilement,  is  rigorously  excluded  from  their 
dwellings  and  the  courts  of  their  mosques. 
But  they  allow  dogs  to  increase  in  their 
streets  till  they  become  an  intolerable  nui- 
sance, even  in  the  day  time,  and  are  really  a 
formidable  evil  to  those  who  have  occasion 
to  pass  through  the  Turkish  quarter  of  the 
town  at  night.  These  animals  have  divided 
the  city  into  districts.    They  jealously  guard 

•  The  qoeition  icarcely  appear*  deserving  of  a  controveriy. 
De  Tott,  whose  object  in  writing  his  memoiri  was  to  debase  the 
Turkish  character,  imputes  to  a  childiA  fondness  for  aioiuemeDt 
Omi  care  of  providing  food  for  eats  and  dogs.  (See  Memwr?, 
».  i,  p.  212,)  D'OhBsqn,  on  the  other  hand,  asserts  (Tab, 
Gen.  t.  iv,  p.  25),  "  that  th«y  are  restrained  from  ill-treating 
brute  adimals  by  a  principle  of  compassion,  the  influence  c^ 
which  is  so  prevalent  among  them  that,  according  to  the  Turkish 
hinoiiaosi  many  of  the  earlier  princes,  who  were  unable  to  resist 
their  iDclinadon  for  Hunting,  condemned  themselves,  from  a 
■cniple  of  conscience,  to  give  away  in  alms  to  the  poor  the  value 
«f  ihe  game  which  they  JdUed."  Certaia  it  is,  that  no  one  is 
allowed  to  overload  beasts  of  burthen,  or  to  me  them  with 
cruelty.  Every  person  who  has  lived  in  Constantinople  must  have 
scfcarked,  that  the  city  guards  frequendy  interfere  (and  have-* 
right  to  do  so),  and  insist  upon  an  overloaded  horse  ar  a  mule 
boDg  eased  of  bit  bqtthen. 
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from  encroachment  the  imaginary  line  which' 
,  bounds  their  native  territory,  and  they  never 
transgress  it,  either  in  their  pursuit  of  an- 
invading  dog,  or  in  their  attack  on  the  pas- 
senger, whom  they  dehver  over  at  their  fron- 
tier to  be  worried  by  the  neighbouring  pack*. 
Constantinople  may  be  considered  as  the 
paradise  of  birds :  the  doves  feed  unmolestM 
on  the  corn  which  is  conveyed  in  open  lighters 
across  the  harbour,  and  they  luxuriate  in 
such  security  that  they  scarcely  yield  a  pas-' , 
sage  to  the  boatmen  or  labourers.  The  con- 
fused noise  of  the  harbour  is  increased  by 

*  The  W  4^  the  toran  prohituts  the  «Iau^iter  of  dogs  md 
other  domeitic  aDtmab,  except  eoA  as  are  fit  for  food.  But,  as 
I  haTC  (^uerred  also  in  Tartory  and  in  several  cttiea  of  Rnuia, 
that  Uk  atreeu  are  filled  with  filthy  and  snawned  dogi,  I  n^- 
poee,  that  the  Turkish  toleration  of  them  proceeds  rather  from 
cuttom  than  precept.  Tn  d:ie  c^tal  of  Turkey  dogi  are  not - 
wnhout  their  use :  they  devour  every  digestible  oi&I,  with  irtiidi 
the  streets  would  otherwise  be  caDtamiDated.  Indeed,,  it  u 
chiefly  owing  to  them,  and  the  det^vities  on  which  the  city  ti 
buh,  that  some  degree  of  exterior  cleuilinegs  is  preserved.  The 
ordure  of  dogs  is  an  useful  article  in  the  maDufectore  of  Morocco 
Icsther.  All  the  supposed  causes  of  catuDe  madoew  seem  to 
exigt  in  the  greatest  abundance  m  Turkey,  yet  that  dreadful 
calamity  is  entirely  uoknowa.  !     . , 

.I^asnib  Pasha,  grand  vizir  to  lAhmed.  the  Firsti.  firon  some  i 
■otire  of  superstitioD  which  he  never  chose  to  explain,  removed 
oU.the  dogs  from  the  streets  of  Coostantinople,  and  scu  them 
•ver  by  boat-loads  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Asia. 

VOX..  II.  M 
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the  dang  of  sea-birds :  to  shoot  at  them  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  would  be 
rash ;  and  even  in  the  villages  on  the  Bos- 
phorus  inhabited  by  Franks,  where  the  Turks 
can  only  censure,  they  never  fail  to  repro- 
bate the  destruction  of  them  as  an  act  of 
'yr^nton  cruelty*.  The  hog,  alone  of  all 
animals,  excites  in  the  Turks  a  sense  of  loath- 

*  **  III  regardcDt  comme  use  ialiomanite  crimiDelle,  non  senle- 
Biest  I'lc^OD  de  tuer  In  animaux,  mm  encore  cetle  de  In  priver 
Ae  Intr  Uberte,  tur-tout  ceux  doot  ta  chair  ai  interdite  lur  leur' 
table.  PliuieuTf  lei  acheteat  et  lei  delivrcDt  ainii  des  maiiw  de» 
chaHcurt.  On  rmt  dans  toutei  let  villeB  dei  cagei  rempliec. 
d'oiseaux  qtie  I'on  vead  lom  le  nom  d'aKoJ-coiaAIiry,  c'en-ar 
diret  oiteaux  k  aSeaitcbir,  dont  te«  diiou  paient  la  valeur  pour 
fas  remettre  en  liberie."  (Tab.  G^n.  t  iv,  p.  309.) 
:  "  Em  e  regione  divertotii  nottri  procera  platanna,  ampUtudine 

'  Jvaorum  et  opadtau  frondiiim  ipectanda :  tob  ea  interdntn  con* 
nMant  auCDpes,  cum  nagno  ariculanun  nnmero :  accedunt  nmld, 
et  parra  xre  c^ra*  redimunt,  qnai  ungdatini  deiocepC  maiiti 
emittunt.  Illae  fere  m  platanum  lubTolant,  ul»  le  a  carcerU 
i^ullofe  et  (ordibus  pargant,  [nnnaique  explicaot,  pipilantea 
intenm.  Tnin  Turcx  qui  redemenint,  muSn',  inqaiunt  aker  ^teri^ 
u/  jtii  gralidatur,  it  mlhi  gratiai  agit  f  Quid  ei^  ?  Adeonft,- 
I^nhagorzi  Torcx,  ut  omne  animal  apud  eoi  tacroaancbun  li^ 
nntloqae  Teicaatnr^  Minime,  imo  fere  a  DuUo  ^doent,  qiajd 
tit  appositnm,  sive  elixo  sire  aiiato.  Ovem  quidem  lanienx 
nascidicimt,  led.D^Drenmtexeanin]  cruciatu  et  toroentOTolupu* 
tern  quieri.  Minores  c^uidem  aved,  quanun  canCu  rura  campiqne 
cetebraQmr,  sunt  qui  nulli  ratioae  adduci  queant  ut  inteificiaot. 
imo  at  cavd>  ladusas  teneant,  nimiam  libertati  eanim  iajunam  sic 

.  fieri  ezildinantee.  Sed  non  e>t  omnibui  una  seotentU."  (Bnt- 
beq.  Epiit.  iii,  p.  119.) 
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idg  and  abhorrence ;  and  though  permitted' 
in  the  infidel  quarters  of  some  provinciid 
towns,  is  scrupulousij  banished  from  the 
capital  and  its  suburbs*.  The  hogi  however, 
is  a  creature  destined  by  nature  to  live  in 
filth  and  mire,  and  to  cleanse  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  habitations  of  men ;  and  it  may  . 
be  worth  inquiry,  whether  the  absence  of  so 
useful  an  animal,  by  deranging  the  order  of 
nature,  may  not  tend  t&  the  production,  or 
fecilitate  the  progress,  of  the  plague. 

The  physical  effect  of  cliniate  upon  the^' 
character,  though  its  operation  cannot  beT"'^* 
wholly  denied",  is  yet  so  much  over-ruled  by 
moral  causes  that  they  alone  form  the  line 
of  demarcaticHi  between  the  different  inhabi- 
tants of  this  great  empire.  The  austerity  of  Uieir»u»t^ 
the  Mahometan  religion  gives  to  its  votaries' 
a  certain  moroseness  of  chai%::ter,  which, 
towards  persons  of  a  different  persuasion,  is 
heightened  into  superciliousness.  The  gravity 
of  deportment,  which  such  a  religion  neces- 
sarily generates,  is  left  without  its  proper, 
corrective,  the  gayety  inspired  by  the  pre^ 

*Aa  exception  U  made  in  favour  of  dw  «  eorfs  (Kploinati^ne/* 
ta  whom  ^jirmen  Sft  granted  for  the  admiseioB  of  boga  iato  du! 
diauict  of  Pen)  doriDg  the  Canli*al.  But  •Cbicj  nake  thlk  (oOjl 
K  n^itbight,  and  ^  the  li^^  of  torcbeit 
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sence  and  conversation  of  women.  The  Turk 
is  usually  placid,  hypochondriac,  and  un- 
impassioned  ;  but,  when  the  customary  se- 
dateness  of  his  temper  is  ruffled,  his  passions, 
unmitigated  by  the  benign  influence  of  fe- 
Oiale  manners,  are  furious  and  uncontrollable- 
The  individual  seems  possessed  with  all  the 
ungovernable  fury  of  a  multitude ;  and  all 
ties,  all  attaclunents,  all  natural  and  moral 
pbli^tions,  are  forgotten  or  despised,  till 
his  rage  subsides*.,  Pe  Tott  represents  them 
as  ;"  seekjing  celebrity  by  murder,  without 
having,  courage  to  pommit  it  deliberately, 
and  deriving  only  fi;om  intoxication  sufiiciept 
resolution  for  such  a  crime-)-."  But  intoxica-r. 
tion  itself  is  a  vice  ,?o  ;rar^  amopg  the  Turks . 


et  hautaio  se  porte, '  a  la 
ffldOdre  (M^caaion,  k  use  petulaoce  incro^^e.  Riei  chez  euz' 
n'aafite  ,les  ^ns  de  la'  nature  ipeme  parmi  les  hiHaniesde  la 
plus  ^rande  distinction.  Dans  son  emportement  le  pere,  le 
mari,  le  maltre,  le  patron,  !e  general,  Tofiicieri  I'homine  public, 
I'homme  prilce,  *e  faitle  pins  souvent  justice  loi-aj&rie, -soit'  ao- 
Xfappant  de- Umain,  ou.  du  baton,  Tobjet  de  ea.co!ere,-Boit  ea 
I'efffayant  par  des  menaces  accompagnees  d'injurcs  les  plus  atroces. 
CVsi  alora  qii'ile  prodiguent  saat  nitnageinent  les  epithttes  ' 
ii.£hmi»,  imanntm,  homme  Sana  foi,  GangJoi;  de  iiavour  et 
de  iei^r,  infidele,  blaspheniateur  ;  de  kiepci  et  de  Jomotix,  chien, 
pore;  inais  Bur-tout  le  jurementpatloMl  aHMtiay  iiiiiph  ipe  h 
deceoce  oe  noos  permet  pas  de.  tfaduire,"     (Tab.  Gat.  t.  in- 

T-371.) -,,0    .;;.■  .      .-..'i     ■: 

■f  Mcmoira,  v.  i,  p.  1^  o  ■'  ,     ,■*  ■  *    . 
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that  it  is  evident  De  Tott  must  have  drawn 
his  general  conclusion  from'some  particular 
instance.  It  has  been  asserted  with  more 
truth  by  a  more  ancient  amthor  than  De  Tott, 
that  "  brawls  and  quarrels  are  rare  among 
the  Turks :  assassinations  are  unheard  of : 
and  though  among  men  striving  onward  in 
the  same  career  there  must  necessarily  exist 
a  spirit  of  enyy  and  secret  rancour,  yet  the 
l^se  mean^  of  supplanting  a  rival  candidate 
by  slanderiand- detraction  are  seldom  resorted, 
to*."  The  point  of  honour  so  much  insisted 
upon,  and  so  pernicious  in  its  consequences, 
among  Europeans,  exerts  a  very  feeble  in- 
fluence oyer  the  minds  of  the  Turks.  De 
Tott's  observation  applies  rather  to  the  Ita- 
lians or  the  Greeks  of  the  Ionian  islanda-jr 
than  to  the  Turks,  anjong  whom  it  is  certaii?, 
that  anger  generally  evapprotes .  in  abuse. 
The  practice  qf  duejling  is  confined  to  the 
soldiers  aijd  galtongis  (or  marines),  if  a 
conibat  can  deserve  the  name  of  duel  which 

*  Montalbaaui,  apud  Elzevir,  p.  39. 

•^  "  The  Greek*  of  Zante  in  habit  Imiute  the  Italiani,  but 
tnuiicen4  them  in  their  revongei-i-djey  make  more  coQccience  to 
break  a  fast,  than  to  compiit  a  murther.--.Eut  cowardice  is  joined, 
with  their  cruelty,  who  dare  do  nothing  but  suddenly,  upon  ad- 
TitDta^,   and  are  erer  privately  anned."    (Saodyi'i   tn'^eli, 

p-7-r-  "  '^ 
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for  the  most  purt  is  decided  on  the!  spot 
where  the  offence  was  given,  and  with  such 
weapons  as  are  nearest  at  hand,  or  the  par- 
ties may  happen  to  wear.  The  man  of  rank 
may  insult  his  inferior  by  words  or,  even 
blows;  and  as  the  one  derives  impunity  from 
his  situation,  so  the  other  feels  no  further 
than  the  real,  or  physical,  extent  of  the  in- 
jury. An  affront  received  from  an  equal  is 
retorted  without  any  variation  of  form,  and 
is  almost  immediately  forgotten,  if  the  friends 
of  the  parties  interfere  and  propose  a  recon- 
ciliation. There  must  indeed  be  some  ex- 
ceptions to  this  remark,  though  they  occur 
so  rarely  that  I  cannot  recollect  a  single  in- 
stance which  can  justify  the  general  asser- 
tion of  Sir  Jaines  Porter,  that  "  they  are 
vindictive  beyond  conception,  perpetuating 
revenge  through  successive  generations* :"  and 
indeed  we  may  appeal  to  the  general  experi- 
ence of  human  nature,  whether  such  a  tem- 
per be  not  inconsistent  with  the  constitutional 
apathy  of  the  Turks ;  or  whether  the  resent- 
ijient  which  explodes  in  sudden  fury,  be 
not  genenjly  of  very  short  duration-  D'Ghs- 
Non  indeed  asserts,  that  individuals  have  ex- 

*  WnnrsUoM  on  the  itngion,  Jtc  gf  the  Twl»»  p.  <• 
1 
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hibited  such  depravity  of  heart  as  to  cherish 
their  projects  of  vengeance,  and  sacrifice  with 
unrelenting  barbarity  the  object  of  their  re- 
sentment after  an  interval  of  forty  years*, 
I  cannot  question  a  fiict  supported  by  such  . 
.respectable  testimony ;  neither  can  I  con- 
sider it  as  an  illustration  of  the  national  cha- 
racter, but  rather  as  a  departure  from  that 
conduct  which  the  Mussulman  law,  and  the 
manners  of  the  Ottoman  people,  more  natu- 
rally generate.  If  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  had  been  more  minutely  detailed,  I 
have  little  doubt  but  we  should  discover, 
that  this  long  continued  anger  of  the  Turk 
had  been  first  excited  by  the  insolence  of  a 
rayakf  the  creature  or  the  favourite  of  a 
man  in  power.  An  affront  of  this  nature  is 
'  seldom  forgotten,  but  is  indeed  as  rarely 
given ;  for  the  rayah,  however  puffed  up  with 
arrogance  towards  his  fellows,  cautiously 
avoids  the  expression  of  superiority  towards 
a  Turk  even  in  the  humblest  situation,  as 
knowing,  that  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
events  he  may  be  raised  to  posts  of  the 
highest  dignity.  But  if  we  admit  among  the 
features  of  the  national  character  an  impla- 

•  TaUeau  Ceciiral,  t  w,  p.  47*. 
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cability  of  temper,  \ve  may  oppose  to  it, 
what  is  more  frequently  exhibited,  the  exer- 
cise of  gratitude^  A  benefit  conferred  on  a 
Turk  is  seldom  forgotten :  the  greater  his 
elevation,  the  more  does  he  feel  and  acknow- 
ledge the  desire  and  the  duty  of  repaying 
benefits.  "  I  have  received  kindness  from 
him  in  the  days  of  humiliation  and  distress  : 
I  have  eaten  his  bread  and  his  salt :"  and 
the  obligation,  so  simply  yet  so  energeti- 
cally expressed,  is  too  sacred  ever  to  be  an- 
nulled. 
intempe.  Drunkenucss  is  condemned  by  the  Mussul- 
'OK  of  wine  man  law  and  the  customs  of  the  Ottoman 
nation.  It  is,  however,  considered  but  as  a 
venial  crime,  and  has  been  indulged  in  by 
some  of  their  greatest  sultans.  Selim  the 
Second  was  so  addicted  to  it  that  he  even 
obtained  the  surname  of  Mest,  or  the  Drunk-r 
ard ;  but  the  Turkish  historians  observe,  in 
extenuation  of  his  excesses,  that  they  never 
caused  him  to  omit  his  daily  prayers.  In- 
temperance in  wine  had  come  to  such  an 
ungovernable  excess  among  the  Turks  in  the 
reign  of  Soliman  the  First,  that  that  virtu- 
ous prince,  says  D-Ohsson,  was  obliged  to 
check  the  use  of  it  by  the  most  rigorous 
penalties.     He  ev^n  carried  his  severity  so 
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far  as  to  order  melted  lead  to  he  poured 
down  the  throats  of  'the  obstinate  transgre*- 
soi-s  of  the  precepts  of  the  koran.  But,  as 
a  Turkish  writer  has  well  observed,  "  the 
religion  of  a  nation  is  -  as  the  religion .  of  •  the  . 
monarch :"  for  Selim  t!ie  Drunkard,,  the  son 
and  immediate  successor  ofSoliman,  seduced 
the  nation  by- his  example  into  the  most  un- 
blushing debauchery.  "  Let  others  put  their 
trust  in  man,"  said  the  jovial  sultan,  <  "  I 
throw  myself  into  the  arrfis  of  the  Almighty/ 
and  resign  myself  to  his  immutable  decrees. 
I  think  only  of  the  pleasures  of  the  day,  and 
have  no  care  for  futurity."  Murad  the  Fourth, 
seduced  by  the  gayety  and  example  of  Becri 
Mustafa,  not  only  drank  wine  in  pubhc,  but 
allowed  the  free  use  of  it  to  his  subjects,  and 
even  compelled'  the  mufti  and  cazi/askers  to 
drink  with  him. 

The  practice  of  drinking  wine,  is  generally 
reprobated  ;  but  as  drinking  a  large  quantity 
entails  no  greater  curse  than  moderation, 
those  who  have  once  transgressed,  proceed 
without  further  scruple  to  perfect  ebriety. 
Busbequius  saw  an'  old  man  at  Constantino- 
ple, who,  when  he  took  tlie  glass  in  his 
hand,  summoned  his  soul  to  take  refuge  in 
some  corner  of  his  body,  or  to  quit  it  en- 
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tirely,  and  thus  avoid  the  participation  or 
pollution  of  his  crime.  I  have  frequently  ob- 
served aA  habitual  drunkard  carefully  remove 
his  mustaches  from  defilement,  and,  after  a 
hearty  draught,  distort  his  fece,  as  though  he 
had  been  taking  medicine.  The  prophet  has 
declared,  that  the  pens  of  the  two  recording 
angels  are  unemployed  upon  the  actions  of 
men  in^certain  situations  of  life ;  of  those  who 
sleep,  until  they  awake,  of  minors,  until 
the  full  maturity  of  their  reason,  ,  and  of 
madmen,  until  they  be  restored  to  their 
senses.  I  conclude,  rather  indeed  from  fhe 
conduct  of  the  Turks  than  from  the  glosses 
of  the  Mussulman  doctors,  that  the  drunk- 
ard, the  voluntary  madman,  is  also  con- 
sidered aa  not  morally  accountable  for  his 
conduct  until  his  phrenzy  be  dispersed*. 
m,  Tiiose  who  intoxicate  themselves  with  opium 
are  stigmatized  witli  the  appellation  of  teriaki, 

*  Sir  John  Manderil,  who  tells  a  ndiculeot  itory  of  Maho. 
raet't  extravagant  conduct  dnriDg  a  dninken  fit  at  hit  motiTe 
for  forbidding  the  uie  of  vine  to  his  fbUowen,  U  Beriouri7 
angry  with  the  pro|ifaet  for  imposing  a  reitraiot,  of  whidi,  during 
hie  Turkish  campaigns,  be  must  have  fr^uently  ielt  the  inconv^ 
nience.  "  Cujus  roaledicdo  coovertatur  in  caput  ejus,  et  in  tct- 
deem  iprios  iniqnitat  ^ns  desceodat,  cum  de  nno  scriptum  con- 
stet  quod  Deura  et  hominei  Itetificeu"  (Mmderil,  ap.  Hak< 
luyt.  cap.  xxiii,  p.  44.) 
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The  lavish  use  of  that  drug  seems  succeaaiveljr 
to  exhilarate,  to  lull,  to  depress,  and  to  ac- 
celerate both  corporal  and  mental  decay.  To 
some  it  is  by  habit  rendered  so  necessary 
that  the  fest  of  the  month  ramazan,  during, 
which  they  are  deprived  of  it  in  the  day  time, 
becomes  a  serious  penance.  I  have  been 
assured  by  a  Turk*  but  I  do  not  warrant  his 
assertion,  that,  in  order  to  alleviate  their 
sufferings,  they  swallow,  besides  their  usual, 
pill  at  the  morning  ezann^  a  certain  number ' 
of  pillfl  wrapt  up  in  several  folds  of  paper, 
which  will,  as  they  suppose,  resist  the  powers 
of  the  stomach  for  different  lengths  of  time». 
and  be  dissolved  in  due  rotation,  so  as  to 
correspond  with  their  usual  allowance,  Dr, 
Pouqueville  cites  a  still  more  remarkable 
iact,  which,  although  he  omitted  to  confirm 
it  by  his  own  inquiries,  he  says,^  cannot  rea^ 
aonably  be  questioned  since  every  body  agrees 
in  asserting  its  truth.  M.  M.  Ruffin  and 
Dantan  (both  dragomans  attached  to  the 
service  of  the  French  legation,  and  both 
worthy  members  of  the  corps  to  which  tliey- 
belong),  assured  him,  timt  in  the  year  1800 
there  existed  in  Constantinople  a  Turk  knowq 
to  the  whole  town  under  the  name  of  Suley- 
tnan  yeyen,  or  Soliman  the  taker  of  corro~ 
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si-oe  sublimate.  "  This  man,"  says  Dr.  Vovir 
queville,  *'  was  a  rare  instance  of  longevity. 
He  was  nearly  an  hundred  years  old  when  I 
was  in  Constantinople.  In  hig  early  youth 
he  had  habituated  himself  to  take  opium,  till 
a^  last,  though  he  augmented  his  dose,  it 
foiled  in  producing  its  diect.  He  had  heard 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  substituted  the 
daily  use  of  it  to  that  of  opium ;  his  dose 
exceeded  a  drachm,  and  he  had  regularly 
taken  it  for  upwards  of  thirty  years."  I  am 
less  acquainted  than  Dr.  Pouquevjlle  with  the 
effects  commonly  produced  by  corrosive  sub- 
limate ;  but  without  indulging  in  sceptiasm 
as  to  the  marvellous  part  of  the  story,  I 
canjiot  persuade  myself  (unless  it  be  an  ac- 
knowledged quality  of  corrosive  sublimate  to 
exhilarate  in  the  manner  of  opium),  that  even 
a  Turk  could  persist  for  thirty  years  in  the 
daily  custom  of  swallowing  such  a  fiery  an4 
poisonous  draught*. 

*  Voyage  en  Moric,  &c,  t.  ii,  p.  125, 

I  ought  not  however  to  omit  pointing  out  eome  Jnconsisteo- 
cet  in  the  etory,  which  are  >o  glaring  that  it  it  wonderinl  how 
they  could  have  escaped  Dr.  Pouqueville's  notice.  «  The  fiw 
essay  of  this  laktr  of  eorroiivt  jubUmale  was  made  in  the  »hop, 
of  a  Jewish  apothecary.  Soliman  called  for  a  drachm  of  the 
mineral,  diluted  it  in  a  glaas  of  water,  and  drank  it  aS,  to  the 
dttoniihrneiit  and  terror  of  the  apothecBry,  why  was  idafmed.leit 
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'  The  custom  of  receiving  4ftd  making  f)te-'*o«tt<f* 
sents  is  consecrated  aniong  the  oriental  rm- 

leR  he  should  be  accused  of  poisotiing  i  Turk  :  he  shut  qp  hii 
shop,  and  was  filled  with  anxiety  when  he  reflected  on  the  con-' 
sequences  which  he  expected  must  necessarily  etlsne.  But  the' 
■ext  day,  great  was  hie  surpriK .  at  the  re^ppeuaoce  of  SfAi-  ■ 
man,  who  came  to  hi^  shop  for  a  repetition  of  hit  dose."  Now 
the  (hutting  up  of  his  shop  must  be  understood  as  the  act  of 
absconding-,  for  if  it  mean,  that  he  merely  closed  hi*  window- 
shutters,  to  open  them  again  the  next  mornii^,  this  cirounitaoce 
indicated  no  apprehension  of  danger,  neither  can  it  be  considered 
as  a  precautionary  measure,  and  should  not  have  been  menuoned. 
Bnt  how  Can  we  reconcile  the  circumstrinee  of  the  apotheoary** 
.flight  with  that  of  his  personal  attendance  in  the  shop  on  thever^ 
next  raorningf  This  absurd  story  gives  me  an  oppokunity,  not  only 
of  showing,  that  Dr.  Pouqueville  has  listened  with  too  much 
credulity  to  the  idle  tales  of  dragomana,  but  also  that  he  has 
listened  with  too  much  complaceocy  to  the  suggestions  of  ranity,, 
in  over-rating  his  own  acquirements.  Dr,  Pouqaeville  takes  oc- 
casion (t.  ii,  p.  21S)  in  relating  another  story  (whiek  in  my 
tonjcicnee  I  believe  to  Be  no  hit  false  li*n  /hit  of  SoRmaa},  to 
insiDuate,  that  he  speaks  the  Turkish  language  with  to  much . 
fluency  as  w  astonish  even  the  natives;  ,  But  in  the  story  of  the 
taker  ofcorrost'De  juhlimalc  he  evidently  demonstrates,  that  he  it 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  Turkish  language.  Suleymaa  yegen,  he' 
tells  us,  means  Soliman  the  taker  of  curroii-ue  luHimate.  To 
the  reader  unskilled  in  eastern  literature  it.  must  appear  no  lest 
curious  than  it  did  to  Moliere's  "  bourgeois  gentilhomme,"  that 
the  Turkish  language  should  be  ao  concise  and  comprehensive ' 
as  to  express  in  a  single  word  a  whole  comfjex  sentence.  SuUy-  '. 
man  is  the  proper  name  of  the  hero  of  the  farce,  to  that  conse-  • 
quently  the  secret  of  this  extr;iordinary  strength  of  storaach  must 
be  sought  after  in  a  careful  analy'^  of  the  word  yeyen.  Now 
yryert  is  the  participle  present  of  the  active  veib  yeiaik,  "  to  eat;" 
and  simply  signifies  "  eating."  . "  Soliman  the  eater,  or  the  glut- 
ton," is  the  only  inteipretation  which '  the  words  will  admit  of,  , 
but  cren  that  is  Ul^e^cprcMcd  in  Tnrkish  by  SuUj/mu  yeyen. 
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tions  bj  immemoiial  practice,  so  that  it 
seems  to  have  acquired  the  fm-ce  and  invio- 
lability of  a  law.  We  are  told,  that  in  an- 
cient Peraa  no  one  presumed  to  appear  with- 
out gifts  before  the  sovereign  or  a  superior;. 
a  custom  seemingly  analogous  with  the  idea 
of  sacrifice*.  Contemporary  historians  also 
relate,  that  the  grand  vizir  of  Mahomet  the 
Second,  whenever  he  received  the  royal  man- 
date to  attend  his  master  even  on  public 
business,  offered  to  the  sultan,  as  a  tribute 
of  duty  and  gratitude,  a  cUp  filled  with 
pieces  of  gold.  But  this  trait  of  Turkish 
manners,  which  is  unconfirmed  by  modem 
observation,  rests  solely  on  the  authority  of 
the  Byzantine  writers,  and  on  the  credit 
which  is  due  to  their  relation  of  an  important 
conference,  whiclj  was  held  in  the  dead  of 
night,  between  the  sultan  and  his  prime  mi- 
niaterj-. 

"  "V^hoever  has  dealings  with  the  Turks,'* 
says  BusbequiuS,  "  must  open  bis  purse  from 
the  first  moment  of  his  passing  their  fron- 
tiers, and  keep  it  in  constant  activity  during 
his  readence  in  their  country.     By  no  other 

;•  See  jElim,  Hirt.  Vm.  U,  c.  SI,  99,  SS. 
t  Sm  CibboD,  T.xH,  p.  195,  196. 
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means  can  the  Turkish  austerity  be  relaxeii, 
nor  their  aversion  to  foreigners  be  removed,  , 
Without  tliis  charm  it  would  be  a  vain  at^ 
tempt  to  sooth  or  to  render'  them  tractable. 
The  stranger  owes  his  safety  among  them 
only  to  the  influence  of  money:  without  it, 
he  would  experience  as.  few  comforts  as  in 
(ravelling  over  solitudes  condemned  by  na- 
ture to  the  extremes  of  heat  or  cold*."  The 
judgment  of  Busbequius  has,  in  this  instance, 
submitted  to  the  sway  of  his  h,ncy,  and  he 
has  indulged  in  rhetorical  exaggeration.  Fo- 
reign ministers  of  the  present  day  express 
leas  disapprobation  of  the ;  gentle  importu- 
nities of  the  Turks,  and  feel  less  regret  at 
the  necessity  of  keeping  their  coffers  CQi^ti- 
nually  open.  An  Englishman  can,  indeed, 
scarcely  read,  without  blushing  for  the  ho^ 
nour  of  his  country,  the  long  detail  and 
wearisome  repetition  of  presents  recorded.' 
in  Dr.  Wittman's  journal;  of  smiff  boxes 
and  pelisses,  of  shawls  and  gown  pieces,  of 
sheep  and  even  of  mopey,  which,  in  some 
instances,  appear  to  have  been  expected  with 
a  greater  degree  of  confidence  than  is  coi> 
sistent  with  the  nature  of  a  free  gift. 

.  •  Buil»iiEpitt.  i,  p.  ?6, 
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The  Custom  of  making  preaenta  before  ad- 
mission to  a  public  audience  of  the  grand 
signor,  has  induced  some  authors  to  assert, 
not  only  that  the  Turks  'consider  it  as  the 
payment  of  tribute,  but  that  it  is  actually 
the  price  of  the  commercial  privileges  and 
.  advantages  which  the  subjects  of  the  Eu- 
ropean states  enjoy  in  Turkey.  When,  hbw- 
ever,  it  is  considered,  that  the  same  custom 
was  always  observed  by  the  Ottoman  am- 
bassadors who  were  sent  to  foreign  courts, 
of  which  many  instances  occur  in  the  diplo- 
matic relations  of  the  porta  with  the  courts 
of  Ispahian  and  Vienna,  even  after  the  ter- 
mination of  a  stfccesflful  war*,  it  will  appear, 
that  the  eastern  governments  by  no  means 
consider  the  offering  of  gifts  as  thfe  avowal 
of  inferiority.  When  M.  de  Feriol,  ambas- 
sador from  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  refused, 
even  at  the  threshold  of  the  audience  cham- 
ber, to  comply  with  the  long  established 
custom  of  taking  off  his  sword  before  enter- 
ing into  the  presence  of  the  grand  signqr*  his 
presents  were  sent  back  as  "a  mark  of  the 
sultan's  disapprobation  of  his  ctrnduct  and 
dislike  of  his  person,  but  he  continued  to 

*  See  MigQot,  t.  ii,  p.  950.   'D«^  Motnye,  t.  i,  p.  2S2. 
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reside  at  Constantinople,  during  ten  years,' 
the  acknowledged  and  accredited  agent  of 
the  king  of  France*. 

Among  the  Turks,  presents  from  a  person 
of  equal  rank  or  fortune  are  considered  to 
denote  pure  and  disinterested  affection :  the' 
great  receive  them  from  their  inferiors  as' 
marks  of  homage  and  respect,  and  confer 
them  in  token  of  favour  or  beneficence-f*. 

The  political  institutions  of  4:he  Ottomans- 
iuppose  the  venality  of  every  subdivision  of 
the  government ;  and  hence  avarice  is  ■  as^ 
cribed  to  the  national  character.  The  sab-' 
jection  of  the  rayahs  furnishes  the  Turks" 
with  the  means  of  satisfying   this  passionj; 

•  See  Cantemjr,  p.  *23,  note  33. 

f  '*  Toui  ks  tujet^  de  i'cmir  me  coDnoIsBoient.  Des  <lu'iU 
ipprirent  moo  retour,  ils  vinreot  ta  foule  me  rendre  Tiaite  et 
m'apporter  des  presens,  et  vojant  que  je  ne  vouloia  pa»  les  re- 
ccToir,  ilt  le«  laiBsoient  auprcs  de  ma  tente  et  8'«D  alloiept  ea 
publiant  le  bien  que  je  ieur  avoi*  fdt.  X.e  prince  ie  ajQi,  et  me 
dit  qu'il  etoittuen  aise  que  aes  sujets  eussent  de  la  reconnoiisunce, 
et  quejeles  attristoia  en  fefusani  quelques  b^tellea  qu'il)  m'of- 
froient  comme  udc  marque  Aa  Ieur  ^ectioD ;  de  soite  que  je  &■- 
oHige  de  les  coateuter,  et  de  recaroir  lean  pieaens ;  mais  en 
echange,  Je  Ieur  en  faisois  d'autres  que  je  les  priois  de  gardn 
pour  ae  souvenir  de  moi."     (D'Arrieux,  t.  lii,  p.  ISl.) 

X  "  Si,  a  uae  fpoqoe   quelcoDque,  un  musulman  a  reju  un 
bleofait  ou  une  marque  de  gcn^roaite,  il  I'eo  fait  Un  droit  pout 
I'aTfnir,  et  crie  a  I'injuatice  si  fon  vicnl  a  changer  de  «ciiiduite 
dan*  uDenutreoccauos."     (.Tali.  Gen.  t.  ir,  p.  813.) 
VOL.    II.  '  "    S 
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hence  tbey  eonuder  their  influmce,  their  au- 
thorityi  the  powers  of  their  mind,  and  the  force 
of  their  arm,  as  proper  objects  of  barter  in  aS- 
fairs  between  or  against  infidels,  without  re- 
garding the  action  in  a  moral  point  of  view*; 
4nd  if  Aristotle's  judgment  could  be  so  bi- 
toed  by  the  corrupt  institutions  of  Greece 
u  to  conclude,  that  nature  had  ordained  the 
barbarians  to  be  slaves,  can  we  wonder,  that 
^.duch  shallow  reasoners  as  the  Turks  should 
consider  the  actual  abuse  of  their  power  as 
9  proof  that  it  is  sanctioned  by  the  deity, 
and  shouH  exercise  it  to  their  own  advan- 
yantage,  whenever  the  weaknesses  aiA  vices, 
the  follies  and  crimes,  of  the  rayahs  afford 
them  the  means  of  acquiring  wealth?  It  is 
in  these  instances,  that  they  show  their  hy- 
pocrisy, and  that  they  will  express  all  the 
benevolence  of  virtue  while  they  are  acting 
only  from  sordid  and  selfish  motives.  In 
higher  life  and  public  stations  these  vices 
prevail  to  a  greater  extent ;  and  the  crimes 
which  flow  from  them  sometimes  excite  hor- 
ror in  the  auditors,  but  never  produce  re- 
jnorse  in  the  perpetratorsf . 

*  "  Taotoi  loiginiim  teniporii  Mdtu  hnic  gmtJ  •?«»• 
fecit,  nt  nihil  inifism  pntet  quod  relit,  nihil  xt^vxa  qnod  ooUt." 
(Euibeq.  Epistii,  p.  79.) 

t  Pctraichi,  »  Gnek  buLer,  lud  m  far  iow 
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The  lure  of  penonal  interest  exercises  the  «««!«» 
sagacity,  and  stimulateai  the  industry  of  the 
Turks.  But  in  general  it  may  be  observed, 
that  the  interest  of  the  moment,  and  not  the 
permanent  good  of  themselves  nor  of  society, 
is  Ae  stsuidard  of  their  actions.  The  anv 
tHboos  man,  cautious,  cunning,  and  perse- 
vering, moves  forward  to  the  attainment.of 
his  object  with  undivided  attention,  without 
being  checked  in  his  progress  by  the  inferior 
considerations  of  consanguinity,  of  friendship, 
or  of  gratitude.  Such,-  however,  is  the  cha- 
racter of  ambition  in  all  countries;  and  it 
is  not  in  Turkey  alone,  that  power  has  been 
raised  on  the  ruin  of  a  pabron  or  a  bene- 
fector. 
.    The  Turk,  ancorrupted  by  public  em- kypocri^', 

bta  dtt  good  graut  of  die  court  that  he  wu  pemiteed  to  hsn 
!KceM  to  Ae  fukn.  The  celebrated  HauM,  Ac  cafuiJam  /utAa, 
btd  a  dr^omaii  named  Mxnojm,  a  aatire  of  «ae  sf  tha  itlaadi 
•iathe  Aicl^dig>,wb«BbewiahcdMpro(DotttothepriDeipaG7 
-^Withchi^.  AaManopniwa*  ofpl^eiaBbtnfaftheGredtma 
bilttjr  W)kadfaffOKdtheiiuHintio&,  and  they  prerailedi^on  Ff 
traicU toCKcn Ui bflucnce  to  avcR an jqipoinmeDt  to dcgiadj)^ 
to  them,  and  M  iquriow  to  their  intcrtaia.  But  the  power  if 
liaMU  Pidia  prevailed,  sod  the  ndorauate  Pttruchi  wu  bf' 
Iwadcd  ia  die  outer  court  of  the  ten^O,  iriiUe  c&a^ag  to  th« 
mimf  of  Manoynit  and  lolidtiiig  hit  iattTpoiiDon  for  a.  ft- 
doa,  wfatehuacfetnfuKdtstpiuicceBthBdi^rf  hiaiDaiigw* 
ntion. 
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ptoyteents,  conniders  sinberity  as  the  basfs 
of  virtue,  and  his  word  as  sacfed.  But  the 
Turkish  courtier  veils  his  purposes  with  the 
-most  impenetrable  dissimulation;  and  the 
keenest  observation  cannot  detect  the  tumult 
oFhis  mind,  in  the  interval  between  the  first 
project  and  the  commission  of  a  crime  on 
which  his  life  or  his  fortune  depends*. 
'  The  Mussulmans,  courteous  and  humane 
in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  sternly 
refuse  to  unbelievers  the  salutation  of  peace. 
"  ttence,"  says  Cantemir,  "  Christian  princes 
may  easily  imagine  how  infirm  is  the  peace 
they  can  promise  themselves  from  the  Turks^/' 
But  the  conclusion  is  erroneous;  for  they  do 
not  refuse  temporal  peace,  but  that  "which 
the  world'  cannot  give,"  and'  whichj  consist- 
ently with  their  religious  opinion,  they  must 

*  The  late  lord  lug^  admiral)  HuBsein  Pasha,  coimnaDded 
;the  exjiedijion  ajpinst  the  rebel  goyemor  of  Viddio,  and  failed, 
.as  Olivier  justly  observes,  "bec«ise  he  *aa  in  want  of  men  ca- 
Vp.ableof  directing  a  siege,  and  of  soldiers  better  disposed  for  sup- 

"(iorting,;  the  cause."     It  wm  theret^ion  determiaed,  that  Alo 

P^ia,  who  had  joiaed  the  .army  with  his  feudal  and  pravinci«l    ' 
'.-timtps,  should  be^  accused  b^ore  the  saltan  as  a  traiur,  and  the 
.  viimt  of  auccescia  the  war  be  imputed  to  him.     Husseia  invited 

turn  to  dioDer  ;  and  while  the  unTartunate  Alo  was  washing  his 
.hands  aiier  the  repast,  iiad  the  servant  was  spreading  tut  a  napkin 

belbre  him,  Huae^.  took  up  a  ihp)t  carabine,  which  .was  icai^r' 

loaded,  and  shot  hlni  dead  upon  the  >opha. 
i  Cactenur,  p.  ?€,  note  17. 
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auppoae  to  be  exclusively  attached  to  a  belief 
in  Islamism.  The  common  people,  more- 
bigoted'  to  their  dogmaa,  express  .  more 
bluntly  their  sense  of  superiority  over  the 
Christians;  but  it  is  false,  that  even  tliey 
return  the  address  of  a  Christian  with  insult. 
The  formulary  of  compliments  is  indeed  dif^ 
ferent:  believers  recognize  each  other  by  the 
benediction,  sanctified  by  the  arch-angel  Ra- 
jael  in  his  address  to  Mahomet,  selam  aley- 
kuniy  die  peace  of  God, be  upon  thee;  but 
they  reply  to  the  civilijies  of.  an  unbeliever 
by  the  polite  and  charitable  e^cpresaion,  ah- 
hetin  hayr  ola,  may  thy  end  be  happy.  Dr. 
Dallaway  says,  "  I  have  observed,  a  Turk  lay 
aside  liis  moroseness,  and  become  afiable 
and  commumcative,  when  he  can  do  so  with- 
ont  stepping  from  his  dignity."  I  think, 
indeed,  it  woidd  be  difficult  to^pcoduce,  from- 
the  .history  of  any  people,  an  instance.. of 
more  dignified  courtesy  than  was  exhibited 
in  the  reception  given  by  Ised.Bey  to  Baron 
de  Tott.  Ised  Bey  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  grand  vizir;  and  on.  the  third  day 
ahet  his  installation  the  baron  went  to'ths 
porte  to  pay  his  respects.  They  had  served 
together  in  the  army,,  and  were  familiariy  aQ- 
qu^nted;  but  DeTott,  instead  pf  presuimog 
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upon  former  intim&cy,  placed  himself  upon  tb» 
so|^a  at  a  respeclfui  distance.  "  How,  my 
old  friend,"  said  the  vizir,  "  are  you  afraid 
to  approach  me?"  Tlien  opening  his  pelisse, 
and  spreading  it  on  the  sopha,  "  sit  down,** 
said  he,  "on  that  fur;  that  is  your  proper 
place :  though  you  have  forgotten,  it  ought 
not  to  escape  my  memory."  The  multitude, 
«ays  De  Tott,  who  always  act  from  first  im- 
pressions, immediately  exclaimed,  with  a 
kind  of  enthusiasm,  "  l<Mig  live  our  new^ 
master*."  Mr.  Eton,  pleastuitly  and  accu- 
lately  enough,  compares  the  general  beha- 
viour of  a  Turk  to  a  Christian  with  that  of 
s  German  baron  to  his  vassal.  But  when  a 
Turk,  as  not  unfrequently  happens,  rises 
above  the  prejudices  and  institutions  of  his 
country,  he  divests  himself  in  his  intercourse 
with  infidels  of  his  predominant  passions,  ' 
and  practises  towards  them  the  same  mild 
virtues  which  regulate  his  transactiDiu  with 
men  of  his  own  religion^. 

*  ]?•  Tott's  nonoint  v.  iiv  p.  201.  , 

i  iSi.  EtoB  nduci  a  norj,  cilcuiatcd,  m  Hu  ^imoK,  to  t!jc 
poK  the  incorrigiUe  bpniibncM  of  iki  Tvrit,  and  tbdr  con- 
tempt of  foreign  nadon*.  **  A  Turkuh  prUoD«'  net  a  Ruuiu 
oScer  is  the  ttreeti  of  Cbertoa,  taA,  u  the  din  in  the  meeta 
«u  ever  the  tiiant  made  dgujor  tkc  oficcr  to  make  way  Sm 
8 
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The  external  modes  of  good  breeding 
among  the  Turks  differ  entirely  from  those 
established  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe. 
The  uncovering  of  the  head,  which  with  ui 
is  considered  as  the  expression  of  reverenc* 
and  respect,  is  ridiculed  or  reprobated  among 
them  as  an  act  of  folly,  or  as  indicating  ft 
contempt  of  propriety  and  decency.  These 
and  similar  opinions  are  universal ;  hence  they 
are  invincibly  attached  to  the  observance  of 
their  own  peculiar  customs.  . 

Their  usual  form  of  salutation  is  natural 
and  graceful.     In  greeting  an  equal,  they 

Bim  on  the  jwretUeitt.  The  oflicnr,  not  being  a  vi^rta  maitt  otif 
bcckoDed  to  a  toldier,  wtko^tw^ki/  iiih  ktadhngeftlitfitnmeiA 
The  governor  of  the  towO)'  who  nw  the  whole,  rtftrimoiuled  thi 
Turkf  and  threatened  hiin  with  the  lame  treatment  >t  the  Rusaian 
priioners  endure  at  Conttantinople.  The  Turk'i  aiitwer  wS»,. 
'  they  are  uifidelt,  bet  I  am  a  Muanrinun  j'  and  ihii  procure^ 
bim  an  adJitUnat  JrtiUing."  (Snrrey,  p.  117.)  To  me,  who 
Iiare  liv^  &mi!iarly  with  the  Rujiian  officen,  who  know  Cber- 
aon  and  know  that  there  it  no  pavemmt  there,  the  whole  ttoT^- 
ippeart  ntther  "  uit  (oote  eo  fair"  than  «  pctore  of  maaner^ 
Yet  iftthenot  abfolutely  aa  iwrention,  I  apprehend  the  Tuck 
lotended  to  reproach  kU  amntiymtn  with  behaving  to  their  pri- 
•onere  unlike  MutnJmani.  I^it  amuer  was  probaUy  oitlor 
gKmar  daiirkr,  Jnt  mtuhman  em  Which  inleed  is  literal^  ludi 
a*  Mr.  Eton  hat  repreaented  it^  jet  it  admiti  inore  natuially  of 
the  interpretatioD  which  I  have  ni{^iedi  ibr  had  the  Turk 
meant  to  innitt  the  Rusuant,  he  would  hare  nid,  **  jfnt"  (aad 
aot  ihei(}  "areinfideb^"  ihtgkiMUr  /oHMtW." 
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put  tbe  hand  on  the  heart :  in  addressing  a 
superior,  they  apply  the  right  hand  first 
t:o  the  mouth  and  then  to  the  forehead : 
when  a  Turk  presents  himself  hefore  a 
man  of  rank  and  dignity,  he  makes  a 
profound  inclination  of  his  body,  extends 
Jiis  right  hand  first  towards  the  ground, 
and  then  raises  it  to  his  mouth  and  fore- 
head :  in  the  presence  of  the  sovereign,  he 
piust  even  touch  the  ground  before  lifting 
the  hand  to  the  head.  The  air  of  gravity 
and  decorum  of  exterior,  which  are  conimoa 
to  the  Ottomans,  give  considerable  dignity 
to  this  ceremonious  expression  of  homage  or 
civiUty ;  and  its  effect  is  further  improved  by 
the  graiideur  of  their  ample  and  flowing  gar- 
Vnents.  Children  and  subalterns  express  sub- 
piission  to  their  parents  and  chiefs  by  kiss- 
ing their  robe:  tf  the  superior  withdraws 
his  robe  and  presents  his  hand,  and  more 
especially  the  palm  of  hip  hand,  it  is  received 
as  a  mark  of  distinguished  favour.  The  kiss 
of  religious  fraternity  is  interchanged  only 
at  the  two  festivals  qf  hairam.  At  other 
times,  they  figuratively  express  parental  Of 
filial  ^flection  by  extending  the  hand  towatti 
the  chin  or  the  beard  of  the  person,  and 
thpQ  applying  it  to  their  qwi)  mouths,     Thf 
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-feAer  of  a  .femily.  and  the  man  of  elevated 
rank  never  risp  from  their  seats  to  reoeive  ei- 
ther-their  children  or  inferiors;'  and  by  parity 
of  reasoning,  no  Mussulm&n  rises  to  salut» 
an, infidel  whatever  be  his  situation  in  life, 
A  guest  of  distinction  is  received  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs  by  two  officers  of  the  household^ 
5vho  support  him  undar  the  arin  as  far  as  the 
entrance  of  the  visiting  chamher,  where  the. 
master  of  the  house  advances  to  meet  him, 
if  his  rank  entitles  him  to  such  msffkB  of  re- 
spect. At  his  departure,  the  master  of  the 
house  rises  with  him  and  accompani^  hinit 
to  the  door  of.  the  apartment,  .walking,  not  on 
his  right  or  left  side,  but  a  few  paces  before 
him.  After  exchanging  compliments,  the 
stranger  is  reconducted  by  the  pages  to  his 
horse  or  his  barge. 

Every  traveller  must  have  noticed  (though 
Dumont  .appears  to  be  the  first  who  has  re- 
cQic^ed  the.  observation),  that. -the  Turkish 
ueages  are.  'strjkingly.'contraated  with  our 
own.  This  dissimilitude,  which  pervades  the 
whole  of  (heir  habits,  is'  so  general,  even  in 
things  of  apparent  insignificance,  as  almost 
to  indicate  design  rather  than  accident.  The 
whole  exterior  of  the  Oriental  is  differept 
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^m  ours.  The  European  stands  finn  and 
erect,  bis  head  drawn  back,  hiii  chest  pro* 
truded,  the' point  of  the  foot  turned  outwards, 
and  the  knees  straight.  The  attitude  of  the 
Turk  is  less  remote  from  nature,  and  in  each 
of  these  respects  approaches  nearer  to  the 
models  which  the  ancient  'statuaries  appear 
to  have  copied.  Their  robes  are  large  and 
loose,  entirely  concealing  the  contour  of  the 
human  form,  encumbering  motion,  and  ill* 
adapted  to  manly  exercise.  Our  close  wd 
i^ort  dresses,  calculated  for  promptitude  of 
action,  appear  in  their  eyes  to  be  wanting 
both  in  dignity  and  modesty.  They  reve- 
rence the  beard  as  the  symbol  of  manhood 
and  the  token  of  independence*,  but  they 
practise  depilation  of  the  bod^  from  motives 
of  cleanliness.  In  performing  their  devo- 
tions, or  on  entering  a  dwelling,  they  take 
off  their  sltoes.  In  inviting  a  person  to  ap- 
proach them,  they  use  what  with  us  is  con- 
sidered as  a  repulsive  motion  of  the  hand.  l» 
writing,  they  trace  the  lines  from  right  to 
left     The  master  of  a  bouse  does  the  honour» 

*  See  i>  the  memoin  of  tbf  Chmlkr  d'Amcnx  (t.  io.  I^ 
904— S2S),  a  curioni  and  correct  account  of  the  retpect  iridch 
dM  Arabs  awldic  O/iemali  ingnier^  bare  for  tb<  heard. 
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e(  his  tah\e  by  serving  himself  first  from  thi 
dish:  he  drinks  without  noticing  the  com- 
.  panj,  and  they  wish  him  health  when  he  hu 
finished  bis  draught.  They  lie  down  to  sleep 
in  their  clothes.  They  afect  a  grave-  and 
aedate  exterior:  their  amusements  are  all'of 
the  tranquil  kind :  they  confoand  with  folly 
the  noisy  expression  of  gayety :  their  utter- 
ance 13  slow  and  deliberate;  they  even  feel- 
satisfaction  in  silence:  they  attach  the  idea 
of  majesty  to  slowness  of  motion :  they  pass 
in  repose  all  the  moments  of  life  which  are 
not  occupied  with  serious  businras:  they  re- 
tire early  to  rest;  and  they  ris^  before  the 
sun. 

Much  £^culation  has  been  esercised  to 
discover  whence  such  a  total  diversity  of 
customs  and  ceremonies  could  originate 
itmong  creatures  possessing  liie  samecommoft 
nature,  placed  under  similar  ciFcumstanceffy 
feeling  the  same  wants,  and  actuated  by  die 
same  appetites'  and  passions.  To,  scnne  it 
appears  to  constitute  the  grand  cfaaractenstic 
of  the  two  separate  dasaes  which  may  be 
distinguished  among  the  iidiabitants  of  tije 
earth.  The  great  iamily  of  mankind  has 
been  considered  as  susceptible  of  beii^  di< 
▼ided  into  Europeans   and  Asiaticsi  radiw 
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■from  the  discriminative  appearances  of  their 
habits  and  moral  qualities  than  from  the  po- 
wtion  of  the  countries  which  they  inhabit  on 
tihe  sur&ce  of  the  globe;  and  it  is  perhaps 
from  respect  for  the  autliority  on  which  this 
opinion  is  founded,  that  Dr.  Pouqueville  de- 
termines the  Turks  to  belong  in  no  respect 
to,  Europe,  except  from  the  corner  of  it 
which  they  occupy*.  His  assertion  is  in- 
deed further  corroborated  by  the  modes  of 
speech  which  are  familiar  among  the  Frank 
inhabitants  of  Constantinople,  who  feel  them-, 
selves  seduced,  or  compelled,  trom  the  ir- 
reconcileable  nature  of  the  objects  which 
surround  them  with  those  in  the  west  of 
Europe,  to  apply  the  adjective  European 
ahnQst  exclusivdy  to  those  countries  which 
are  more  correctly  denominated  Christian. 
The  observation  itself  evinces  nicety  of  dis- 
cernment, as  well  as  extensive  experience 
of  men  and  manners ;  but  the  expression  ap- 
pears-to:  be:  incorrect,  inasmuch  as  it  seems 
to.  attribute  to  climate  and  geographical  si- 
tuation what  should  rather  be  sought  in  so- 
cial institutions;  in  government,  religion, 
and  domestic  economy,  which  exert  a  morci 
general  and  uniform  influence, 

•  See  Vopge*  to  Moree,  fcc.  t.  ii,  p.  148, 
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The  nations  of  antiquity,  if  compared 
with  those  of  modem  Europe,  will  be  Ibund 
to  possess  many  of  those  peculiarities  which 
■we  have  chosen  to  consider  as  exclusively 
characteristic  of  the  Asiatics.  The  loose 
garments,  the  long  beards,  the  gravity  of 
manners,  the  custom  of  reclining  upon 
couches  during  meals,  the  habitual  use  of 
the  warm  bath,  and  several  other  instances 
of  similarity,  may  be  traced  among  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans.  European  manners 
have  not  till  of  late  years  been  partially 
blended  with  those  of  Russia.  The  Polish 
and  Hungarian  nations  still  exhibit  traces  of 
their  Asiatic  origin.  It  is  only  among  the 
unmixed  Celtic  and  Teutonic  nations,  that 
we  discover  a  distinct  and  peculiar  system 
of  manners.  It  is  evident  therefore,  since 
we  find,  even  in  many  countries  of  Europe, 
'the  manners  of  both  continents  thus  combined, 
that  the  great  characteristical  distinctiwi 
"which  has  been  observed,  is  .independent  of 
the  arbitrary  arrangements  of  geographers, 
and  not  less,  of  the  natural  divisions  of  lati- 
tudes an^l  clhnates. 

'  The  theory  of  Montesquieu,  that  not  only 
inertness  of  body  and  indolence  of  mind,  but 
also  that  a  spirit  of  submission  -to  injury  and 
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lof  obedience  to  tyranny >  are  naturally  and  ne- 
cessarily induced  by  the  beat  of  tbe  climate, 
■is  sufficiently  refuted  by  history,  by  actual 
observation}  and  by  reason.  The  iirat  ajid 
most  powerful  incentives  to  action  are  th« 
wants  of  human  nature :  if  the  savage  live  in 
a  country  in  which  these  may  be  easily  sup- 
Ulied,  his  activity  will  relax,  wiless  new  de- 
ures  provoke  new  exertions.  For  natur^ 
wants  have  their  limits,  and,  in  the  midst 
of  abundance,  the  primary  motives  to  the 
exercise  of  the  mental  or  bodily  fiioilties 
must  cease  to  opemte  o^n  the  aecompUshm^it 
of  tbeir  object  If  it  require  unremitting 
exertion  to  assure  a  scanty  subsistence, 
:greater  industry  will  indeed  be  employed, 
but  the  labouring  savage  will  scarcely  attain 
to  any  mental  supenMity  over  his  more  indo- 
lent associate :  the  latter  c£m  be  animated  to 
tliought  or  labour  only  by  factitious  desires 
or  artificial  wants;  and  these  must  owe  their 
creation  and  development  to  the  influence 
of  female  society.  But  if,  by  the  civil  i«- 
stitutions,  women  are  condemned  to  a  sub- 
ordinate rank  and  an  insulated  situation,  if 
they  be  confined  to  their  respective  families, 
and  subjected  to  the  arbitrary  control  of 
the  other  sex,  th^r  influence  on  the  national 
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nlanners  will  be  partial,  limited,  and  barren  of 
improvement.  Such  however  was  the  state  of 
women  throughout  the  whole  of  Asia,  whe- 
ther in  the  burning  peninsula  of  India,  or 
on  the  bleak  and  frozen  platform  of  Tai^ 
tary*.  Siich  too  it  was,  though  in  a  lesi 
degree,  in  Greece  and  in  Rome-f*,  and  such  it 
still  subsists  in  a  great  part  of  Russia.  In 
the  Sannatian  and  Hunnish  nations  8om« 
traces  of  the  system  may  even  now  be  dis- 
covered umong  the  people;  and  the  Spa- 
mards,  though  of  European  origin,  resemble 
in  many  respects  the  Asiatic  femily,  by 
having  adopted  from  the  Arabs  their  system 
of  secluding  women  from  mixed  society. 
The  ancient  Germans,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
spected and  honoured  women.    The  deve- 

*  S^  in  Haldujt'i  myagei,  ed.  1S89  (p.  846),  ■'  dMcrip. 
tion  oftkemuiDenof  RnMM,  and  the  Mate  of  fenule  •ociety  in 
1567  (  »l«o  «oertaine]etfenm«ric,  written  by  M««ter  George 
Tobo-vile,  on  of  MuKoria,  which  went  ai  lecmarie  tluther 
with  Matter  Tho.  Randolph,  ha  majestica  embaiudpur  to  the 
cmpaonr  1568,  to  cettainefnendi  of  hi«  in  LoiuIdd,  deaciitMng 
Ak  mauten  of  the  country  and  people."  (p.  408,  409.) 
*<  'For  leldonM  when,  unleue  on  church  or  marriage  diqr, 
A  man  diall  see  the  damei  abroade,  that  are  of  beitaray. 
The  Rome  fflesoet  to  reape  the  proSt  of  btf  pride. 
And  (0  he  mewt  her  to  be  lure,  the  lye  by  do  man't  lidc." 
t  See  Philelph.  Epiit.  adann.  1451,  aiHidUodiura,  p.  188, 
1891    GiU>oa,  T.  xii,  p.  116,  U7. 
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lopment  of  this  principle  produced  the  al- 
most idolatrous  gallantry  of  the  chevaliers ; 
the  influence  of  ,it  has  extended  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  by  supplying  an  endless  mo- 
tive to  exertion,  has  produced  the  modern 
European  character.  This  cause  indeed  ap^ 
pears  adequate  to  the  production  of  thato 
l^ecuUar  cast  of  character  which  distinguishes 
the  European  from  the  Asiatic.  We  court 
the  attention  of  women  by  contrasting  our 
appearance  with  theirs.  The  muscular  strength 
of  the  man  is  not  to  be  concealed  under  a 
load  ■  of  effeminate  drapery :  the  guardians 
and  protectors  of  women  should  display  su- 
perior strength.  We  sacrifice  to  their  taste 
or  caprice  the  beard, "  the  distinctive  orna- 
ment of  our  sex,  the  pride  and  -boast  of  man- 
hood; we  assume  a  form  less  calculated  to 
inspire"  respect  and  awe,  but  more  compatible 
,  w  ith  feminine  playfulness ;  and  we  endea- 
vour, even  in  advanced  age,  to  exhibit  some 
faint  resemblance  of  that  happier  and  earlier 
period  of  life,  which  is  peculiarly  devoted  to 
the  ,  service,  and  whidi  is  most  blessed  with 
tlie  approbation,  of  the  ladies.  While  in 
Turkey  the  naUed  front  of  age  is  imposed 
even  upon  the  ypung.mcn,  with  us  tlse  bor- 
rowed locks  of  youth'  conceal  tlie  ravages  of 
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time,  and  the  venerable  graces  of  old  age 
y4eld  to  the  vain  attempt  (absurd  were  it  not 
ennobled  by  the  motive)  of  still  continuing 
to  please.  The  sportiveness  of  youth  is  mi- 
micked till  it  becomes  ridiculous,  because 
tlie  temper  of  women  is  averse  from  gravity. 
It  would  be  unnecessary  to  notice  through 
all  its  effects  the  habitual  intercourse  of  men 
with  women.  Whatever  distinguishes  the. 
European  from  the  Asiatic  may  be  traced 
to  this  source.  Hence  even  that  cleanliness 
of  anticipation  which  prevails  in  Europe,  for 
which  a  periodical  lustration  from  accumu- 
lated defilement  is  substituted  in  Asia. 

It  has  been  already  shown,  that  erroneous 
regulations  concerning  women  had  introduced 
into  Europe  the  manners  of  Asia,  and  we 
may  observe  from  history,  that  in  those  ci- 
ties of  Asia  where  the  rigour  of  these  insti- 
tutions had  been  unseasonably  relaxed,  a 
dissoluteness  of  manners  prevailed,  the  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  adopting,  without, 
due  preparation,  European  manners,  which 
can  only  be  preserved  ia  their  purity  when 
they  are  tiiie  natural  result  of  refinement.  Ia 
Antioch,  the  capital  of  the  East,  a  contempt 
for  female  modesty  and  reverend  age  (the 
extremes  into  Avhich  EuropefUi  raanndrs  we 
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most  fiabic  to  fell)  announced  the  general 
corruption.  The  beard  of  the  emperor  Ju- 
lian became  the  subject  of  derision.  The 
love  of  spectacles  was  the  taste:  private 
luxury  and  public  amusements  consumed  the 
fortunes  of  the  citizens  and  the  pubhc  re- 
venues. The  licentiousness  of  the  Greek  was 
blended  with  the  hereditary  softness  of  the 
Syrian,  and  the  natives  indulged  in  the  most 
intemperate  enjoyment  of  tranquillity  and 
opulence*. 

The  preposterous  civilization  introduced 
into  Russia  generated  similar  consequences, 
and  the  court  of  Catherine  the  Second  can 
be  distinguished  'from  l^e  capital  of  Syria 
only  by  the  grosser  character  of  its  debau- 
cheries. In  Russia  the  restraints  under  which 
women  had  lived  for  ages  were  suddenly 
broken  down:  the  inconsiderate  zeal  of  tlie 
reformers  forced  them  into  public  life»  and 
imposed  on  them  the  task  of  tempering  apd 
correcting  the  boorishness  of  men.  But  that 
superiority  of  reason  which  women,  from. 
their  natun^  delicacy  and  temperance,  am 
observed  to  ret^  in  countries  where-  the 
immoderate  uise  of  intoxicabng  liquors  is.  the 

*  SreOftibatftRomuhiMoiT^  v.W,  p.  144. 
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habitual  vicfe  of  tnen ;  that  hafmlesd  purity 
of  conduct  which  secluaibn  tends  to  product! 
no  less  than  virtuous  principles ;  those  mild 
virtues  by  which  domestic  life  is  purified 
and  adorned ;  were  unequal  to  stem  the  tor- 
rent of  public  corruption.  The  women,  with- 
out principles  of  conduct  adapted  to  public 
life  or  the  new  situation  in  which  they  were 
placed,  without  combination  of  means  or  , 
concert  among  themselves,  necessarily  sunk 
under  the  influence  of  the  general  contagion; 
and  liie  secret  history  of  St.  Petersburg  presents 
us  with  a  disgusting  assemblage  of  the  most 
degrading  vices  of  men,  rendered  more  odi- 
ousfirbm  being  exhibited  under  afemale  form. 
In  all  climates  and  all  countries  where 
women  exert  their  due  influence,  urbanity 
and  civilization  will  be  carried  to  the  highest 
possible  pitch.  The  improvement  of  society 
will  always  be  adequate  to  the  justice  and 
wisdom  of  its  institutions  respecting  women. 
In  Lacedaeinon,  albne  of  all  the  states  of 
Greece,  the  women  were  peculiarly  honour- 
ed ;  and  Xenophon  declares,  that  the  Spar* 
tans  were  superior  to  other  men  in  the  ex- 
cellencies of  mind  and  body.  Where  women 
are  degraded  from  their  rank  in  society,  the 
European  sinks  into  the  Turk.    Where  the 
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morality  of  women  is  perverted,  the  serious 
and  manly  virtues  become  the  subject  of.  ri- 
dicule. We  triumph  in  our  acknowledged 
Superiority  over  the  Asiatics,  but  we  must, 
in  justice,  lay  down  our  laurels,  like  the 
heroes  of  chivalry,  at  the  feet  of  our  mis- 
tresses. -If  we  are  destined  by  nature  to  ad- 
vance'nearer  towards  perfection,  our  energies 
can  be  excited  only  by  the  hope  of  gainii^ 
their  fevour  and  meriting  their  esteem. 

^  It  is  in  the  middle  rank  of  life,  among 
men  subsisting  by  their  own  industry,  and 
equally  removed  from  poverty  and  riches, 
that  we  must  look  for  the  national  character: 
and  among  the  Turks  of  this  class,  the  do- 
mestic ,  and  social  virtues  are  united  witli 
inowledge  adequate  to  their  wants,  and  with 
patriarchal  urbanity  of  manners.  Honesty 
is  the  characteristic  of  the  Turkish  merchant, 
and  distinguishes  him  from  the  Jew,  the 
Oreek,  and  the  Armenian,  against  whose  ar- 

,  tifices  no  precaution  can  suffice.  In  the 
Turkish  villages,  where  there  is  no  mixture 
of  Greeks,  innocence  of  life  and  simplicity 
'of, manners  are  conspicuous,  and  roguery  and 
.deceit  are  unknown. 

Intolerance  is  necessarily  conaected  with  a 
religion  that  is  founded  p»  dogmas  which  ar- 
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rogate  the  honour  of  being  infallibly  true*.' 
The  haughty  conceit  of  superiority  appears 
as  strong  in  the  abject  Jew,  or  in  the  Chris- 
tian puritan,  as  in  the  most  bigoted  Turk : 
and  if  in  our  own  country  it  now  protrude 
itself  chiefly  above  the  surface  of  vulgar  life, 
we  must  attribute  its  disappearance  in  other 
situations  rather  to  the  influence  of  manners 
and  philosophy  than  to  the  spirit  of  religion, 
however  mild. 

The  Turks  of  the  capital  are  somewhat  re-  aotMng  <* 
moved  from  the  simplicity  of  nature  in  their 
mode  of  clothing  their  new-born  infants, 
whom  they  bind  and  ^waddle  so  as  necessa- 
rily to  obstruct  the  motion  of  the  principal  or- 
gans of  life,  and  to  exhaust  them  with  exces- 
sive perspiration;  but  they  do  not  attempt 
by  art  nor  dress  to  correct  nor  to  improve 
the  human  shape.  The  clothes  of  persons  of 
both  sexes  and  of  all  ages,  though  more  in 
quantity  than  the  climate  seems  to  require, 

•  "  Inaectatur  vida,  Don  homines':  nee  castigat  eirantea,  sed 
emendat."  (PKo.)  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  thus  defining 
the  meaiiiDg  of  the  word  which  I  hare  used  {though,  indeed,  in- 
tolerance is  seldom  wholly  free  from  the  spirit  of  persecution),  as 
the  passage  in  the  text,  which  I  leaTC  unaltered  from  a  conviction 
of  ki  bong  agreeable  to  uniform  experience,  has  subjected  me 
to  some  illiberal,  but,  in  this  age  and  natioii)  harmleu  aoiitiad* 
nnioii. 
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arc  free  from  ligatures.  They  neither  con- 
fine the  neck  nor  the  waist,  the  wrist,  die 
knees,  nor  the  feet* ;  and  though  their 
clothes  may  encumber  them  in  quick  motion, 
yet  they  sit  easily  and  gracefully  upon  them 
when  walking  with  their  usual  gravity,  or 
when  reclining  on  the  sopha.  The  turban  is, 
however,  a  part  of  the  Turkish  dress  which. 
is  not  recommended  by  any  convenience.  It 
is  apt  to  overheat  the  head  by  its  bulk  and 
weight ;  and  its  form  .  is  exceedingly  incon- 
venient to  a  people,  whose  chief  exercise  and 
diversion  are  in  horsemanship-f-, 

*  Doctor  Buchan  My«,  in  hit  Domestic  Medidne,  that  "  al- 
iHOit  oioe  teotht  ofmaiikuidu-e  troubled  with  corns:  a  diseuc 
that  it  seldom  or  never  occuiooed  but  by  itnut  Bhoes."  It  ii 
certain,  that  no  mch  trouble  is  known  in  Turkey,  where  a  dis. 
proportionate  snullness  o(  the  foot  it  ao  foi:  fivm  b»ng  thought 
beautiiii]  that  every  body  has  thoea  much  larger  than  hit  feet,  and 
thereby  pretervet  through  life  the  proper  form  and  fire  ute  of 
his  toes ;  advonta^i  which,  according  to  Doctor  Buchaiii  ^o 
natives  of  thit  country  enjoy  only  for  a  few  montht  after  their 
birth. 

t  For  a  {tarticular  deicription  of  the  Turkish  cotume,  tee 
Tab.  Gen.  t.  iv,  chap,  ii|  j  2.  "  Le  torban  dont  on  fc  eotmv 
la  titc,  tert  a  cam^thiser  lea  diversca  clattct  de  la  nation,  et  lea 
fonctiona  dea  ofEciera  publics."  "  Let  citoytna  de  Conatanti. 
Dople  et  ccux  dea  provinces  Eur<^eennet  n,'cm(>loient  eonuouo&i 
ment  ^  leurq  tarbaoi  ^uc  de  U  raousaelioe  hWcb^  Let  Araba4 
ce  teivent  d'lmc  toile  bigarr?e  ou  teiote  d'uac  seule  conleuTi  ainti 
^ue  let  Egyptiepf,  lea  Syrient  et  lea  habitant  de  gaelquea  con> 
treei  Anati^uet.    Let  Barbaret^uet  s'cn  tieDoent  de  pre(4Ka« 
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The  me  of  the  warm  bath  is  universal ''T'*  ""^ 
'among  persons  of  both  sexes  and  all  classes, 
as  well  for  the  purposes  of  purification  from 
worldly  and  carnal  stains  as  for  cleanliness 
and  health.  Some  writers  are  of  opinion, 
that  it  induces  debility  among  the  women. 
But  in  the  men  it  certainly  develops  and 
invigorates  the  powers  of  the  body.  The 
Russians  are  wont  to  plunge  themselves  into 
cold  water  immediately  on  coming  out  of 
the  hot  bath ;  which  I  have  seen  them  do 
(and  I  must  confess  with  some  degree  of 
astonishment)  in  the  severest  winter,  and 
exposed  to  the  blast  of  the  north-east.  Bus- 
bequius's  physician,  an  Hungarian,  practised 
the  same  method  as  a  medicine  at  Constan- 
tinople* ;  but  such  custom,,  if  at  all  prac- 
tised, is  not  usual  among  the  Turks. 

a  one  6toSe  de  loie  garnte  de  fils  d'or.  Lea  Tatars  D'oiit  jamab 
port^  qo'iih  booiKt  de  dr^  verti  avec  une  bordure  de  peau  d'A(* 
tracan.  Enliii  dant  quelquei  cantona  deJ'empire,  lea  Mahom£- 
tans  se  courrent  la  tSte  d'nn  bonnet  de  drap  gartu  de  coton,  nam 
mousseline.  Quant  aox  lujeti  etrangers  a  I'lilamiime,  ils  aoot 
toui  oUig^B  de  porter  un  grand  boanet  da  peau  de  moutou  vear^ 
caljuei,  OQ  de  te  connir  la  tite  d'one  toile  de  coulenr  foacte. 
Cette  deniiire  coeflnre  <at  pregque  g^^rale  en  Egypte,  m 
SyriC)  et  dans  la  plopait  des  proTiace*  Atiatiqnet^  .Les  into- 
Itbiet  GreCi  de  l*^rchipel  portent  conumaimciit  on  boooet  it 
hine  rouge  ou  blanc." 

*  •■  Idem  me  a  balneo  exeuntem  fri^dt  (aqna)  peifmdebM  j 
quB  Ki*  ctti  erat  moletO,  BUgntfo*  junte."  (Sdriwf 
Epin.  if  p.  68.) 
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The  habitual  use  of  the  vapour  bath  is 
peculiar  to  that  great  Scythian  femily  from 
the  Tartar  branch  of  which  the  Turks  derive 
their  origin.  The  Greeks  and  Romans,  whose 
language  from,  its  resemblance  to  the  jnodem 
Russian  in  terms  essential  to  the  very  exist- 
ence of  society,  proves  a  preceding  relation- 
ship *,  used  the  warm  bath,  as  it  is  still  used 
in  the  Russian  and  Turkish  empires,  from 
the  northern,  extremities  of  Europe  to  the - 
neighbourhood  of  the  tropic  ;  while  the 
Gothic  families,  who  overspread  the  western 
empire,  suffered  the  vapour  baths  to  fall  into 
disuse  -f-.  But  the  custom  itself  is  certainly 
derived  from  the  north :  the  inhabitants  of 
the  temperate  climates,  and  still  more  those 
in  the  southern  latitudes,    would  naturally 

*  See  the  preface  to  L'EvSque's  history  of  Russia.  In  ad- 
dition to  hi*  examples,  I  need  only  meation  the  word  AoilUi 
which,  as  we  leam  from  Cicero  (Offic  I.  i,  c.  12),  had  for* 
merly  signified  a  stranger ;  and  in  the  Russian  language  it  it 
Btill  uied,  with  a  guttural  sound  of  the  h,  in  the  same  sense. 
The  English  word  guest  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  same 
.  source.     (See  Bemardi  Etymologicon,  to.  gueet  ) 

-j-  The  couDtry  of  the  ^cient  Germans  is  desciibed  by  Tad- 
tus  as  covered  with  woods  aad  marshes,  and  the  climate  humid 
and  unpleaaast.  The  inhabitants  on  rising  from  sleep  washed 
themselves  with  warm  water  because  of  the  long  duration  of  the 
winter :  but  jn  a  moist  and  foggy  country,  where  the  body  if 
naturally  saturated  with  humidity,-  the  use  of  die  vapour  bath  if 
aeceaat^ted  neithei  t^  luxtu;  noi  utility*    . 
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prefer  tlie  refreshment  of  cold  bathing.  The 
Turks,  however,  whether  they  adopted  or 
inherited  the  custom,  found  it  established 
in  the  eastern  empire,  and  perpetuated  the 
use. 

The  public  baths  are  elegant  and  noble 
structures,  built  with  hewn  stones :  the  inner 
chambers  are  capacious,  and  paved  with 
slabs  of  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  marble, 
Savary  has  described  the  luxuries  of  an  ori- 
ental bath,  with  an  enthusiasm  which  nothing 
that  I  have  experienced  enables  me  to  ac- 
count for.  A  very  comfortable  sensation  is 
communicated  during  the  continuance  in  the 
heated  rooms,  and  it  is  heightened  into 
luxury  when  the  bather  reposes  himself  on  a 
couch  after  the  ablution.  But  delicious  re- 
pose, though  the  highest  gratification  to  a 
Turk,  can  be  considered  by  the  European 
only  as  rest  from  pain,  and  can  never  excite 
the  raptures  of  actual  pleasure. 

A  Turkish  bath  consists  of  several  apart- 
ments :  the  entrance  is  into  a  spacious  and 
Joft;y  hall,  lighted  from  above:  round  the 
sides  are  high  and  broad  benches,  on  which 
mattresses  and  cushions  are  arranged :  here 
the  bather  undresses,  wraps  a  napkin  about 
his  waist,    and  puts  on  a  pair  of  wooden 
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sandals,     before    going    into    the    bathing 
rooms. 

The  first  chamber  is  but  moderately  warm, 
and  is  preparatory  to  the  heat  of  the  inner  room, 
which  is  vaulted,  and  receives  Ught  from  the 
dome.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  is  a  mar- 
ble estrade,  elevated  a  few  inches :  on  this 
the  bather  stretches  himself  at  ftiU  length, 
and  an  attendant  moulds  or  kneada  the  body 
with  his  hand  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time.  After  this  operation  the  bather  is 
conducted  into  one  of  the  alcoves  or  recesses, 
where  there  is  a  basin,  supplied  by  pipes 
with  streams  of  hot  aai  cold  water:  the 
body  and  Hmbs  are  liioroughly  cleansed  by 
means  of  friction  with  a  horse-hair  bag,  and 
washed  and  rubbed  with  a  lather  of  per- 
-  fumed  soap.  Here  the  operation  ends :  the 
bather  stays  a  few  niinutes  in  the  middle 

•  chamber,  and  covers  himself  with  dry  cotton 
napkins:  thus  prepared  he  issues  out  into 

*  the  hall,  and  lies  down  on  his  bed  for  about 
^„:      half  an  hour. 

wi^a^oM.  "^^  Turk,  .Stretched  at  his  ease  in  his 
•"**'  pavillion  on  the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus, 
glides-  down  the  stream  of  existence  without 
reflection  on  tlie  past,  and  without  anxiety 
for  the  future.  His  life  is  one  continued  and 
unvaried  reverie.      To  lus  imaginatitMi   th« 
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whole  universe  appears  occupied  in  procuT-> 
ing  him  pleasure.  The  luxuriance  of  nature, 
and  the  labours  of  a  tributary  people  spread 
out  before  him  whatever  can  excite  or  gratify 
the  senses ;  and  every  wind  wafits  to  him  the 
productions  of  the  world,  enriched  by  the 
arts,  and  impi^oved  by  the  taste,  of  indus- 
trious Europeans. 

The  luxuries  of  a  Turkish  life  would  sink 
however  in  the  estimation  of  most  people,  on 
a  comparison  with  the  artificial  enjoyments  of 
Europe.  The  houses  of  the  Turks  are  built 
in  contempt  of  the  rules'  of  architecture  i 
their  gardens  are  laid  out  without  order,  and 
with  little  taste:  their  furniture  is  simple, 
mid  suited  rather  to  the  habits  of  a  military 
or  vagrant  people,  than  to  the  usages  of  set- 
tled life  :  their  meals  are  frugal,  and  neither 
enlivened  by  wine  nor  conversation.  Every 
custom  invites  to  repose,  and  every  object 
inspires  an  indolent  voluptuousness.  Their 
delight  is  to  recline  on  soft  verdure  under 
the  shade  of  trees,  and  to  muse  without  fix- 
ing their  attention,  lulled  by  the  tinkUng  of 
a  fountain  or  the  murmuring  of  a  rivulety 
and  inhaluig  through  their  pipe  a  gently 
inebriating  vapour.  Such  pleasures,  the 
high^t  which  the  rich  caa  enjoy,  are  equallj 
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within  the  reach  of  the  artisan  or  the  pea- 
sant. Under  their  own  vines  and  their  own 
fig-trees,  they  equally  feel  the  pride  of  inde- 
pendence, and  the  uninterrupted  sweets  of 
domestic  comfort.  If  they  enjoy  not  the 
anxieties  of  courtship,  and  the  triumph  over 
coyness  and  modesty, .  their  desires  are  in- 
flamed and  their  passions  are  heightened 
by  the  grace  of  motion,  the  elegance  and 
suppleness  of  form,  and  tlie  beautiful  sym- 
metry of  shape  and  features.  The  educa- 
tion and  modes  of  life  of  their  women,  though 
certainly  too  confined  and  too  limited  to 
domestic  objects  for  the  cultivation  of 
talents  which  exercise  and  invigorate  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  yet  leave  them  all  the 
charms  which  can  result  from  nature,  from 
sentiment,  and  truth. 

The  Turks  particularly  delight  in  conversa- 
tion ;  and  their  colloquial  intercourse  is  orna- 
mented with  all  the  graces  ofa  manly  and  po- 
lished style.  Nothing  can  convey  a  more  fe^ 
vourable  idea  of  Turkish  urbanity  than  to  ob- 
serve the  natural  and  becoming  gravity,  the 
decent  raillery,  the  sprightly  turns  of  expres- 
sion, and  the  genuine  wit,  with  which  they 
carry  on  discourse.  In  the  long  evenings  of 
ramazan  a  professed   story-teller,    meddhS, 
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will  entertain  a  large  company  in  private 
assemblies,  or  in  ccflee^iouses,  with  histo- 
ries, which  sometimes  are  p!ea.singly  marvel- 
lous, as  those  of  the  Arabian  nights,  some- 
times a  ludicrous  repreysntation  of  foreign  or 
rustic  manners,  and  sometimes  a  political 
satire.  Even  the  xommon  people  listen  to 
them  with  pleasure,  and  criticise  with  taste 
and  judgment  the  construction  of  the  fable, 
the  intricacy  and  development  of  the  in- 
trigue, the  style  and  sentiments,  the  lan- 
guage and  the  elocution. 

The  standard  of  dehcacy  varies  so  much  ^^^^ 
in  different  countries,  and  even  among  the 
same  people  at  different  times,  that  it  may 
be  unfair  to  judge  of  past  ages,  or  of  foreign 
manners,  by  a  strict  comparison  with  our 
own  established  maxims.  The  ombres  Chi- 
noises,  which  in  Turkey  supply  the  want  of 
dramatic  exhibitions,  are  chiefly  reserved  for 
the  entertainment  of  retired  leisure.  I  have 
also  seen  them  sometimes  from  the  window 
of  a  coffee-house  in  a  public  street;  tliough 
I  confess  I  did  not  partake  of  the  satisfac- 
tion which  the  populace  so  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed, at  indecencies  too  ludicrously  ab- 
surd to  excite  any  other  feeling  than  deri- 
sion or  disgust.     Young  men,  born  in  the 
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Greek  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  exefcise 
the  infamous  profession  of  public  dancers  i 
they  chiefly  perform  in  the  wine  houses  in 
Galata ;  but  they,  as  well  as  public  gladia- 
tors, who  attack  and  defend  themselves  with 
a  sword  and  a  shield,  are  frequently  hired 
to  enliven  the  entertainment  given  at  a  mar- 
riage or  a  circumcision.  The  female  daftcers 
are  Turkish  women,  of  whom  I  know  nothing 
but  from  description,  and  the  imitation  of 
their  manner  by  other  women  *. 

Of  other  public  amusements  of  which  the 
Turks  are  willing  spectators,    the  chief    w 

*  *'  Les  baladins  Ischiniiguy  font  consister  leur  talent>  non  a 
Tarier  et  a  perfecuoDner  Uura  pa«,  mais  a  prendre  difTerentea  atU' 
tades  des  plus  obscenes;  Plus  ils  j  excellent,  plni  ilt  sont  di»- 
tmguf s  dans  fa  uoupe  et  rechefches  par  la  mnititude."  (Tab. 
Gen.  t.  iv,  p.  424, )  "  La  danse  a'etoit  ai  la  pdnture  de  la  joie  oi 
celle  de  la  gaietf,  mais  celle  d'une  volupte  qui  arrive  tres  npid«- 
mentaunelascireted'autantplusdegoatante,  qae  les  actenrg,  ton-' 
jours  masculiss,  exprimeDt  de  lamaoisre  la  plus  mdeceatelet  iccof^ 
que  I'amour  meme  dg  pennet  aux  deux  eex^s  que  dan*  I'oinbie 
du  myatere,"     (Denon,  voyage  en  Egypte,  t.  i,  p.  155. ) 

"  Les  danaEUBes, — vStues  assez  lestement,  la  tite  loujoun  a 
dcmi  couTerte  d'un  voile,  del  cascagDetteE  a  la  main,  et  Iim  jfeuff 
tant6t  languissans,  tant6t  ebncelani,— ae  livrent  avec  plm-  d'ex* 
pression  encore  que  les  jeunes  baladias  auj:  attitudes  les  plus  Ubre* 
et  les  plus  obscenes."  (Tab.  G^n.  t.  iv,  p.  426.)  "  Leur  danse 
(celle  des  femmes  ahteij  fiit  d'^rd  voluptueuse:  iti£s  bientd^ 
elle  devint  lascive ;  ce  ne  fuc  pins  que  I'expKssion  groetidre  et 
ind^Dte  de  I'empQrtement  des  sens.  Uae  scene  d'ivreiie  tev 
iniiia  la  danse."  (DenoOa  t.  i,  p.  154.) 
1 
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wrestling.  Sandys  describes  this  game  as  he 
saw  it  at  Acre  in  Syria.  "  Here  wrastle  they 
in  breeches  of  oyled  leather,  close  to  their 
thighs :  their  bodies  naked  and,  anointed  ac- 
cording to.  the  ancient  use,  d,erived,  as  it 
should  seem  by  Virgil,  from  the  Trojans*. 
They  rather  fall  by  consent  than  by  slight 
or  violence."  In  Turkey  the  contest  in  wrest- 
ling is  not,  however,  deeided  by  a  fall :  the 
victory,  is  determined  by  one  of  the  parties 
being  thrown  on  his  back,  and  held  in  that 
posture  while  his  adversary  recovers  his 
feet.  When  the  wrestlers  have-  finished  the 
combat,  or  exhausted  their  strength,  they 
give  each  other  the  kiss  of  peace. 

To  ride  on  horseback  and  to  throw  the 
dferid,  a  sort  of  light  javelin,  are  considered 
as  the  necessary  accomplishments  of  a  Turkish 
gentleman.  They  are  excellent  horsemen, 
and  throw  the  djerid  with  admirable  dex-' 
.  terity  and  force.  I  know  of  no  exercises  fitter 
to  give  grace,  strength,  and  agility  to  the 
bddy  -f-.     The  young  men  contend  with  each 

•  «  Exercant  patrias  oko  labente  paketras 

MucU^  ioax."  (Mn.  I.  iii|  v.  281.}  - 

+  "  .ZJ^rn^.Kgufie  propremcnt  rtueaa-i  <x  nom  se  d^nt  ea- 

9£n£ral  a  toot  Utoo  qu'on  knee  a  h  main,  wlw  des  prmdpw. 

^  oat  dfi  £tre  ceus  do  Romaios  pour  le  ^lUum—Anaei  dp  c& 
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other  for  superioj'ity  in  exercises  of  fofce  Of 
addi'ess.  A  common  amusement  is  to  lift  a 
weighty  stone  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and 
after  running  with  it  a  few  paces,  to  throw 
it  to  ihe  greatest  possible  distance. 

General  Physlcians  ha.\e  observed,  that  "  with  no 

"""'"^  people  is  longevity  more  common  or  extend- 
ed, nor  health  more  constant;"  and  if  we 
except  the  plogue,  that "  Constantinople  is  not 

TiiepUjoe.  ^^po^'i  to  local  disordcrs*."  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  observed,  that  the  symptoms  of  the 

^  plague  are  so  inaccurately  defined  -that    it 

would  be  a  source  of  endless  error  to  attempt 
to  relate  all ,  the  appearances  which  it  as- 
sumes. For  my  own  part,  without  being  so 
sceptical  as  Busbequius's  physician,  I  am 
convinced,  that,  in  nine  instances  out  of  teoj 
the  reported  cases  of  plague  are  a  confession 

tnut,  les  caraliers  cDtrent  en  lice,  et  couraat  a  toute  bnde,  ils  k  U 
lancent  d'assez  loin.  SIt&t  laace,  I'agresseur  toume  bride,  et 
celui  qui  fuit,  poursuit  et  jette  a  son  tour.  Mais  ce  plaiair  est 
dangereux,  car  il  y  a  dcs  bras  qui  lauccnt  arec  taut  de  roidenr, 
que  souvent  le  coup  bleese,  et  mcme  derient  mortcl."  (Volney, 
voyage  en  Syrie  et  en  Egj'pte,  t.  i,  chap,  x,  $  i.) 

*  Dr.  Dallaway,  p.  16.  Dr.  Olivier,  v.  i,  p.  157.  «  The 
Turks  are  certainty  not  subject  to  the  multitude  of  diseases  which 
int^at  some  other  nauons.  Sores  and  wouDds'  are  managed  and 
healed  with  more  facility."  (Dr,  Witupan'e  ttavelt,  p.  *8.) 
See  a)«o  an  observation  to  the  same  ej^ct  in  Dr.  FouqueriUe'f 
travels,   t.  il,  p.  128. 
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Kitigttomice  t)fa  the  part  of  the  physician,  or 
.  IMJ  over-anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  master  <if 
u  femily  who  is  desirous  of  wmoving  a  di»* 
eased  servant,  of  the  nature  of  whose  malady 
he  is  ignorant,  and  fionsequently  ^pi^ensivet 
It  woi^  be  superfluous  for  me  to  attempt  to 
sddany  thing  to  the  obserrationa  of  the  physic 
jciaas  who  have  studied  this  disorder  in  Turkey 
or  Egypt:  though  I  may  truly  assert,  that  at 
(Constantinople  it  excites  but  little  alarm.  I 
have  myself,  inadvertently  however,  made  )> 
visit  to  a  person  who  was  afterwards  prof 
nounced  to  have  died  of  the  plague.  I  sat 
for  some  time  by  his  bedside,  and  even  took 
him  by  die  hand ;  and  as  I  gave  way  to  n» 
(^prehension,  I  escaped  wi^ut  inconvenience. 
A  curious  fact  accidentally  came  to  my 
knowledge,  and  if  the  conduct  be  not  coie^ 
Bidered  as  l^ie  effect  of  blind  inconsiderate 
resentment  and  thirst  of  revenge,  it  may 
serve  to  illustrate,  Plough  it  cannot  ex^ain, 
the  Turkish  opinion  of  the  doctrine  (^  pre^  ■ 
destinarioQ.  Major  General  Stuart  had  exe* 
cuted  the  orders  of  General  Hutdunson,  in 
expresnng  to  the  capudan  pasha^  more£bi>> 
cibly  than  by  words,  the  resentment  which 
bonoural^e  men  must  have  feh  at  to  flagrant 
a  violation  of  the  most  sacred  obligatiooB  AS 
Toi,.  II.  r 
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tbe  murder  of  the  beys  of  Egypt,  for  whosa 
jsafety  the  British  honour  had  been  pledged. 
After  the  termination  of  the  war,  Gener^ 
Stuart  was  again  sent  by  the  British  govern- 
ment on  a  mission  to  Egypt ;  and  on 
passing  through  Constantinople  he  had  an 
audience  of  the  principal  officers  of  state, 
and  among  others  of  thtf  capudan  pasha. 
Hussein  had  not  forgotten  the  discipline 
which  be. underwent  in  Egypt,  and  in  ap- 
pointing,a  day  for  the  reception  of  General 
Stuart  at  the  arsenal^  he  meditated  a  singu- 
for  scheme  of  vengeance.  The  plague  raged 
with  some  violence,  and  the  pasha  ordered 
two  persons  dangerously  ill  to  be  brought  to 
die  in  a  small  chamber,  which  was  kept 
closely  shut  up-  till  General  Stuart  should 
come.  In  this  room  the  pasha  received  his 
visitors,  with  a  confidence,  as  to  himself,  in. 
over-ruliug  &talism  which  it  is  diiTicult  to 
account  for.  He  wag,  however,  disappointed 
in.  the'  event;  for  his  preparations  produced 
no  further  mischief  than  alarm  to  the  Greek 
jH'ince^  Callimachi,  -  who,  /  being,  acquainted 
with  the  circumstance,  reluctantly  performed 
the^office  of  interpreter-  I  leanied  the  story 
on  ^e  foUowing  day  fj-om  a  ladj.  who  vbited 
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the  prioce's  iamlly  and  had  heard  it  from  hu 
own  mouth*. 

A  person  infected  with  the  plague  should 
endeavour  to  remoVe  from  his  mind  all  vain 
terrors  and  pusillanimous  apprehensions.  For 
in  no  disease  is  the  agency  of  the  imagina- 
tion more  powerful  to  avert,  or  to  induce, 
the  greatest  danger.  I  knew  a  lady  who 
sickened  immediately,  and  died  with  all  the 
j*ymptoms  of  the  pl^ue,  on  being  informed, 
that  a  person,  whom  ahe  had  visited  several 
days  before,  was  dead  of  that  disorder.  The 
Turks,  from  temperance,  from  consequent 
robustness  of  constitution,  and  from  firmness 
ofniind,  frequently  escape  after  infection -f. 

*  There  itiU  hangt  orer  tliu  in&nioiu  tnoiiaetion,  the  murder 
of  the  Mameluke  Jry/,  a  cloud  of  mystery  vhich  time  periiapa 
■tfill  dupel.  X>r.  Wittman'i  jouniat  excnlpitei  the  tc^uiatt 
faika  from  hnng  the  aole  author  of  thti  treachery  i  it  wat  done 
U  be  learned  at  Cairo,  I^  order  of  the  lultau.  C«tun  it  is,  that 
the  icheffle  wai  kid  at  Cotutastiaciple.  On  it*  &ilure,  }Jii. 
Straton,  KCretai^  of  the  Bridih  embauy  at  Connanqnople,  went 
ta  Egypt  w^^  a  view  t6  the  recODctfiatint  df  die  Turki  and 
Uamdukea  i  but  die  latter  thwarted  die  intentioiil  of  the  nego-' 
daton,  by  privatdy  qnittiBg  OiX^  and  remonsg,  for  greUer 
aafe^,  to  Upper  Egypt-  (See  Dr.  Wtttmut'a  tiaTela,  p.  S81, 
MS,  386,  S9«,  595.) 

f  ■*  F^rtem  poice  wpiwi'i^,    ct  ntoitil    tOTOre   caretum," 

riunld  be  the  adrice  of  the  phyndaa  to  a  patot  attacked  by  the 

ftague.     Fear  not  only  di^oaei  the  body  to  the  influeoce  of  the 

CMtagion,  b«t  cmatcnwta  all  the  moH  «f  cur*.    "  La  craiite- 

t  t 
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In  the  Greek  hospital,  which  is  served  by 
priests,  the  jpatient  receives  no  assistance, 
unless  frorn  the  oonsolatiohs  of  religion.  Vari- 
ous m^^ods  of  treatment  have  been  used, 
with^iSerent  success;  but  no  8oedicirie,-^nor 
nKjde  of  treatment,  has  yet  gained  an  esta- 
bllshed'reputation.  Busbe(|uius's  physician^ 
wfib  indeed  seems  to  have  doubted  of  the, 
ex^ltence  of  the  plague  as  a  distinct  disorder,- 
considered  scordiotiy  or-  wild  garlich,  as  a 
sovereign  remedy,  and  aj^lied  it  efficaciously: 
as  such.  Mr.  Baldwin  recommended  friction 
with  oil,  and  an  oiled  shirt*.    Dr.  Vaili,  a 

et  la  conugiOD  sent  une  mfime  chose,  dk  Vashrimost.  Gaubttu 
met  en  doute  li  les  peureulf  leuli  me  9oat  pai  expoi^  aux  ^i- 
deijiiei."  .  (Pou^ueyille,  yoyagc,  en  Mor£e,  &c.  t.  i,  p.  402.) 
TKe  particular  ejismple  adduced  by  Dr.  PouquenDe  ht  coniinna-- 
tiOD  of  thii  theory  (t.  i,  p.  4)7)  X  consid^  rather  a>  a  pro- 
loDgation  oil  lug  dedicatory  epUtle,  thas  ai  ao  hiitorica}  {act ; 
although  instance.!  of  luch  copduct,  which  the  doctor  chaOesges 
history  to  parallel,  are  eo  common  in  Turkey  >•  to  occur  daily, 
and  to  past  usobserved.      ; 

*  "  A  GOi^^  and  corafbitabic  peri^ratioa  was  the  remit  ot 
tliit  inctioii."-—(<  Although  I  have  to  lament  the  feitmre  of  the 
oil  in  &e  cure  of  the  plague,  in  i!he  caie  of  Gunner  Cowden  the 
arlillery-mani|,^  I,  am-  intkced  to  think  it  ww  lueliil  in  prerent- 
iog  infectios  to  the  three  men  coolined  in  the  lazaretto  tent." 
(Dr.  Witqjan'i  trfivels,  p,  487,  ^^488.)  .  Mr.  Jaeluon,  in  his 
hiitory  of  "the  commerce ,  pf  the  Mediterranean  {p.  64),  tayi, 
that  "  the  nalut,  or.pon^a  enip^^  m  the  oil  -stores  iq  the 
luDgdomof  Tuoii,  fddoni  cat  any  thing  hiit  bread  and  oili  the/' 
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Mantuan,  who  obtomed  a  more  intimate  ac# 
qu^ntance  with  the  plague  by  inoculating 
himself,  observed,  that  iiidigo  operated  as  a 
preventive.  Whatever  researches*  however, 
are  made,  must  come  from  foreigners.  The 
indi^rence  of  the  Turks  counteracts  ^I  ef- 
forts to  subdue  the  plague,  and  th^re  is  no 
interference  of  the  police,  even  to  prevent 
the  Greek  priests  of  the  hospital  from  con- 
tinuing the  infamous  traffic  of  selling  the 
clothes  of  the  persons  who  have  died  under 
their  care  *. 

Europeans  have  sometimes  ascribed  the 
frequent  appearance  of  the  plague  to  a  negr 
Ject  of  cleanliness.  On  the  contrary  I  have 
always  observed  among  the  Turks  ^e  greatest; 
attention  to  the  performance  of  this  duty* 
and  am  surprised  to  find  in  th^  yn^gs  of 

fmear  tbeiQKlvn  all  over  with  oil,  and  their  tait  vt  flynyt 
well  foakcd  widi  it.  Though  the  plague  frequently  ragci  in  Va- 
^  in  die  mon  frightful  maimer,  dettroyiiig  many  tfaotuands  of 
the  iohatntanta,  yet  tbeie  never  was  knows  an  instance  o^  aoy  qf 
4e  tooSet  being  ifiected  by  it." 

*  .«  Gariick,  vinegar,  opium)  landannm,  mercury,  peHiunet, 
jud,  according  to  aome,  wine  and  airong  Hquorf,  aie  preaqrrar 
uvea  agnoat  the  plague.  Panadaa,  cordiaU,  a  light  vegetaUe 
diet*  and  a  ttnct  regimen  are  uiually  qmp1(^ed  as  the  ipeant  of 
tore.  Broth  ia  pemiciotis,  and  bleeding  it  almost  always  fatal. 
The  patient  seldom  suffers  beyond  the  ttird  or  fourth  day  ;  and 
out  of  sm  hundred  infected  persons,  si»reely  dg^  or  ten  eicape 
deatb."    {Tab.  Gen.  u  ir,  p.  SSfi.) 
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some  respectable  travellers,  accusations  of 
the  contrary  habit.  When  attention  to  per- 
sonal cleanliness  is  prescribed  hj  religion, 
we  do  indeed  observe,  that,  although  the  Iet>- 
ter  of  the  precept  be  not  transgressed,'  it  is 
seldom  strictly  complied  with,  attcording  to 
the  intention  of  the  lawgiver.  It  is,  how- 
ever, difficult  to  suppose,  that  the  chatge 
of  filthinees  can  really  attach  to  persons  who 
wash  their  faces  and  linjbs  five  times  every 
day,  and  perform  the  ablution  of  the  whole 
body  once  at  least  in  every  week*.  In  the 
interior  of  the  Turkish  houses  the  greatest 
attention  is  paid  to  cleanliness ;  the  chamber 
doors  are  carpeted,  or  covered  with  Egyptian 
matting ;  and  though  it  be  a  general  custom . 
to  leave  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  the  boots 
or  sandals,  so  that  the  halls  and  galleries  are 
seldom  soiled  or  dirtied,  yet  the  floorings  of 
the  houses  are  regularly  washed  every  week. 
A  traveller  (jvho  it  may  be  supposed  has 
taken  up  the  6pinion  too  hastily,  smce  he 
describes  the  habits  of  the  Turks  from  the 
state  of  a  muddy  Thracian  village  in  the 

•  ;<  It  i»  howner  to  be  wuh^,"  sayi  D'OhiKin  (t.  it,  ij.  , 
88S),  "  tlut  they  would  more  frequcotly  cluuige  their  Ihicd,  and 
employ  for  gone  other  pans  pf  their  drew  oDly  meb  ttaSt  at  art 
v^Ue  of  beiDg  Witbedt'* 
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winter  season)  concludes,  that  tbey  live  in 
the  midst  of  filth,  breathing  the  very  mias- 
mata of  the  plague ;  and  that  the  cause  of 
this  disease  need  not  be  sought  for  else- 
where than  in  their  abominable  negligence 
and  nastiness*.  A  judgment  so  rash  would 
seem  scarcely  to  deserve  the  labour  of  con- 
-fiitation,  were  it  not,  that  the  charge  which 
it  contains  is  implied  in  some  degree  by 
EVOhsson  himself,  who  arranges  his  observa- 
tions respecting  the  plague  under  the  head 
of  *'  cleanliness,"  and  it  is  mor6  directly 
countenanced  by  his  admitting  the  sugges- 
tion, that  "  in  Thrace  this  epidemical  scourge 
may  derive  its  existence  from  the  unwhole- 
some food  and  uncleanly  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple-f'."    I  can  account  for  the  seeming  incon- 

*  See  Voyage  a  ConuantuK^le,  p,  143. 

f  Alter  having  anerted,  that  "  rien  n'egale  leur  attendos, 
daoB  I'uB  et  I'autre  fcxe  i  ae  laver  et  a  le  Wgner  presqoe  toiu 
le«  jourt,  taat  fiour  tatufain  leur  goat  ftanicuHcr  (jne  pour  o)i^tr 
s  la  1(H  d«  luitradona ;" — that  •'  lea  nui!*oni,  les  b&teli  publici, 
let  caiei,  lea  bond^nes,  les  magazbii,  les  ateliers,  lea  baint,  tec. 
'pretentent  par-tout  un  air  de  proprcte  ;"  D'Ohuon  expresasa  » 
natural  astoniahment,  that  European!  ahould  judge  ao  uDfaroiv- 
-ably  of  the  Ottomans  aa  to  attribute  to  their  inattention  to  cleao- 
lineM  dte  pericecal  retifrn  of  the  plague  and  other  epidemical  dia- 
Unipcra ;  and  yett  in  the  vny  next  page,  the  aentence  occur* 
iriiich  I  bare  uwotcd  in  the  text.  "  U  n'ratre  pas  dact  le  plan 
ix  BOtre  trafait  et^  boKK*  de  oot  coondtsancea  ne  nou  le 
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gruity  of  D'Ofasson's  remarks  in  the  chapter 
to  which  I  allude,  only  from  the  circumstance 
of  his  work  having  been  prepared  for  publi-- 
pation  by  a  native  Ftenchman,  who  has  in- 
corporated, in  the  general  plan,  opinions  OQ 
this  subject  gathered  from  hia  own  studies, 
without  sufficiently  attending  to  their  inco* 
herency  with  the  result  of  D'Ohsson's  obser-i 
yatipns*. 

If  the  cause  of  the  plague  could  be  aticu« 
rately  ascertuqed^  reason  and  oatqre  would 

jennettent  pu  d'ailleori,  d'exaniiaer  v  daDi  la  ttaatx  onu 
fuDeste  ipdiaut  o'aaroit  paa  fiour  firintiju  la  rotUTuK  Boanrir 
%im  et  la  aul-firofireli  4i4  kahiivu.**  (See  Taft.  Geo.  t.  ir, 
p.  SSe,  888,  S84.} 

*  I  haye  been  iofohned,  fhof^  I  do  not  reoolleot  by  wftom, 
that  the  enfbitnqBtc  Rabauf  de  SwDt>EtiniDe  mued  llw  '  Tai 
bleau  g6iieral  de  ('empire  Othonian,*  He  hqs  iodeed  uiscribed 
hia  name,  as  it  weiei  )a  the  prcKmiiiary  ditocmrae,  where  he  par* 
(icularly  allade*  to  th6  ^tpnnte  bypotbefis  of  M-  Bailly  end  him^ 
aelf,  the  existence  of  that  pniuidve  people  irpm  whom  the  most 
ancient  oadoaai  whoie  meq^orials  or  w)io(e  nafbe*  kai^e  betq 
trannnitted  to  the  preaent  age,  ^pUected  the  fragments  of  id-: 
enc«(  which  it  t*  probable  thesnel^eB  had  pot  diacoyel^  silica 
they  were  unaUe  to  reconttroa  thepii  ^ad  which  their  predccet- 
aon  alone  leem  to  have  fenoed  into  a  coqaected  system.  .  •*  Oil 
admire,"  aaya  the  anthor  of  the  IHscours.jVcliniaaiK  (whonf 
'M  one  that  knowf,  can  auapea  tab*,  J^'OhssQq),  "  On  adtoiie 
lea  progrea  rapidee  de  rEuro{K  C^hr^en^e  iia^  toutoa  lek  pamth 
des  sdencet.  £lle  a  repandu  la  lumier^  sur  Ie»  age*  le«  plui  re^ 
mil^  de  I'andqutte,  tSitifii  Ut  teiti&re^  ^ui.tfuyrthMt  k  btrcea^ 
da  andent  peuplu :  Uc," 
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point  out  the  means  of  prevention  and  cure. 
The  ancients,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles^  cofr. 
leased  their  ignorance  of  its  origin,  by  calling 
it  "  the  sacred  malady/'  and  considering  it 
as  an  emanation  of  the  divine  wrath.  The 
modem  Greeks  call  the  plague  thanatiko, 
*'  the  deadly/'  and  the  Turks,  from  an  opi- 
nion, that  its  true  name  is  an  unlucky  omen, 
more  frequently  call  it  tnubarek,  **  the  pro- 
pitious," from  the  same  motive  that  the 
Greeks  denominated  the  Fuiies  Eumenides,  a 
name  of  similar  signification.  Volney,  though 
he  kneiV  no  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire  be- 
sides Egypt  and  Syria,  asserts,  that  Con- 
stantinople is  the  birth-place  and  principal 
-peat  of  the  plague,  where  it  is  perpetuated 
by  the  blind  negligence  of  the  Turks.  But 
tills  opihion  is  controverted  by  the  iact,  that 
jnany  of  the  French  soldiers  fell  victims  to 
the  lavages  of  the  plague  during  the  period 
when  %sypt  remained  in  the  power  of  tlie  , 
FMnch,  when  its  ports  were  blockaded,  and 
all  communication  with  other  nations  was 
put  pSft  vf\ii\9  C<3T)stantinbple  was  at  the 
same  time,  in  a  great  measure,  freie  from  the 
infection.  'Hie  insalifbrious  state  of  a  coun- 
try and  the  impurity  of  the  atmosphere  seem 
l^t^  to  account  for  the  existence,  or  Intro- 
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duction*  of  the  plague:  but  in  inhabited 
countries,  these  physical  evils  are  induced 
chiefly  from  moral  causes.  If  the  error  of 
Agamemnon,  the  crime  of  a  moment,  drew 
down  upon  the  Grecian  army  the  vengeance 
of  Apollo ;  if  the  sin  of  David  brought  pesti- 
lence upon  the  innocent  house  of  Israel ;  how 
much  more  must  the  despotism  of  the  Turkish 
government,  a  system  at  which  nature  re- 
volts, excite  the  anger  of  heaven,  and  pro- 
voke the  infliction  of  augmented  evil !  CM 
every  page  of  the  Ottoman  history  is  inscribed 
this  instructive  lesson,  that  not  only  the 
moral  happiness  of  a  nation  is  diminished, 
but  even  the  sources  of  physical  blessings  are 
contaminated,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  io- 
justice  of  its  political  institutions.  "  Gea&. 
ral  health,"  says  Raimond,  **  is  inconsistent 
with  extreme  servitude."  Under  a  tyran- 
nical or  vitiated  government  tiie  culture  of 
the  earth  is  in  a  great  degree  neglected,  the 
morasses  are  \mdnuned,  and  the  stagnant 
waters  generate  and  diffuse  corruption;  the 
labour  of  the  people  is  limited  to  procure 
only  the  necessary  means  of  supporting  ani- 
mal life;  their  food  is  insufficient  and  un- 
wholesome ;  their  cottages  are  lotv  and  hu- 
mid^ their  habitations  ai^e   lurking  places, 
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chosen  with  no  regard  to  healthiness  of  situa- 
tion. It  is  in  such  countries,  that  we  find 
the  plague  and  the  leprosy,  with  all  their 
horrible  concomitants,  raised  to  an  eminence 
superior  even  to  that  of  the  tyrant,  and  sul>i 
jectiiig  ^ike  to  their  sway  the  oppressor  and 
the  oppressed.  In  Greece,  while  its  inha- 
bitants breathed  freedom,  the  plague  was 
transient  or  unknown.  In  Egypt,  while  wis- 
dom tempered  the  harshness  of  its  laws, 
the  wind  of  thp  desert  blew  only  temporary 
destruction* ;  and  though  the  periodical  in- 
undations of  the  Nile  covered  the  whole  sur- 
fece  of  its  valley,  yet  human  industry,  sti- 
mulated and  encouraged  by  a  provident  go> 
vemment,  drew  fatness  from  its  luxunance, 
but  averted  the  noxious  effects  of  its  exhala- 
tions. It  has  been  calculated,  that  during 
the  existence  of  the  Roman  republic,  a  meaa 
period  of  twenty-one  years  elapsed  between 
each  return  of  those  epidemical  distempers, 
which,  from  their  general  diffusion  over 
Italy  and  Europe,  and  their  fatal  conse* 
quences,  may  in  some  degree  be  denominated 


*  "  Ser^t4I  boTt  de  TruHmUaaee  de  dire  que  h  pefte  ett 
•M  iaaiaam  soottiiin  dn  vent  de  ttmm."    (PowimiUe,  t.  U.- 
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pestilential.  From  Augustus  Cses^r  to  the 
year  of  Christ  1<580,  there  were  ninety-seven 
plagues ;  but  the  mean  interval  between  each 
is  reduced  to  the  term  of  seventeen  years. 
Since  that  period,  the  progress  of  civilization 
^among  the  states  of  Europe  has  re-eslablisbed 
order  in  government,  and  opposed  a  barrier 
to  epidemical  disorders.  The  period  in  the 
history  of  Europe  the  most  fertile  in  cala» 
mities,  lies  between  the  years  IO60  and  1480, 
and  i»  mvked  with  thirty-two  destructive 
plagues:  their  common  interval  is  twelve 
years.  But  ia  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
age  ^heii  disorder  ai)d  distress  bad  attained 
their  greatest  height,  Europe  had  beep 
Toasted  with  fourteen  fatal  and  almost  uni- 
versal .plagues.  In  tl^  t^O  next  succeeding 
centuries  goyernments  begap  to  re^assume 
their  vigour,  and  removed  tO  a  greater  dis* 
tance  this  common  curse  of  the  h<^i^n  race, 
the  scourge  of  tyranny  in  governors,  fv>  Jess 
than  of  slavish  submission  in  the  peopl^.  In 
the  seventeenth  century  the  plague  became 
IstiU  less  frequent,  until  at  length  it  has  en? 
tirely  disappeared  from  civilized  and  Chrisr 
tian  Europe:  and  if  Europeans  still  possess 
wisdom  and  virtue  sufficient  to  secure  theif 
Uberties  on  a  sohd  basis,  we  may  confidentiy 
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hope,  that  its  ravages  will  be  eternally  re^' 
moved  from  oiir  borders.  IMay  Englishmen' 
at  least,  since  Liberty  has  fixed  her  favourite 
residence  in  this  happy  island,  still  listen  to 
her  salutary  admonitions,  and  cherish,  in  its 
first  principles,  that  vigour  of  mind  and  body, 
which  she  alone  can  bestow.  Hygeia  her- 
self is  but  the  handmfud  of  Liberty.  The 
sacrifice  which  she  requires,  the  incense  whose 
fragrance  she  most  delights  in,  is  the  h^ 
piness  of  her  votaries;  the  gayety  of  youth, 
the  lanperate  cheerfulness  of  manhood,  and 
the  serene  cMn£brtsM)f  declining  life.  It  is 
Liberty  alone,  whose  breath  disperses  the. 
noxious  vapours,  whose  smile  dispels  conta* 
^on  from  the  atmosphere,  who  spreads  her 
plentiful  table,  and  invites  her  childr«i  to 
.  that  temperate  luxury,  that  seqii-epicuriSHi 
which  best  contributes  to  habitual  cheerful- 
ness, and  is  the  acknowledged  preventive  of 
infection  and  disease*. 

Mourning,  or  any  external  expression  of  moutowj. 
grief,  is  considered  as  a  munnurii^  against 
the  dispaisations  -of  Providence,  and  repro- 

*  I  am  chiefly  bdebted  to  R^motid,  as  well  for  the  fact*  aa 
the  msoning  regpecting  the  origin  of  tLe  plague.  (See  Histplre 
de  liel^haDtiaais,  page  1(^,  quoted  by  J>r.  Foujjuerille  in  Itil, 
ch^iter  «  De  la  pe«te,"  t.  i,  p.  H9.) 
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bftted  by  law  and  custom.  The  niotlier« 
however,  is  allowed  to  lament  the  deaUi  of 
her  son,  and  to  mourn  for  three  days ;  suid  - 
though  all  restrain  their  feelings,  and  at  most 
indulge  in  melancholy,  yet  they  decorate 
the  tombstones  of  their  parents,  their  chil- 
■  dren,  or  their  friends,  with  epitaphs  which> 
express  their  fondness  and  affection,  the  re- 
gret which  they  feel,  and  the  disconsolate 
ffltuation  in  which  they  are  left.  They  di- 
vert their  melancholy  fey  prayers,  and  othei 
acts  of  devotion,  for  the  relief  of  the  depart- 
ed soul ;  and  are  frequently  seen  kneeling 
by  the  side  of  a  new  made  grave,  and  per- 
forming their  pious  supererogations*. 


*  The  prayer  peculiarly  cODtecrated  to  the  burial  lerrice  of 
ihe  MahometaiM  U  at  followf .  *'  Hare  mercyi  O  God,  on  die 
bvmg  and  dead,  the  prptent  and  abKDt,  the  great  and  amsdl,  the 
nalet  and  females,  among  thy  serrains.  May  those  to  vbom  thon 
hast  given  life,  Utc  and  die  in  the  belief  and  profeasioti  oflslanuinL 
May  this  thy  Krrant  deceased  enjoy,  thrvugh  thy  mercy,  peac« 
and  rest.  Pour  upon  him  the  blcBsings  of  thy  grace  aad  h/iour. 
Increase  the  meiit  of  his  good  deeds  if  he  be  Ebuad  in  the  numberof 
the  just,  and  blot  out  his  ini<|ulties  if  he  hare  sinned  before  thee. 
Grant  him,  O  God^  peace  and  nlratioDi  let  him  approach,  and 
contimially  dwell  befort:,  thy  eternal  .diione.  Sare  him  from  die 
Umnents  of  the  tomb,  and  the  ptmishment  of  ereHasdng  fire> 
Let  him  be  nun^KuMi  asiong  the  bleated  in  Paradiae.  Let  his , 
'  tomb  be  a  place  of  refreshment  ind-delighl.  HsT^  mercy  i^oi. 
hish  O  tboa  viioKfanbats  it  mmj." 
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They  hasten  to  relieve  the  sutferings  of  J^J^^^ 
the  soul  on  its  quitting  the  body,  by  almost  ^^ 
immediate  interment,  and  never  willingly  de- 
fer the  burial  till  the  morrow  of  the  decease*. 
Such  precipitation  must  sometimes  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  dreadful  ^consequences ; 
and  the  evil  is  further  extended  by  the  prac- 
tice being  imitated  by  the  Jews,  and  by  the 
Greek  and  Armenian  Christians. 

The  Turks  conceal  the  body,  during  its 
passage  to  the  place  of  interment,  under  a 
shell  or  coffin,  called  tabut,  at  the  head  of 
which  is  the  turban,  or  muslin,  denoting 
the  rank,  or  sex,  of  the  person.  It  is  car- 
ried to  the  grave  by  the  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased; a  duty  enjoined  by  the  prophet,  who 
has  declared,  that  he  who  carries  a  dead  body 
the  apace  of  forty  paces,  procures  for  him- 
self the  expiation  of  a  great  sin.  The  graves 
are  shallow,  and  the  body  is  protected  from 
the  immediate  pressure  of  tlie  earth  by  thin 

*  **  0>  oe  doit  pai  differer  la  sepulture  d'tmEdek  Aixtie  ; 
tt  cela  m  vertu  de  cei  paroles  di»inci :  '  HateZ'TOoi  d'inhuner 
Tos  mortg,  pour  ^u'Us  pUiiient  jouir  aiuutdt  dc  la  beatitude  cter- 
nelle,  a'iltaont  decedei  dam  la  vertu  ei'dan*  I'jlection  ;  et  qu'au 
contraire,  t'ili  gont  moita  daas  le  vice  ct  dans  la  reprobadon, 
nvt  £ca7ti9z  lola  de  vous  de«  anui  condaniaies  w  feu  d«  I'cofcr.' " 
(T^.G&.  fcii,p.298.) 
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boafcl^  placed  over  it  obliquely.  The  (jreekd 
and  Armenians  carry  the  body  through  th& 
streets  dressed  up  in  its  greatest  finery,  and 
on  the  burying  ground  enfold  it  in  a  winding 
sheet  I  have  myself  met  a  procession  re-  - 
turning  with  the  body  of  a  Greek  exposed  on 
a  bier,  which,  on  the  brink  of  the  grave, 
had  given  signs  of  life  ;  and  I  have  heard  of 
bodies  being  interr^  notwithstanding  une* 
quivocal  symptoms  of  animation.  De  Tott, 
with  his  uau^  levity  and  exaggeration,  says, 
that  "  in  the  Turkish  burying  grounds  the 
voices  of  soine  unhappy  people  have  been 
heard  from  beneath;  and  they  were  left  to 
perish  for  want  of  immediate  relief,  which 
wa^  withheld-  that  the  lees  of  intemient  might 
OOt  be  restored." 

.  The  tomb-stone  at  the  head  of  a  man's 
grave  is  erect,  and  decorated  with  a  turbain 
{:arved,  in  stone,  which  distinguishes  it  from. 
^at  of.  a  woman.  The  cemetery  is  a  woq4 
of  cypresses,  as  a  tree  is  planted  near  every 
new  gmve.  All  persons,  except  the  sultan's 
families  and  some  £ew  of  high  rank,  are  bu- 
iied  without  the  cities;  and  as  a  grave  is 
never  opened  a  second  time,  a  vicst  tract  of 
the  county  is  occupi^  by  the  buryii^ 
fields,  among  which  one  at  the  head  of:  th* 
6 
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harbour,  supposed  to  contain  the  remains  of 
Ayub,  a  companion  of  Mahomet*  who  fell  ■ 
in  the  first  siege  of  Constantinople  by  tlie 
Arabs,  and  was  esteemed  a  saint  and  martyr, 
is  distinguished  by  a  great  number  of  elegant 
mausolea,  turbS.  Those  on  the  Asiatic  side 
of  the  Bosphorus  are  preferred  by  many  per- 
sons, because  the  holy  cities^  of  Mecca,  Me^ 
dina,  Jerusalem^  and  Damiascus,  are  situated 
in  diat  quarter  of  the  wOrld. 

The  epitaphs  contain  the  name  and  qua- 
lity of  the  deceased,  the  day  of  his  death, 
and  an  exhortation  to  the  passenger  to  re- 
peat  the  introductory  chapter  of  the  koran, 
fatihha :  they  represent  death  as  the  term 
of  human  misery,  congratuIatB  the  deceased 
on  his  happiness,  and  compare  his  soul  to 
a  nightingale  of  paradise.  "  May  the  Eter- 
nal deign  to  envelop  his  soul  in  a  cloud  ot 
mercy  and  gladness,  and  cover  his  tomb  with 
the  brightness  of  divine  Hght."  On  the 
tomb-stones  of  their  children,  the  parents 
bewail  their  affliction,  and  complain,  that 
death  has  plucked  the  rose  from  the  garden 
of  beauty,  haa  torn  the  tender  branch  from 
the  parent  stock,  and  left  a  father  and  a  mo- 
ther to  consume  the  remainder  of  their  Uvea 
in  bitterness  and  wo. 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

WOMEN,  AND  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

JHtirihtttionef  ajMrMienis  in  Tarkish  fumiHu.-^SiJj^eetioil  ff 
the  xoomen; — and  their  pririlegea,— -Marriage.— ^Pofygopqr 
■  and  divorce. — Reciprocal  dmia  of  the  kmbaxd  and  wife. 
— Ooitiettic '  arrangementa. — Household  eitahlithmeat  .qf  iht 
women. — Haute  Jkntiltar,  Mid  mode  qf  life.— AmuemetUi,— 
occupatiom, — atidcharacier  qftht  Turkish  women.— Prinuay 
wioliveMfor  the  seclusion  of  wotnen. — Inqviry  aato  itsefftct* 
in  promoting  marriages, — in  et^rcing  the  obseiroMce  qf  lit 
ctagugal  duties, — in  ii^vincvig  the  public  ckaratter. — Ptrton* 
and  dreu  of  the  women. — Harems  qf  Turkish  grntltmen, — and 
grandees.— Imperial  harem. — Titles  and  degrees  qfprecedenof 
amo^  the  ladies.— Domestics  and  guards  qf  honour. — StaU 
4^  the  teomen.-r-Priacessea  of  the  blood. — The  slaiBe-market.— 
Puhlie  women. — Eunuchs. 

^^of"'    The  Turks,  in  their  femilies,  allot  certfun 
"n^h  apartments  to  the  women,  which  they,  dis- 
,  ""  **■     tinguish  by  the  name  of  Aarem,  a  word  sig- 
nifying a  sacred  retreat,  a  place  of  privacy 
and  security,  from  which  all  men  are  ex- 
cluded except  the  master  of  the  family.    Ac- 
6 
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Mss  is  idterdi(ited  even  to  the  nearest  mftle 
delations  of  the  woman,  except  at  seasons  of 
public,  or  on  occasions  of  private,  rejoicing, 
when  Uie  fether  and  fiither-in-law,  the  bro- 
thers', and  the  uncles  are  admitted  to  offpr 
their  congratulations  in  a  short  and  ceremo- 
nious visit*.  The  women  in  Turkey  are  thus 
strictly  confined  to  the  society  of  thejr  own 
sex,  and  the  very  ^w  males  whom  the  law 
allows  them  to  see  with  impunity.  The 
apartments  of  the  men  are  called  selamlik,  or 
apartments  for  the  reception  of  visitors^. 

The  Eilropetui,  &miliarized  with-  the  i^ea : 
of  the. natural  equality  of  the  sexes,  looks wmumj 
with  pity  OH  the  situation,  of  the  women 
throughout  tiie  Turkish  empire,  and  almost 
the  whole  continent  of  Asia;  Instead  of 
being  those  associates  of  man  by  whom  his 
affections  are  softened  and  his  manners  are 
refined,  .he  sees   them  converted  into   th« 

*  *■  fVatiSxit  qmdem  einiin  Yidendi  iacoltai  pennitdtqr:  H 
Buitcnim  frambat  noo  item."     (Biubeq.  IfiaL  iii,  p.  ISl.)  - 

*■  Let  phu  prochea  pireiu,  tell  ^ue  In  fiim,  la  oadn,  lei 
benix-pire*,  n'y  wmt  rejo*  <^'i  certaine*  ^poqtxi  de  I'ann^ 
c*ett-a-dir^  dan*  ka  deux  &tet  de  ieyram,  ct  a  I'occatioii  del 
Docei,  del  couchea,  ct  de  la  circoacisioo  dea  en&ni."  (Tab^ 
Gen..t.iT,  p.  318.)  , 

f  Tbe  Tord  iarti»»gaiSM  not  only  ite  vomeii'i  aptimeoUt 
km  ako  the  fem^  pan,  of  ■T toiah  &iai^takca  wUcciiTely. 
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merest  instraments  of  faU  will  or  of  his  ai^ 
petites.  Controlled  in  ,all  their  inclinations, 
restr^ned  in  all  their  actions,  watched  over 
with  indelicate  observance,  and  forcibly  con- 
strained to  regulate  their  life  and ,  behaviour 
so  as  to  obtain  the  partial,  and  fugitive  fa- 
vour of  an  imperious,  and  perhaps  a  detested 
imister;  exposed  to  insult  and  caprice,  to  the 
.  torment  of  jealousy,  or  the  hopelessness  of 
ungratified  desire ;  in  some  instances,  torn 
ftooi  their  parents,  from  the  guardians  of 
their  in^ncy  and  the  companions  of  their 
youth,  cut  off  from  hopes  innocently  but 
imprudently  indulged,  exposed  to  sale  like 
the  inferior  classes  of  anitpals,  and  fluctuat- 
ing, accopding  to  the  caprice  of  their  lord, 
between  the  situation  of  his  servant  or  his 
mistress.  In  the  ,  most  favourable  point  of - 
view,  the  situation  of  the  woman  appears 
little  to  be  envied :  her  husband,  though 
constant  in  his  affection,  and  dear  to  her 
from  motives  of  gratitude  and  duty,  is  her 
otiiy,  male  acquaintaiice ;  and  he  must  of  ne- 
cesnty  be  frequently  absent. .  She  cannot  be 
seen  abroad  with  him,  nor  he  remain  con- 
stantly at  home  with  her ;  his  occupations  or 
his  asMisements  will  drdw  him  from  the  list- 
less and  unvaried  scene  of  the  harem;  while 
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his  wife,  without  any  knowledge  of  literaturo 
or  the  arts,  has  no  rehef  but  in  the  duties 
of  her  household  and  family.  The  care  of 
her  person,  more  than  personal  comfort  re^ 
quires,  must  .be  irksome,  since,  however 
adorned,  itt  can  excite  no  other  pas.<tion  thait.' 
envy  in  female  bosoms,  , 

To  an  European  lady,  duties  so  exercised 
must  appeals  painful,  aud  such  pleasures  in-r 
iipid.  To  drink  coffee  and  eat  sweetmeats, 
to  play  at  chess  and  view  the  ludicrous  move^ 
jnents  of  a  puppet-show,  to  perform  ablu^i 
tions  and  repeat  set  forms  of  prayer,  would 
augment,  instead  of  dissipating,  the .  wean* 
gomeness  of  existences  and  yet,  from  the 
earliest  period  of  history,  the  women  of  Asi^ 
have  submitted,  without  a  murmur,  to  tbe$6 
rigorous  institutions ;  and  the  same,  or  nearly 
the  same  system  was  established  in  Ath^s 
and  in  Rome,  and  subsisted  until  the  dege- 
neracy of  manners  and  the  progress  of  luxu-!. 
ry  had  tarnished  the  glory,  and  sapped  the 
foundations  of  these  illustrious  republics, 

It  is  Ml  incontrovertible  truth,  that  western  'i^tteir 
Europe  owes  its  high  refinement  to  the  lir 
berty  of  women,  and  their  consequent  influx 
ence  on  public  manners.     But  }  by  no  mean» 
thiok,  that  the  happinena  of  A»ift  wouid  W 
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increased^  or  its  virtue  improved,  by  ?uch 
an  adoption  of  European  custom^:  Nay  I 
even  s;uapect,  that,  if  so  important  a  change 
could  be  effected,  the  women  themgelve^ 
would  find  it  only  a  small  cause  of  congra^ 
tulation.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  that  the 
Turkish  women  are  confined  to  their  houses ; 
on  the  contrary,  women  of  all  ranks  indulge 
themselves  in  frequent  parties  abroad,',  on 
fiwt,  in  boats,  or  in  carriages.  At  every 
public  exhibition,  at  which  women  can  with 
any  propriety  appear,  they  ibrm  the  most 
numerous  part  of  the  spectators,  and  always 
occupy  the   most  advantageous  situation*. 

*  "  Theladin  goincoacheatOKetbecampueageriyaaoon 
did  to  that  of  Hyde-parlcf  (Lady  {4.  W.  Mootagu'i  letter*, 
7-".  P-181-) 

The  manners  of  the  Orientals  arc  to  etrict  in  erery  thing  which 
Tegards  the  women  ^t  do  uifennation  on  this  lubject  can  be  ob< 
tained  by  ipquiriei.  It  mutt  be  \y  cxp«iepce  and  obterratiom 
■lonC)  that  the  hiBtpriair  can  hope  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the 
"Turkish  economy.  I  would  not'advlse  the  traveller  to  repeat  the 
|)old  experiment  'of  Mf.  Gell,  "ao'd  explore,  at  an  unseasonable 
hour  and  with  some  tittle  infiingemeDt  of  the  lawt  of  hoGpitalitv, 
the  secrets  of  the  harem^  The  imitation  of  |{.aiigEr  sfioald  I 
Ihink  be  confined  to  our  theatres:  but,  unlcsa  the  olwenrer  po». 
Ku  sometbuig  of  ifte  "quidlibet  audendl"  of  Enropcuis,'  h» 
vill  be  liable  to  fall  into  the  sahie  errors  as  D'Ohtaon,  who,  boni 
a  raifohi  and  educated  in  slaTish  principles,  could  never  dare  to 
Ix  His  eyes' upon  a  Turkish  woman,  or  to  divest  himself  of  re. 
^ect  ioix  the  cudgef,  die  lymbbl  of  Tudtish  authtrtty.  «  Womea 
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If  die  womm  are  deprived  of  the  society  of 
■the  men,  they  suffer  no  more  than  the  men 
do  from  want  of  intercourse  with  them.  The 
married  .women  are  mistresses  of  all  the  do- 
mestic arrang«nents,  are  perfectly  uncon- 
trolled in  the  selection  -  of  their  female  ac- 
quaintance, and  in  the  choice  of  suitable 
amusemcftts.  The  possessions  of  the  wife, 
whether  originaMy  her  own  or  the  gift  of  her 
husband,  are  sacredly  preserved  as  her  exclu- 
sive property,  and  can  upon  ho  account  be 
reclaimed  by  the  Jiusband,  or  be  confiscated 
to  the  state,  though  the  whde  of  his  for;- 
tune,  and  even  his  life,  be  doomed  to  forr 
feiture*.  Instances  have  even  occurred  where- 


of a  certain  rank,"  he  Bays  (t.  h,  p;  S21),  «  a^dom  appear  Ht 
pnUic  :  tbey  even  coniidcr  it  a»  derogatory  to  their  dignity  to  gfi 
sfsoad,  u^lcM  ibey  are  obliged  to  do  sp  by  fome  iodupeoiable' 
neceuity.  One  teldora  meets  any  Turki»h  women  in  the  (treets, 
except  thoK  of  the  inferior  classes,  and  they  are  »]way(  doiely 
veiled,  observing  the  tttictest  circuit  tpectipn,  and  never  speaking 
t)f  any  pergoDi  eyen  thejir  nearest  relations  if  ^ley  should  chance  t^ 
meet  tfaem.  It  voaiA  be  the  h«^t  of  indecency  in  a  r^  to 
■top  and  gaze  at  them  ;  and  if  he  should  so  far  forget  himself  aa 
to  utter  an  equivocal  expression,  or  take  the  least  Hberty,  nothing 
'  jCOuM.  save  him  from  the  pursuit  of  the  city-guards,  or  the  resent- 
ment of  the  people,  who  would  beat  him  to  ^th  as  a  just  pu* 
vishment  for  his  temerity." 

•  «  Up<^  the  whole,"  says  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  (v.  ii,  p. 
Hi),  **  I  loolc  upon  the  Turkish  wooien  as  the  only  free  ■fw^ 
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|he  husband,  by  making  over  a  great  part  of 
his  property  to  his  wi,fe  in  order  to  secure  it 
from  the  grasp  of  power,  has  become  depenr 
dent  upon  her  for  his  very  subsistence.  The 
wife  may  bequeatii  by  will  the  whole  of  her 
property,  however  acquired,  without  any  r&i 
straint  or  limitation.  In  case  of  her  dying 
intestate,  the  law  allots  a  certain  proportion 
pf  her  estate  to  the  surviving  husband,  and 
xegulates  the  disposal  of  the  remainder  among 
the  relations  of  the  deceased. 

If  the  wife  have  never  been  gratified  with 
the  assiduities  and  adulation  of  courtship  and 
-gallantry,  she  is  however  recompensed  by  the 
respect  and  attentions  of  her  children;  for 
from  the  sovereign  to  the  lowest  subject, 
tiie  name  of  mother  is  never  mentioned  but 
with  reverence,  and  the  warmest  affectioq 
is  evinced  in  t,he  discharge  pf  the  filial 
duties. 


ID  the  empire ;  the  yeiy  Jivaa  pays  reipcct  to  thntit  and  tbe 
grand  signor  himself,  when  a  fiojia  U  execatedt  never  violate! 
the  privileges  of  the  Aarem  (or  woraes'B  apartmcDts),  which  re- 
mains uDsearched,  aod  entire  to  the  widow.  They  are  queens 
of  their  slaves,  whom  the  husband  hag  no  permisnon  so  much  at 
%o  look  DpoD,  except  it  be  an  old  woman-  or  two  that  his  lady 
chooses ;" — "  nnther  have  they  much  to  apprehend  from  the  re- 
lentmeut  of  their  husbands,  those  ladies  that  are  rich  having  aH 
the  money  m  tbdr  own  baodi."- 
1 
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The  duty  of  children  towards  their  parents 
is  acknowledged  and  inculcated  both  by  the 
precepts  of  the  koraUy  and  the  example  of 
Mahomet.  In  his  early  infancy  the  prophet 
was  deprived  of  his  father,  his  mother,  and 
his  grandfather ;  but  one  of  the  few  miracles 
which  he  performed,  was  the  calling  of  his  mo- 
ther Emineh  from  the  tomb,  in  order  that  she 
might  beheve  in  his  mission,  and  be  no  lon- 
ger excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of  para- 
dise*. "  The  decree  of  Mahomet,"  says 
Gibbon,  "  that,  in  the  sale  of  captives,  the 
motliers  should  never  be  separated  from  their 
children,  niay  suspend  or  moderate  the  cen-- 
sure  of  die  historian-j"." 

Marriage  is  considered  by  the  Turks  mere-  M«rri«g«> 
ly  as  a  civil  contract.  It  derives  its  vahdity 
from'  the  authority  and  registration  of  the 
padif  or  the  magistrate  of  the  district  before 
whom  it  is  solemnized,  not  however  by  the 
parties  themselves,  as  neither  the  bride,  nor 
any  female,  attends  at  the  ceremony;  the 
deed  is  executed  by  proxies,'  and  signed  by 
witnesses,  who  are  usually  the  nearest  rela- 
tioni  of  the  two  femilies,  the  imam  of  the' 

•  See  Tab.  Gin.  U  i,  p.  199. 
\  See  Rom.  hist.  t.  ix,  p.  333. 
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fMirisb,  and  a  few  friends  of  the  jMirJiies.  The 
presence  of  the  imantf  or  priest,  is  essentis^ 
in  no- other  i;espect/  though/ in  order  to 
give  additional  solemnity  to  the  ceremony, 
jbe  is  generally  employed  to  proQOJtince  a  nup- 
tial benediction  on  jihe  pew  married  couple> 
The  contract  of  marriage,  which  is  drawn  up 
with  due  formality,  contains  a  stipulation  of 
the  dowery  to  be  settled  oi^  tlxe  wife,  in  the 
event  of  her  surviving  her  husband  or  being 
repudiated  by  him;  but  to  which  she  for- 
feits her  claim  by  soliciting  ^  divorce.  "Hie 
contract  al^o  contains  an  account  of  the  mar- 
riage portion  and  other  property  belonging 
to  the  wife,  which,  in  case  of  her ,  death  or 
separation,  must  be  restored  or  accounted 
for  agreeably  to  the  invei^tory.  Marriage 
differs  from  concubinage  only  in  this  stipula- 
tion of  a  dowery,  or  settlement:  and  the 
privilege  which  it  confers  on  the  woman,  is 
only  the  establishment  of  her  exclusive  claim 
to  the  caresses  of  her  husband  on  the  even- 
ing of  djumm  'a  guiun.  .  If  this  duty  be 
complied  with,  his  irregularity  at  other  times 
is  not  legally  a  ground  of  compl^nt*.     The 

*  Djumm  'a  gtiiun  U  the  tam^  of  the  day  vhich  comoKacct 
at  lunset  (»  Thnraday,  and.eads  at  the  aaroe  hour  on  Friday. 
.     "  Una  DOS  singulis  bebdomadibua  din  Venetii  ^d  cos  feiti. 
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children  of  the  bondwoman  and  the  free  art 
equally  legitimate*.  In  addition  to  marriage 
and  concubinage,  there  is .  another  peculiar 
mode  of  cohabitation  in  Turkey,  which  is  ■  . 
seldom  practised :  this  is  called  kapin^  ai^d 
is  a  contracf:  obligatory  on  the  parties  for  a 
limited  time,  fixing  the  period  of  their  union 
and  the  conditions  of  their  separation,  and 
recognizing  the  duties  to  be  performed  by 
die  father  towards  the  children. 

Polygamy  and  divorce  are  authorized  by  Poiyp-nr 
the  law  of  Mahomet;  but  the  Turks,  with- 
out much  speculative  reasoning  on  the  sub- 

^ori  reaeryatiir,  qua  sine  querela  defnucbre  cAn  maritai  non 
potest;  extern  noctes  ejus  arbitrii  luot."  (Dusbe<]^.  EpUt.  iii* 
p.  122.) 

Dr.  Johntcn't  Irene,  who  proposed,  when  she  shotild  be 
goeen,  to  restore  the  ^lendonr  of  the  cities,  reboild  the  palaces, 
and  even  authorize  the  public  exercise  of  the  religion,  of  the 
Greek*)  was  oot  aware  of  the  very  limited  portion  of  authority 
^  be  confeired  upon  herbyhermariiage  with  the  sultan. 

¥  '*  Tb«c  are  many  among  the  Turks,"  says  D'Ohtson  (t, 
iv,  p.  343),  "who  prcferthe  society  of  their  female  stares  to  the  ' 

restrainU  of  matrimony.  In  Europe .  these  women  are  impro- 
perly terpied  CQacoUnes,  since  their  connexion  with  their  maaters 
i*  peimitted,  jtod  their  children  are  no  less  legitimate  than  those 
of  the  wi^'f  I  know  pot  wh^h^"  the  circumstances  mentioned 
hy  D'ObssoQ  wiJI  be  considered  as  lufEcient  to  remove  all  slur  or 
reproach  from  the  ctiariicter  of  these  la4>es,  and  I  canoM  suppose, 
that  he  attaches  the  same  ideas  to  fai*  wonts,  at  Europeans  usually 
do,  when  be  asserts  (p.  346),  that  **to  lire  with  a  oustrest  is  ' 
{in  irregularis  unknown  anwng^f^bOBUtviu." 
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ject,  seldom  resort  in  practice  to  institutions 
so  injurious  to  the  interests  of  society.  In 
instances  of  polygamy  all  the  wives  are  either 
purchased  slaves  or  women  of  an  inferior 
condition  to  the  husband,  and  they  rank  in 
estimation  according  to  the  number,  or  the 
aes,  of  their  children ;  but  if  a  man  have 
married  a  woman  of  equal  rank  with  himself, 
she  constantly  retains  her  dignity;  and  if 
she  admit  of  rivals,  which  is  frequently 
guarded  against  by  the' marriage  contract, 
they  either  have  a  separate  and  inferior  esta- 
bUshment  in  the  same  Aarenj,  or  live  with 
,  her  as  her  servants  ** 
miihoax.  Divorces  seldom  take  place ;  incompati-n 
bility  of  temper  is  the  less  felt  as  the  parties 
do  not  from  custom  live  much  together.  The 
usual,  and  only  allowable,  cause  for  divorce 
in  our  country  would  meet  with  severer 
reprobation  in  Turkey,  and  the  marriage 
would  be  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  party 
offending -f-.     The  husband  who  inflicts  the 

*  "  Lorsque  le  harem  est  compose  de  plusieurt  femmeB,  cha. 
cnne  a  sa  table  particuliere,  attendu  qne,  daas  I'economie  dome*-, 
tique,  tout  est  absolument  dittinct  et  ■cpar6  entre.  elles.  Cet 
ordre  ctoit  fiScessaire  pour  feriter  les  tristeg  effets  de  la  jalonsie  ct 
de  la  rivalit^.  II  est  peu  d'exemplc*  que  deux  femmei  Tivent 
eoBeraUe."     (Tab.  Gen.  t.  iv,  p.  31.) 

^  "  Si  invenirem  honunem  aliquem  cmp  mea  uxore,  ccrte  ocr 
ciderim  cum  gladio  id)eque  slh  ouMricordia. — Id  cum  relanwt 
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punishment  of  instant  death  on  his  inconstant 
wife,  is  not  only  held  innocent  by  the  bw, 
but  may  even  found  his  claim  to  the  inheri- 
tance of  her  property  on  the  murder  which 
he  himself  has  committed.  Mercy  and  for- 
giveness are,  however,  recommended  by  thei* 
example  of  the  prophet.  Hrs  favourite  wife 
Ahchi  or  Ayesha  (between  whose  age  and  that 
of  Mahomet  there  was  indeed  a  disparity  of 
forty  years)  inconsiderately  stepped  from  the 
litter  in  which  she  usually  followed  her  hus- 
band in  his  military  expeditions,  and  ab- 
sented herself  for  a  moment  in  a  neighbour- 
ing wood.  Neither  the  venerable  character 
jof  her  husband,  nor  the  purjty  of  her  own 
intentions  could  preserve  her  conduct  from 
calumny.  The  prophet  divorced  her  on  his 
return  to  Medina,  bijt  after  a  few  days,  re- 
admitted her  to  his  embraces,  on  being  as- 
sured of  her  innocence  by  a  divine  revela- 
tion, ayeih.  The  heretical  Persians  still  per- 
sist in  traducing  her  reputation ;  but  the 
Turks  religiously  reject  the  insinuation,  that 
her  fond  husband  was  only  duped  into  the 
disbelief  of  her  infidelity. 

fuiuet  legato  De!  Mahumeto,  dixit,  cur  admiramiDi  de  zelotypia 
Saad  ?  Ego  sum  magie  zelotypus  quam  Saad,  et  Deus  majorem 
xebtypiam  habM  quam  ego."    (Maracci,  p.  66.) 
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'  Sterility,  %hich  entails  mi>te  dlsgraCf 
tunoung  tile  Turks  than  with  as,  is  the  chief 
cause  of  divorces.  The  wife  too,  if  she  have 
cause  to  complain  either  of  neglect  of  conju-* 
gai  duties,  or  of  the  want  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  or  of  the  commission  or  apprehension 
of  violence,  may  appeal  to  the  law  and  ob* 
tain  a  divorce*.  The  hushand  who  Has  for- 
mally repudiated  his  wife,  cannot  take  her 

*  "  In  caotii  qoibui  dif ortium  mulieribui  pAmunuli  hx.  coil* 
tinnitur :  ri  maiiti  debitii  eu  alimentii  fraudent ;  item  ai  fixut 
natnrx  prxiCriptum  (quod  Qefai  iWis  familiare)  eii  «biiti  Cp* 
Deatur.  Tuoc  ad  jadicem  profectx  h  dod  poue  diutliu  agnid 
mantuin  manere  testaatcr:  judice  ciraaairt  qvuerente,  nihil  rc- 
qxindent,  Md.exutunl  pede  calceum  iDvertuDt.  Idjadici  abomi- 
naodte  rcneriB  indicium  est."  (Bulbeq.  Epiit.  lil,  p.  122.)  Th* 
cannire  contained  in  thii  passage,  which  I  beliere  to  be  &lae  or 
U  least  to  be  miich  exaggerated,  is  considerably  extenuated  hj 
the  explanation  which  the  Cbevaliei-  d'Arrieujc  ^Ves  of  the 
method  adopted  by  women  to  announce  t«  the  ma^atrate  thor 
dislike  of  their  huibands,  or  their  diuatisfaction  with  his  cob* 
duct.  Baron  Busbeck's  authority  is  of  less  weight,  as  he  de- 
riTcd  his  infbmiation  chiefly  from  tiia  interpreter!  j  whereas  th< 
Chevalier  d'ArvieuX  was  intimately  acquainted  both  with  tlw 
language  and  the  manners  of  the  Tui-ks.  ■■  I^rsque  les  feminea 
DC  aont  pas  contentes  de  leurs  maris,  et  qu'elles  demandant  U 
dissolution  de  leur  marriage,  dies  vont  trouTer  le  ea£  I'audience 
-tenant ;  diet  d£chausient  un  de  lenra  souliers,  «  le  renrersenl 
le  dessus  dessona,  pour  marquer  ce  qu'ellet  n'aseipiest  dire.  Le 
taJi  enroye  auMttdt  chncher  le  man,  il  eotend  lea  taison*  de 
part  et  d'autre,  et  ri  la  fenime  pcrsiite  a  denunder  la  distolotki* 
du  marriage,  il  la  condamoe  it  perdre  sa  dot,  rompt  le  contrat 
de  marriage,  et  lui  pennet  d*  chcrcher  ki  autre  man."  (Mti 
moires,  t.  i,  p,  449.J 
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ttgfun  Until  she'  h^ve  been  remarried  and 
agtun  divorced  •<  The  law  not  only  justifies 
whatever  means  a  woman  may  adopt  to  pre- 
serve herself  from  shame  or  injury,  but  even 
commands  her  to  employ  poison,  if  it  b» 
necessary,  in  order  to  protect  her  honour 
from  violence.  The  same  privilege  is  ex- 
tended to  the  wife,  who,  after  having  been 
separated  from  her  husband  by  the  ceremony 
of  divorce,  finds  herself  compelled  to  resist 
his  usurpation  of  the  privileges  which  he  has 
renoimced. 

Mahomet  himself,  a  man  of  warm  inwei'-  ^'pwd 
nation,  disposed  to  enthusiasm  which  neces-  w^^ 
sanly  heightens  the  passions,  and  naturally  """^ 
a  lover  of  women,  did  not  deprive  them  of 
their  due  rank  and  honour,   either  in  civil 
8o<»ety,  or  in  the  delights  of  paradise.    The 
koran  expressly  declares,  that  in  the  future 
distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments  God   , 
will  make  no  distinction  of  sexes ;-  but  the 
prophet  does  not  insult  the  modesty  of  wo- 
men by  unveiling  to  their  imagination  a  para- 
<hse  of  sensual  bliss.     The  dangerous  secret 

*  See  in  the  memoira  of  the  cIuTalier  d'Arrieux  (t.  I,  p.  i5S), 
«  curions  and  weU-aathentlcated  instance  of  the  cnforcemeot  of 
ttdi  IaW|   with  it*  peculiar  condidom  and  extraordinaTy  cent- 
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fras  left  to  be  divulged  in  modern  fimeSy  &oA 
the  grave  Montesquieu  has  exhibited,  in  his 
description  of  the  female  elysium,  all  the 
aids  and  instruments  of  luxuryj  A  meadow 
of  lively  verdure,  enamelled  with  beautifiil 
flowers,  first  receives  the  victim  who  has 
escaped  from  an  earthly  harem;  a  rivulet 
meanders  through  the  midst,  the  birds  war- 
ble in  the  surrounding  groves,  and  a  superb 
palace,  placed  in  a  magnificent  garden,  ter-* 
minates  the  prospect,  and  contains  within 
its  walls  the  company  of  celestial  youths 
whose  occupation  through  eternity  is  only  to 
contribute  to  her  amusemient*. 

Mahomet,  knowing  the  influence  of  women 
over  men,  exhorted  his  followers  not  to  marry 
linconverted  poly theists-f- ;  but  he  provided 
for  the  connubial  happiness  of  the  female  be- 
lievers by  impressing  on  the  husband  the 
sanctity  of  the  conjug&l  embrace,  and  the 
sin  of  neglecting  it.  The  man  is  reminded 
of  the  necessity  of  performing  this  sacred 

*  Lettres  Persannes,Iettre  cxli.  "  Je  vous  demande  gnce, 
leur  disoit  Zulemai  car  je  voU  bieo  que  vour  ites  gens  k  a'ea 
demander  jamais. " 

■f  MuBSulmanB  are  gtnctly  prohibited  from  fbnniii|;  alliances 
vitb  idolaters.  The  faithful  may  marry  Jewish  or  Chriauao 
Vomen,  and  their  children  muBt  be  MuGsuImans  ;  but  the  female 
believer  is  forbidden  to  unite  hereelf  with  an  infidel. 
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duty  hy  the  comparison  which  is  drawn  be- 
tween it  and  our  duly  and  necessary  occupa- 
tions. "  Your  wives,"  says  the  writer  of  the 
koran,  "  are  as  your  garments ;"  garments  not 
to  be  laid  aside  even  in  the  month  of  rama-* 
xatti  the  season  of  fasting  and  penitence : 
and,  in  another  passage,  "  your  wives  are 
youF  tillage,  labour  therein  for  the  good  of 
your  souls*.'^  The  wives  are  enjoined  to 
honour  their  husbands ;  but  the  husband  is 
instructed  to  return  the  honour,  diminished 
however  by  one  degree,  a  gradation  not  very 
easily  to  be  ascertained.  The  harsh  measure 
of  divorce  is  recommended  to-be  tempered 
by  die  gentlest  mode  of  execution,  and  to 
be  soibned  by  benefits  and  presents.  What- 
ever has  been  given  to  the  wives  they  retain ; 
and  ader  wiuting  the  legal  period  of  four 
months,  or  a  longer  period  of  convention 
during  which  their  maintenance  is  provided 

*  «  Voili  dea  precqitei-qni  imdent  la  vie  d'nn  T^ritahle  Mnsvl* 
man  bini  Iaboriau&«  Celui  qui  a  let  quatre  femmei  etablies  {wr 
la  loi  et  Kulemeot  ntant  de  coocubinet,  ou  d'etchnt,  ae  doit-il  . 
pat  tee  KcaUi  de  unt  de  rtUmena  C     (Lml  Pen.  kttre  . 
cxir.) 

**  Nod  e  aa,  che  oon  teadno  pel  fomite  alia  l9ndiiK|  valn- 
doa  £ior  di  ouiuni  d'ogni  rimedio  violento,  chc  ^  quell'  iMmto' 
un  giora  j  e  pre^udics  alia  mIiiu."    (Mani^q-  «uto  mililt 
ddll'  imp.  Otton.  t.  i,  p.  S7.) 
TOL.  II.  ^ 
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for,  they  are  at  liberty  to  seek  for  a'  moi* 
sedulous,  or  less  capricious,  partner. 
Domwtio        Hume  supposes,  that  the  Asiatic  mannen 
menu      are  destructive  of  social  intercourse,  and  that 
no  one  dares  introduce,  a  friend  to  his  house 
or  table,  iest  he  should  bring  home  a  rival ; 
but  in  this  he  is  mistaken.     The  household 
establishments  are  separate  and  unconnected ; 
and  the  Turk,  like  Hume's  epicurean,  quit* 
the  conversation  of  his  friends  and  the  plear 
sures  of  the  table  for  the  company  of  his 
wife  or  mistress,  in  a  distinct  suite  of  aparb- 
ments. 
Household        An  inoorrect  and  humiliating  idea  is  con- 
mem  of  the  veyed,    though  perhaps  unintentionally,   of 
the  Turkish  harem,  by  the  assertion,   that 
"  females  among  the  Turks  lead  a  gregarious 
life,    and  are  associated  together  iq  small 
apartments  *."   A  numerous  harem  can  how- 
ever be  collected  only  in  the  palaces  of  tlie 
richest  and  greatest  of  the  Turks,  and  what- 
ever privations,  in  other  respects,  the  women 
may  suffer,  they  are  certainly  hot  huddled 
.  together  as  a  Bock,  nor  penned  up  in  small 
apartments. 
nn'iw  tnr-  '    In  a  Turkish  house  there  are  no  chambers 
mode  of     exclusively  appropriated  aa  bedrooms:  the 

"  Dallaway,  Constant,  ancieni  and  raoderB,  p.  l07i 
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usual  way  of  sleeping  is  on  a  light  Amttresa, 
which  is  spread  on  the  sopha  or  in  the  mid' 
die  of  th?  djamber,  and  aometimes  in  the 
gdlery,  aqcprdiflg  to  the  aeason  of  the  year 
ajid  the  temperature  of  the  -weather.  Neither 
men  nor  w<Hn«i  lie  down  completely  un- 
dressed, bmt  have  night-dreffle«,  resembUng, 
^oept  in  t^e  inferior  qiudity  of  the  mate- 
riai^  tide  ug^errclothes  which  they  wear  in 
liie  day.  tlie  bed-furniture,  which  in  its 
gieate^t  perf^tion  conaats  but  of  a  quilted 
jcove.rle^  A  f^ieifirt,  and  a  pillow,  is  laid  up 
during  the  day  ia  a  closet  or  press,  with 
which  eveiy  efcamber  is .  provided.  Every 
room  in  a  Turkish  house  serves  Ibr  every 
purpose ;  and  the  furniture,  in '  dll,  differs 
j^Xj  in  fineness  of  quality  or  richness  of  vr- 
nament.  llie  sopha  extends  round  three 
aides  of  the  chamber  on  a  firame  raised  a  few 
inches  from  the  6oor.  The  minder,  or  mat- 
tresses, as  well  as  the  cudiions,  are  stuiled 
with  wool)  and  smaller  cushions  for  the  more 
distiqgiHshed  guests  are  filled  with  cottcm. 
The  macatf  or  covering,  is  of  wooUen  or  silk 
^ufi*,  bordered  with  a  deep  fringe,  and  the 
cushions  are  of  velvet,  or  of  gold  and  silver 
tissue.-  Tlie  floor  is  covered,  according  to 
the  season,  with  carpets  or  Egyptian  mat- 
R  3         • 
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ting,  except  a  small  part  near  (lie  eatrance, 
where  die  papucke$i  or  slippers,  are  put  off. 
Tbenaeofdiaira  and  tables  is  almost  nnknown. 
The  dinger  is  served  op  on  a  lazge 
circular  tray  of  copper,  tinned,  winch  is 
placed  on  a  low  stool,  at  a  oomer  of  the 
sopha,  and  the  guests  ut  lound  it  cross- 
l^gg^>  ^  youngest  or  least  hcmonrable 
sittjng  on  coshions  placed  on  the  floor. 
The  service  is  conducted  widi  gieat  sim- 
plicity.  The  dishes  are  brought,  to  table 
singly,  and.  succeed  each  other,  sometimes 
to  lAvs  number  of  twen^  or  thirty,  with  soch 
celerity  as  to  allow  little  time  for  sdedion 
or  infhilgence.  Instead  of  a  table  cloth  a 
long  napkin  is  spread  over  the  knees  <^  the 
guests.  The  chief  of  the  &mily  serves  him- 
self with  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand,  and 
invites  tJw  comptmy  to  follow  hb  example. 
They  make  do  use  of  plates,  nor  even  o( 
knives  .and  forks.  Hahomet  severely  in- 
ve^hs  against  luxury  or  expense  in  (he  table 
forniture.  "  Verily,"  he  says,  "  the  fire  of 
hell. will  roar  fike  the  lowings  of  a  camel  in 
the  bellies  of  those  who  eat  and  drink  firom 
iressels  of  gold  Or  silver*." 

•  See  Tib.Gia.  t.  ir,  f.  fOS.. 
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In  the  ladies  apartaaents  the  tanndur  uso^ 
ally  occupies  the  comer  of  the  sopha  duiing 
the  winter  months,  and  besides  being  used 
for  warmth,  answers  all  the  purposes  of  a  table 
and  a  toilette.  TTie  tanndur  is  in  the  form  of 
a  table,  of  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet, 
with  a  bottom  on  which  is  placed  a  chafing 
di^  of  earthenware  or  copper,  containing  a 
small  quantity  of  hot  a^es.  The  company 
«kX  around  it,  with  their  legs  under  the  carpet 
or  quilted  coverlet  which  is  thrown  over  it. 
jyOhaaaa  supposes,  that  European  ladies 
would  willingly  adopt  it,  and  would  experi- 
ence less  inconvenience  from  the  moderate 
heat  of  the  tanndur  than  from  the  brisk  ac- 
tion of  the  chimney-fire.  Olivier,  who  was 
at  Pera  in  the  year  1794  when  the  French 
were  separated  from  *'  la  bonne  soci6t6,"  de-. 
scribes  the  ahmes  of  this  utensil  in  the  femi- 
lies  of  the  inferior  Greeks  and  Franks.  I  be- 
lieve, that  this  singular  invention  is  peculiar 
to  Constantinople  and  its  neighbourhood,  as 
the  u,se  of  it  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
sea^oast  of  Asia  Minor,  nor  to  the  northward 
beyond  the  Danube.  Its  heat,  which  is  confined 
under  the  coverlets,  is  moderate  and  agreeable ; 
but  being  unequally  diffused,  and  directed 
chiefly  to  the  legs  and  feet,  besides  injuri- 
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ously  afiecting  those  parts,  disposes  the  hady 
more  easily  to  catch  cold.  In  most  houses 
there  ie  no  chimney  except  in  the  kitchen. 
Persons  of  rank  or  property  easily  brav6 
the  seventy  of  the  winter  in  their  spackius 
apartments,  wrapt  up  in  the  -  most  costly 
and  comfortable  furs :  sometimes  a  chafing 
dish,  called  mangal,  is  placed  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  chamber ;  but  the  use  of  the 
tanndur  is  general  in  the  boudoirs  of  the 
harem  *. 

Smoking  is  an  universal  custom  in  ttie 
Turkish  harem,  but  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu  prudently  excludes  bo  disgusting- 
ing  a  particular '  from  her  portrait  of  the 
Turkish  ladies.  I  cannot  assert  from  experi- 
ence, that  the  moat  offensive  consequence  of 
this  custom  is  corrected  by  the  chewing  of 
mastic,  which,  it  is  supposed,  whitens  and 
preserves  the  teeth,  and  by  stimulating  the 
ealival  glands,  assists,  digestion.  Coffee  and 
confections,  which  in  Turkey  are  delicious, 
are  taken  as  elegant  and  necessary  refresh- 
ments, and  are  always  presented  to  visitors. 
Sherbet  and  perfumes  are  more   ceremoni- 

•  See  IMj  M.  W.  Montagu's   letters,  y.  ii,  p.  219.    Tab, 
G^.  t.  JT,  p.  175.    Olirier'B  travels,  v.  i,  p.  149. 
1 
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'  dusly   introduced,  as   denoting  greater  ro 

■  4pect  *. 

The  more  elegant  occupations  of  the  harem  occupa- 

■  are  working  in  embroidery,  and  supenntend- 
ing  the  education  of  young  ladies,  who  are 
taught  to  express  themselves  with  the  greatest 
purity  and  correctness  of  language,  to  read, 
and  to  write  a  neat  and  legible  hand.  These 
qualifications  are  indispensable  to  the  educa- 

.  tion  of  a  lady  of  £ishion  ;  and  singing,  danc- 

■  jng  and  music,  are  also  considered  as  polite 

*  Dr.  DaUaway  Tinted  the  palace  of  Bey-han  Sultan  on  the 
.  EuFOpcao  Rbore  of  the  Bospfionis,  "  wkere,"  he  says  (p.  140]( 
' "  a  confection  of  exquisite  flavour  waa  odered,  called  the  eoruervt 

■  tfruUet,'  as  well  from  the  richness  of  the  othw  ingredients,  aa 
tiat/KtandeJ  niUet  veie  a  part  of  the  compotition.  So  cspii- 
ciout  are  their  preparation*  in  the  confectionary  art."  The  fact, 
nnce  Dr.  Dallaway  asserts  it,  cannot  be  called  in  question  )  bat 
we  muit  sorely  admire  the  tlura  ilia  of  the  ddicateiultana.  D'Ohs- 
■OB  (Tab.  Cren.  t.  iv,  p.  73)  mcndoni  a  similar  compositiODt 
i^ewahirmadjouny,  electuary  of  precious  s^pnes ;  but  I  am  so 
incredulous  as  to  suppose,  that  both  these  gentlemen  have  been 
misled  by  a  sounding  name.  I  indeed  discover,  from  the  writ-' 
ingt  of  the  Christian  historians  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  that 
pounded  diunonds  have  sometimes  been  made  use  of  by  the  sul> 
tans ;  for  it  is  related,  that  Selim  the  Fir^t  administered  a  dose 
of  this  confection  to  his  father,  by  the  hands  of  a  Jewish  physi- 
cian whose  head  he  immediately  caused  to  be  cut  off,  and  so  effi- 
cacious was  this  preparation  in  the  confectionary  art  that  Bajazet 
died  on  the  road  before  he  could  reach  Demotica,  the  place  of 
his    banishment.      (See  D'Herbelot,    iMbUothfqae   Orient^e, 

•p.  801.) 
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accomplishments.  Whether  their  dances  bo 
of  the  same  character  as  those  of  the  pro- 
fessed actresses,  I  camiot  pretend  to  deter- 
mine:  they  certainly  are  not  all  so,  and  I 
should  think  they  rather  resemble  the  ro~ 
maikaf  or  choral  dances  of  the  Greek  wo- 
men *. 
■»dGhu>i>,  Such  are  the  studies  and  qualifications  of 
Turkish  young  ladies  of  the  superior  ranks,  whose 
leisure  and  fortune  enable  them  to  acquire 
those  elegant  arts  which  constitute  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  polished  so- 
ciety, or  render  them  delightful  companions 
in  retirenient.  They  are  also  most  carefully 
instructed  in  the  decorum  pf  manners  and 
every  thing  belonging  to  the  dignity  of  their 
rank  in  life,  as  well  as  in  those  arts  which 
add  poignancy  to  their  personal  attractions. 
The  amiable  character  of  their  sex  is  not 
perverted  by  their  institutions :  and  if  their 
$oft  and  voluptuous  caresses  excite  desire, 
the  flame  is  cherished  and  refined  by  their 
native  delicacy,  their  gentleness,  their  mo- 
desty, and  eng^gil^g  sensibility.  ,  They  are 

*  The  account  bere  g^rendlffav  considerably  from  that  of  dfe 

Cheralier  D'Ohtton  (See  Tab.  Giin.  t.  ir,  p.  333).     fut  as  I 

bare  it  irom  peTtons  engaged  to  give  leMoni  to  young  ladies  jn 

the  empreai.dowagcr'f  palace,  I  thiak  there  can  be  do  reaton  ^ 

.    '  doubt  fbe  Tcractty  of  itj 
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endeared  to  their  husbands  by  the  exercise 
of  all  the  conjugal  and  parental  duties,  and 
the  charm  which  they  diffuse  over  every  cir- 
cumstance and  change  of  life.  Can  we  refuse 
them  the  virtues  of  compassion  and  humanity, 
when  Denon  tells  us,  that,  during  the  insur- 
rection at  Cairo,  an  old  lady  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, in  spite  of  national  resentment  and 
religiou*  prejudices,  offered  her  Aar«m  to  a 
number  of  Frenchmen  as  an  asylum  again^ 
the  fury  of  the  populace*  ?  Or  can  any  thing 
more  excite  our  admiration  of  the  Turkish 
women  than  the  heroic  behaviour  of  those 
who  survived  the  storming  of  Oczakow?  It 
was  on  the  festival  of  Saint  Nicholas  in  the 
VDonth  of  December,  in  a  winter  unusually 
severe,  that  about  four  hundred  Turkish  wo- 
men were  put  under  the  superintendance  of 
Mr.  Eton,  and  huddled  together  under  tents, 
though  it  froze  exceedingly  hard,  and  they 
sufiered  dreadfully  from  cold  and  nakedness. 
**  I  observed,"  says  Mr,  Eton,  "  that  there 
remained  a  perfect  silence  among  them :  not 
one  woman  weeping  or  lamenting,  at  least 
loudly,  though  every  one  perhaps  had  lost  a 
parent,  a  child,  or  a  husband -f-." 

*  Deaon,  rap:ge  dans  la  basw  et  la  haute  Egypte,  b  i,  p.  905. 

■J-  See  Survey  of  the  Turkish  «n^,  p.  120.    Prince  Po- 

.femkin,  jKcording  to  Mr.  Eton  (p.  118),  wai  a  rery  humane 
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^i^^        In  the  early  state  of  Turkish  society.  While 
Sn^n^'^e  men  were  employed  in  the  labours  of  the 
«1^     field  or  the  exercise  of  the  chace,  thte  women 
were  devoted  exclusively  to  domeatic  pccH- 
rpadons.    The  same  habits  of  sepai^tion  con- 
tinued, when  th^r  modes  of  life,  in  other 

;m3n :  but  has  Mr.  Eton  himself  a  correct  idea  of  hnraanit^,  when 
he  teila  us,  that  this  humane  man  "  might  have  taken  the  fortress 
OD  the  first  of  July,  hot  purposely  protracted  the  siege,  though 
lie  saw  his  own  troops  perishing  from  the  exceu  of  the  cold  V* 
(Pirf.  p.  xiii.) 

*'  As  I  Bpoke  Turkish,"  says  Mr.  Eton,  <■  I  had  the  go^ 
of  that  pOHt,  and  the  superiotendance  of  the  women  that  night." 
Here  is  a  strong  and  pontive  assertion,  od  the  accuracy  of 'Wbieh 
nust  depend  our  coofideDce  in  Mr.  Eton's  qualifications,  uid  eur 
belief  in  the  general  correctness  of  his  statements.  Now  Mr. 
Eton  relates,  that,  when  the  Russian  ofiicerB  came  to  distribute 
the  prisoners  in  difikent  parts,  some  Turks  ejected  to  the  sepa- 
Tation  of  friends  and  relatioDi,  but  several  of  the  women  Said  to 
the  Turks,  Itt  them  do  as  Aey  will,  they  are  our  masters  now. 
"  In  the  two  first  words,"  says  Mr.  Eton  (p.  IIS),  «  they  ex- 
pressed the  same  notioD'  of  their  superiority  as  the  men  bad  done, 
but  the  remainder  of  die  sentence  is  not  nncbaracteriibc  of 
'  Turkish  women  in  general."  .  What  Mr.  Eton  really  means  by 
this  sly  insinuation,  he  alone  can  explain.  T  shall  confine  myself 
t*  a  philological  rem.irk.  The  TutUsh  verba  are  not  conjugated, 
as  ours,. by  means  of  auxiliapes:  the  two  first  words  are  no 
more  expressed  in  Turkish,  in  the  phrase  "  let  them  do,"  than 
they  are  in  Latin.  Els'mhr  is  the  third  person  plural  of  the  im- 
peratire  of  the  verb  timtt  (to  do] ;  aiid  I  think  it  would  puzzle 
Mr.  Eton  to  point  out  in  which  of  the  three  corapoqent  syllaUes 
of  this  word  he  was  able  to  detea  that  expression  of  supe- 
liority,  at -which  himself  and  the  humane  RuBsiutl  were  so  much 
offended. 
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i8$|)eGts,  were  changed :  and  the  precepts  of 
their  new  religion .  defined  with  rigour  the 
duties  to  be  obsen-ed  by  either  8ex.  But 
the  precautions  used  in  Turkey  to  conceal 
the  women  from  the  pubUc  viewj  whether 
the  custom  originated  with  themselves  or  was 
adopted  from  other  nations,  are  less  to  be 
attributed  to  jealousy  and  suspicion  than  to 
respect  for  the  persons,  and  reverence  for 
thfe  modesty,  of  women ;  and  they  are  per- 
haps to  be  considered  as  an  homage  to  fe- 
male beauty,  which  the  Turks  think  that  no 
man  can  behold  with  physical  indifference, 
or  with  mental  purity.  In  their  houses  th<i 
women  are  screened  from  intrusive  curiosity ; 
and  their  dress,  when  abroad,  without  any 
pretensions  to  elegance,  muffles  their  bodies, 
and  seems  purposeiy  designed  for  conceal- 
ment. The  thin  covering  of  muslin  w4iich 
'  veils  only  a  part  of  their  faces,  leaves  them, 
however,  perfectly  free  to  observe  the  per* 
Sons  of  the  men.  If  jealousy  dictated  such 
a  disguise,  it  could  not  more  effectually  have 
defeated  its  own  purposes :  for  the  spirit  of 
intrigue  eould  scarcely  suggest  a  more  happy  ■ 
expedient  to  elude  vigilance,  and  to  deceive, 
without  alarming,  suspicion.  The  means  of 
preventing  indiscretion  by  watching  over  the 
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condact  of  the  vomen  must  necessarily  be 
limited  to  the  idle,  or  the  rich ;  so  that,  if 
there  be  equal  virtue  in  Turkey  as  in  Chris- 
tendom, there  is  at  least  equal  merit. 
^^^5^  In  a  general  surrey  of  the  Turkic  ranpire, 
w'on^  there  are  perhaps  as  few  unmarried  perstms 
"*^  of  either  sex  as  in  other  countries;  so  that 
the  secluuon  of  women  does  not  appear  to 
operate  as  an  impediment  to  matrimony :  for 
though  ambitious  men  defer  their  domestic 
establishments  rill  they  have  advanced  or  se- 
cured their  fortunes,  yet  the  husbandman, 
the  artisan  and  the  tradesman,  generally  con* 
tract  marriage  as  a  preliminary  to  their  set- 
tling themselves  in  business.  Indeed  it  would 
iiot  be  allowed  to  an  unmarried  man,  or 
which  is  considered  as  the  same  thing,  to  a 
person  who  has  no  woman  in  his  family,  to 
keep  a  house  and  an  independent  establish- 
ment in  Constantinople.  Tbe  evil  then  ex- 
tends no  further  than  to  restrain  girls  from 
general  conversation,  and  to  confine  the  at- 
tention of  wives  to  their  conjugal  duties.  It 
cannot  by  any  means  be  complained  of  as  a 
hardship  upon  the  women,  or  as  a  &vour  to 
the  other  sex. 
^th«eb.  "  The  morality  of  Turkish  women,"  says 
tteconjQ-  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  "  is  as  with 
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ns,  and  tliey  do  not  cotninit  one  crime 
l3ie  leas  for  not  b^ng  Ouistians:"  but  in* 
tngues,  except  among  the  indigent  who  are 
not  overlooked  by  servants  -or  duennas,  are 
attended  with  obstaclea  not  easily  sunnount- 
ed*.  Some  audiors  mention  the  bath  as  a 
rmdezvoua  of  lovers,  but  I  do  not  he^tate  to 
assert,  ^tat  no  asagnatibn  was  ever  made  at 
a  puldic  bathf .  Others  mention  Jewesses 
and  Armmian  women  as  the  conductors  of 
mtrigues,  and  they  allege,  that  correspon- 
dence is  earned  on  between  the  lovers  by 
means  of  the  flowers  of  a  nos^ay.  Such 
means  are  indeed  possible,  and  so  are  a  thou- 
•and  others,  which  have  been,  and  no  doobt 

•  «  On  Tot  qn'il  est  pmqoe  impoidile  auc  fenum  ietaaa^ 
qna'aaxloudehdeceiuxetdeUpadear,  si  nauicSes  d'^dlleats 
k  lenrwxe — ^Tootei  le«  croueetdeleanapputeiReas  ^oi  douoent 
Mi-ddiOTS  OB  nr  h  cost  de  U  maui»,  aont  gumes  de  ce  qa'aa. 
afftHe  9illeuii  si  unprapremeiitdes  jiJousiet.  VeuleuteHies  an«- 
xubsiapaiiie,  to'it  leun  parenie*,  &ii«  da  empleuei,  oa  *e  pio- 
nener,  elln  soitt  tmijoors  accompagnee*  de*  anttes  da^ies  de  la 
BuiMMi,  Boine*  de  Inin  cKlaves  et  gardie*  par  dea  eaauipet«  ou 
far  det  domesd^uea  spedakmetn  pr^poiei  pour  cet  di^et.  £x- 
<cpt£  cellef  qui  aoat  avaoc^es  en  age,  aucune  tie  pent  aller  k  h 
mMipiee:  d'accord  aveclet  iiUcun,kloi  letendispence."  (Tab. 
Gia.  t.  w,  p.  320.) 

f  This  miat^^  I  xpprAeoA,  may  be  traced  to  a  defective 
quotation  from  fiiubeqmut,  vho  says  (EjHtt.  tu,  p.  123),  "  mu- 
Heres  mter  k  amaat,  conciUatrices  tcto  nriarionim  amorum  sont 
tallies.'* 
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are,  daily  resorted  to  in  Constantinopif,  as  in 
every  populous  an4  luxurious  capital. 

If  a  Christiaa  be  detected  in  a  criminal 
intercourse  with  a  Turkish  womao*  he  is 
obliged  not  only  to  marry  her,  but  to  es« 
pouse  her  religi<Hii,  otherwise  he  is  irremia* 
sibly  condemned  to  death*  The  only  in- 
trigue with  a  fiwreigner  ever  mentioned  to  me 
on  undoubted  authority,  and  with  oircnnb- 
stances  analagoua  to  Turkish  customs,  was 
with  an  English  officer,  employed  in  the 
Turkish  service  at  Ruschiuk  on  the  Danube 
during  the  last  Russian  war;  and  nothing 
could  be  more  simple  than  its  contrivance. 
The  hAyt  who  knew  no  language  but  the 
Turkish,  came  to  the  house  of  the  officer, 
whose  knowledge  of  the  language  did  not 
facilitate  communication  between  them :  the 
exposure  of  a  beautiful  feoe  explained  ^ 
motive  of  her  visit.  Their  intimacy  was 
detected :  the  gentleman  sought  protection 
from  Sir  Robert  Murray  Keith,   who  was 

••  Lord  Sandwich  aays  (p.  158),  that  "their  msanirea  &r 
procuting  opportunities  of  frequent  interviews  are  4ways  so  well 
laid  that  a  diacoreiy  is  next  to  iropossibls,"  But,  as  his  brd- 
■hip  caodidly  confetses,  that,  he  does  not  speak  from  luf  own  ex- 
perience, his  testimony  only  authorizes  a  tuspiuoo,  that  a  secret 
■0  well  kept  ha«  no  fonndation  in  reality. 
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4iien  negociating  the  peace  at  Sistove,  3ml 
tile  Udjy  as  he  afterwards  heard,  justified 
her  conduct,  or  at  least  was  pardoned  by  her 
husbamd.        '  > 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  sererity  of i?„g^' 
the  Turkish  institutions  must  be  productive  riwr.*** 
of  incorrectness  of  taste  and  irregularity  of 
conduct  in  both  sexes*.  Whether  these  par» 
tial  inconvwiiences  are  overbalanced  by  monf 
general  advantages,  it  would  be  a  mattec  of 
great  difficulty  and  dehcacy  to  decide.  The 
great  corrective  of  public  depravity  is  do- 
mestic mEHiners,  and  if  the  womea  be  too 
scrupulously,  yet  they  are  effectually,  r^ 
moved  from  the  chief  seductions  to  irregu- 
larity. The  interior  of  their  houses  is  pure 
and  untainted  with  vice  and  obscenity.  Do- 
mestic virtue  is  honoured  with  public  appn>« 

'  *  "  Cuni  vera  Tulgua'munenim  promiBCuie  au!  aexaa  balnril 
utatur,  CO  pluret,  cum  seirse  tum  libers^  aggregantur ;  in  quibn* 
pue^tE  multc  sunt  eximia  forma,  ex  diversis  orbis  regionibua 
variia  casibiu  coUcctx,  quz  cum  nudx  nt  in  balneU  rdiquaruilt 
ocutis  exponantur,  miros  !n  quibuGdam  excitant  amoreS)  nihilo 
miiiorea  quam  quibus  apud  nos  adoleBcenthim  animos  rlfginet 
commovent."     (Buabeq.  Epigt.  iiii  p.  128.) 

"  Quod  de  raulieribus,  idem  et  de  pueria  sentiunt,  quorum 
amoribuB,  si  qua  alia  gens,  pncipuc  Turcte' indulgent."  (Geoi^ 
Soutx  iFcr  CoiQKaat.  ap.  Grooovium,  t.  ti,  p>  SS50.) 
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Iwtion,  and  misconduct  ia  censored  \rith  oil* 

relenting  severity. 

We  are  told,  that  pleasure  is  the  chief 
duty  of  Turkish  wives :  and  it  may  be  true 
of  the  wives  of  the  voluptuous;  yet  even 
these  show  at  least  so  much  reverence  to 
their  children  and  their  families  as  to  coin 
ceal  from  observation  the  working  of  the 
passions*  and  sacrifice  so  Uttle  duty  that  few 
mothers  neglect  the  care  of  their  infants*. 
Those  who  have  observed  them  in  their 
iainiUes,  acknowledge,  that  their  highest 
pleasures  are  the  caresses  of  an  infant  whom 
they  nourish  witlx  th«ir  milki  Mahomet 
himself  is  never  more  amiable  than  when  he 
enforces  this  pleasing  duty,  "  The  kiss 
given  by  an  infant  to  its  mother  equals  in 
sweetness  that  which  we  shall  imprint  on  the 
threshold  of  paradise/'  The  harem  is  indeed 
susceptible  of  voluptuousness.  Lady  M.  W. 
Montagu  has  described  it  with  accuracy, 
though  not  without  enthusiasm-f- ;    but  the 

*  <*  Toutes  les  merei,  en  general,  sant  en  excepter  ks  tul- 
tanea,  nouiiueni  dlet-mtmes  leurs  mhns."     (Tab.  Geo.  t.  it, 

^33l.) 

f  See  a  descriptioii  of  Lady  Mary's  ruit  to  Fatima,  in  her 

letter  wntteji  from  Adnanople  to  the  Couotets  of  Mar  (v.  ii,  pw 

168).    « I  could  not  bdp  dunking  I  had  been  tometime  in  Maho> 

Qtet'i  paradii^  to  much  WM  I  cbanned  with  w^  I  iod  aeen.'* 

3 
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president  Montesquieu  has  heightened  its  en- 
joyments with  all  the  glow  of  a  heated  ima- 
gination*.    We  must  however  acknowledge, 


*  See  LettrcB  Pcrunnei,  lettre  tii. — «  Zadu  a  Usbek." 
.  "  J'eiTOU  d'apparteiRCDs  en  appartemen<i  te  cherchant  totijoUTV, 
ct  De  te  troufaot  juntii  (  mail  rencontraat  par-toiK  un  cruel  Mm* 
Tcnir  de  ma  felicity  pauec.  TaBt6t  je  toe  TOycna  en  ce  lieu  oi, 
pour  la  premteiefbii  de  ma  vie,  je  te  re;ui  dansmea  bras,;  tantdt  ' 
daoa  cdui  oil  to  d^cidai  cette  &meuse  qnerdle  entre  tes  iaames. 
Chacune  de  noiia  k  pr£tendoit  mperieure  ana  antrea  «n  beantf  t 
DOos  Don*  iNreteotamet  deraot  toi,  tfii*  anii  fpnise  tout  ce  que 
I'imagination  peut  firarnir  de  pantrea  et  d'omnnaia :  tu  via  avec 
plaiair  lea  miradet  de  ootre  an  ;  tu  admiras  jusquW  dous  aroit 
empoit^  I'ardeur  de  te  ptaire.  Maia  tn  fit  bientftt  cedH*  cet 
channea  empmntCa  a  det  gracea  plus  aabirdles;  tu  dftniisia  tout 
ootre  ourrage :  il  Mut  nous  dcpouiller  de  ces  omefficDa,  qu' 
t<etoieDt  devenus  incommodeit  il  ialhit  parditre  a  U  vue  daiu  Ix 
umplidt^  de  la  nature.  Je  comptiu  pour  rien  la  pudeur  ;  je  ne 
penaai  qu'a  ma  gloire.  Heureux  Uabek !  que  de  charmea  fhrent 
^^ateayeuxiKouateTtmeBlcAig-tempaeiTerd'enchantemeDaeii 
Michantemeaa;  ton  ameincertutiedemearaloDg-tempBgaiissefixeri 
chaque  grace  oouvelle  te  demandoit  un  tribut :  nooa  f&net  en  on 
moment  toutes  couvertea  de  tea  baistfa:  tuportaa  tea  curienx  re- 
gardt  dana  le*  lieux  lea  plus  secrets;  tu  noua  fis  paaaer,  en  un 
intlant}  dana  mtlle  Bituationa  difffreates;  toujonrs  de  noureauK 
commaodementf  .  et  une  ob^aance  toujonrs  nouvdle.  Je  te 
I'avoue,  Uabek,  une  paision  encore  plua  vive  que  Tamb^Qn  ms 
fit  aonbaiter  de  te  plaire.  Jc^  me  via  iosenaiblement  derenir  I3  . 
maitrease  de  ton  coeur ;  tu  me  pria,  tu  me  quittaa ;  tn  revina  i ' 
DK»,  et  je  sua  te  retenir  1.  )e  trionqibe  fiit  tout  pour  moi)  et  le 
d^aetpoir  pour  mea  rivalea :  il  noua  aembla  que  nous  fiuaioDS  aeuli 
dana  le  monde ;  tout  c«  qui  aout  cutonnut  tie  fat  pint  digue  de 
noua  occuper.  FiCa  au  cid  que  mea  riralea  euaaeot  eu  le  courage 
d»  rester  t^oina  de  tcutea  lea  marquei  d'amonr  que  jc  re$nt  de^ 
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that  its  pleasures  admit  of  degrees ;  or  we- 
must  doubt  the  bold  assertion  of  De  Tott, 
that  "  Turkish  women  contribute  but  little 
to  the  pleasures  of  their  possessor,  whom  the 
harem,  inspires  only  with  disgust*."  Mr. 
Eton  asserts,  that  "  Uie  husband  regards 
his  wives  only  as  the  instruments  of  his  plea- 
sures, and  seeks  their  society  with  no  other 
view."  3ut  can  the  heart  of  tlie  Turk  be  sup- 
posed to  deviate  so  fer  from  the  usual  course 
of  human  nature  as  not  to  be  susceptible  of 
the  endearments  of  which  marriage  is  the 
source  ?  With  whatever  view,  or.  under  the 
influence  of  whatever  passion,  he  may  have 
formed  his  karem»  the  various  aifectioha 
must  have  their  turn:  the  husband,  the  &• 
ther,  and  the  friend,  must  succeed  to  th& 
lover,  and  from  these  social  aifections  must 
spring,  in  due  order,  the  high  and  noble 
passions  which  Mr.  Eton  justly  attributes 
to  the  influence  of  female  society,  but  of 
which  be  denies  the  existence  in  the  Turkish 
nation. 


loi !  Si  ^es  srtneiit  bien  rn  mes  transporti,  cIIm  antoient  letitl 
ItdiffeiEDcequ'il  y  ademonaiiiatiraQlear;  el)e«  aiifoinic  vn  que, 
ri  ellet  fouToient  dispmer  av«c  noi  de  chuine*,  din  Be  pomoiefct 
"faa  diBputer  de  sensibilite.'^ 

*  S«c  Memrai'i,  prelimiiiary  cfiMOvnC)  f.  xxlfi. 
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,  "  The  women,"  it  is  rashly  asserrted^  **  can* 
hot  be  desirable  companions  to  the  man,  be^ 
cause  they  have  no  cultivation  of  lAindj  and  - 
are  stupid  and  solitary*/'  But  the  educa- 
tion of  women  of  every  rank  is,  at  leasts 
suitable  to  the  manners  of  that  particular 
state  of  society  in  which  they  move,  and 
leaves  them  no  inferiority  with  respect  to 
their  husbands.  We  do  wron^  to  expect 
among  women  of  the  lower  classes  much  use^ 
fill  or  Qmamental  knowledge;  but  though 
the  fleeting  images  of  daily  occurrences  alone 
occupy  their  reflection,  yet  their  domestic 
and  family  concerns  are.  discussed  with  no 
less  interest  by  ^  their  husbands  than  by  them- 
selves. **  It  must  be  .confessed,"  says  the 
Chevalier  d'Ohsson,  "  that  the  way  of  life  of 
the  Mahometan  women,  estimable  as  it  makes 
them  in  the  eyes  of  their  husbands  and  dear' 
to  their  families,  deprives  them,  however,  of 
the  means  of  acquiring  those  qualifications 
which  heighten  the  personal  and  mental  at*' 
tractions.  But  notwithstanding  the  few  ad-- 
vantages  which  they  derive  from  education, 
nature  abundantly  compensates  for  the  neg»- 
lect.    The  Turkish  women  seem,  to  inherit 


'  Sc*  Surrey  of  the  Turkidt  eafHra,  p  MS. 
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acuteness  of  discernment,  and  delicacy  of 
taste  and  judgment.  Their  deportment  and 
manners  are  grdceful  and  amiable,  their  con- 
versation chaate  and  unaffected.  X  have  oc- 
casionally met  with  ladies  of  quality  at  the 
hotels  of  the  ministers  or  magistrates,  and  I 
have  admired  the  purity  of  their  language, 
^heir  easy  elocution,  the  refinement  of  their 
thoughts,  the  nobleness  of  tlieir  style,  and 
the  grace  which  accompanied  their  words  and 
actions*/' 

The  Turkish  women  are  beautiful,  though 
-  their  beauty  is  of  a  different  character  from 
that  of  women  in  the  northern  climates  of 
Europe.  Their  dress,  when  abroad,  is  little 
calculated  to  expose  to  advantage  the  elegant 
proportions  of  shape,  which  when  young  they 
possess,  but  from  various  circumstances  in 
their  manner  of  living,  do  not  so  generally 
preserve  as  the  women  of  the  other  part9  of 
Europe. 

De  Tott  seems  to  deny  them  beauty.  He 
wont  TmexpectQ^y  into  the  apartpaent  of 
l^^idame  de  ,T<>tt,  when  she  was  receiving  a 
visit iiem  some  Turkish  ladies.  "The  oat-. 
cry  was  general;  but  only  those  who  were 
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©Id  hurried  themselves  to  cover  their  faces  : 
he,  however,  thought  it  great  vanity  in  tlie 
young  ones  to  make  no  more  haste.  They  are 
exposed,  he  says,  in  their  hot  baths  to  all  the 
ihconveniencesof  a  forced  perspiration,  so  fre- 
quently repeated  as  to  destroy  the  freshness 
of  the  complexion  and  the  grace  of  the  fea- 
tures, even  before  they  are-  marriageable*." 

It  has  been  the  peculiar  fate  of  the  Turkish 
ladies  to  be  described  by  writers  who  were 
under  the  influence  of  prejudice  or  partiality. 
Lord  Sandwich  says,  "  we  may  venture  to 
nffirm"  (and  it  is  rather  a  bold  assertion,  as 
it  is  founded  on  the  opinion  of  other  people), 
**  that  a  person  who  had  ever  experienced  an 
intrigue  with  a  Turkish  woman,  would  have 
no  fiirther  taste  for  the  ladies  of  any  other 
country,  whom  he  would  find  in  every  par- 
ticular so  much  their  inferiors.  The  cleans 
liness  and  sweetness  of  their  bodies,  their  ad- 
vantageous dress,  which  seems  made  pur- 
posely to  inspire  the  warmest  desires,  the 
tenderness  of  their  expressions,  their  woi^s 
and  actions,  which  seem  enough  to  declare 
the  unfeigned,  sentiments  of  their  hearts^ 
their  grace,  air  and  beauty,  are  sufficient  to 

t  SnMemoirf,  p;  \S,  udfreliminaiyducourK,  p.  37, 
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captivate  die  most  unconquerable  breast ; 
while  their  sincerity  and  unequalled  con-< 
ftancy  are  capable  offing  their  lover's  af-^ 
yectioni^." 

.  I  prefer  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu's  descrip. 
.tion  of  them  to  that  of  other  travellers,  as 
however  highly  it  may  be  coloured,  it  is 
the  only  one  certainly  drawn  from  life, 
"  They  walked  about  with  the  same  ma-r 
jestic  grace  which  Milton  describes  our  ge- 
neral mother  with.  There  were  many  amongst 
them  as  exactly  proportioned  as  ever  any 
goddesa  waa  dravn  by  the  pencil  of  a  GuidQ 
pr  a  Titian,  and  most  of  their  skins  shihingly 
white,,  only  adorned  by  their  beautiful  hair, 
divided  into  i^any  tresses,  hanging  on  their 
shoulders,  braided  either  with  pearl  or  ribr 
bons,  perfectly  representing  the  figures  of 
the  graces,  I  wag  here  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  a  reflection  1  have  often  niade,  that, 
if  it  were  the  fashion  to  go  naked,  the  Jace 
would  be  hardly  observed-j-." 

f  See  Voy^  round  the  Mediterranean  im  the  jean  173S  an4 
173%  P'  158,  I  think  there  may  be  detected  in  Lord  Sandwich's 
writings,  notiMth  standing  hi«  declaration  lo  the  contrary,  •  inrtr 
mg  desire  of  jnGinuaUngi  that  his  knowledge  of  the  Turkish  wo- 
inen  was  not  derived  merely  from  hearsay  information. 

t  See  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu's  lettert,  t.  ii,  [>.  9i.  The 
personal  |)eauty  of  the  Turk*  of  both  texej  waa  a  subject  of  com- 
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Restricted  as  the  women  are  to  a  partial 
intercourse  with  people  of  either  sex,  it  is 
not  to  be  expected,  that  the  fashion  of  dress 
is  subject  to  such  continual  variations  as  in 
the  Christian  part  of  EUirope:  and,  as  the 
taste  of  the  country  is  less  refined  than  with 
us,  the  women  have  not  yet  learned  to  sub-f 
stitute  neatness  for  magnificence.  Their 
dresses  are  made  of  the  richest  stuffs  of  India 
and  Cachemire,  which,  being  too  costly  to  be 
frequently  changed,  and  incapable  of  being 
washed,  continue  in  use  for  a  much  longer 
period  than  they  can  possibly  preserve  the 
freshness  which  delicacy  requires.  Another 
indispensable  article  of  elegant  dress  in  all 
seasons  is,  fur;  but  an  animal  substance, 
which  is  in  a  state  of  continual  decay,  how- 
ever it  may  display  the  riches  of  the  wearer, 

mendauon  mth  the  Persian  vmKn,  even  white  the  Turks  dwelt 
on  the'northern  frontier  of  thrir  empire.  There  is  the  following 
putagc  in  the  poem  of  Ferduai,  who  wrote>  at  the  end  of  the 
tenth,  and  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh,  century,  the  war  of 
Afrastab  and  Kbosni,  or  Cyras.  "  With  them  are  m&riy  Turk-, 
ish  girls,  all  with  their  faces  veiled  ;  all  with  their  bodies  t^per 
as  a  cypress,  and  locks  black  as  muak ;  all  with  cheeks  fiJl  of  ' 
roses,  with  eyes  fiill  of  sleep;  all  with  lips  sweet  ai  wine,  and 
fragrant  as  rose-water.  If  we  go  near  to  that  bower  we  may 
take  several  of  those  lovely  nymphs,  and  bring  them  to  the  noble 
Cjrm."    (SceJoaci's  works,  v.  ii,  p.31&} 
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is  ill-calculated  to  convey  an  idea  of  de- 
licacy. 
^kkh'*'  "^^  harems  of  private  gentlemen  hate  been 
pwtiraicn,  frequently  visited  by  European  physicians, 
and  from  none  of  their  descriptions  do  they 
appear  to  be  the  scenes  of  vice  and  de- 
bauchery. Few  men  wish  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  licence,  which  the  law  allows,  of  in- 
creasing'the  number  of  their  wives;  and  the 
slaves,  in  general,  are  not  the  nustresses  of 
the  husband,  but  the  servants  or  companions 
of  the  wife.  The  right  of  the  master  or 
mistress  is  mildly  exercised  in  Turkey,  and 
slavery  b  perhaps  the  readiest  road  to  ho- 
nours and  preferments:  the  European  pre- 
judices with  respect  to  birth  are  unknown 
,  or  disregarded,  and  the  male  or  female  slave 
is  frequently  incorporated  with  the  ^mily 
by  marriage  with  the  son  or  daughter  of  the 
master. 
nrfgrtn-  The  harentt  in  the  palaces  of  the  emperor 
and  the  great  officers  of  state,  is  guarded  by 
eunuchs,  black,  and  deformed,  whether  from 
nature,  or  the  effect  of  the  mutilation.  Though 
I  do  not  pretend  to  have  obtained  particular 
information  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  in- 
terior of  tlie  imperial  harem,  yet  I  may  ven- 
ture to  assert,  that  these  eunuchs,  so  toF- 
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luidably  represented  by  Montesquieu,  offi- 
ciate only  as  guards  of  honour :  they  neither 
perform  menial  offices,  nor  are  they  em- 
ployed about  the  persons  of  the  ladies :  much 
less  are  they  invested  with  command;  nor 
do  they  consider,  that  they  are  especially 
appointed  to  watch  over  the  virtue  of  the 
women*. 

No  part  of  the  Turkish  institutions  or-^*"^ 
establishments  has  so  strongly  excited  the 
curiosity  of  foreigners  as  the  harem  of  the 
seraglio,  concerning  which,  as  no  foreigner 
can  be  admitted  under  any  pretence,  what^ 
ever,  no  direct  information  can  be  obt^ned-f-; 
nor  indeed  information  of  any  kind,  except 

*  "  It  may  be  pcrcdved  in  thit  r«UtioD,  that  the  fuimch* 
were  more  under  the  command  of  the  sultana  than  dispoied  to 
contiadia  her.  These  beings  are  in  Turkey  only  in  article  of 
luxury, -and  scarcely  met  with,  but  in  the  aer^io  of  the  gtmd 
lignor  and  those  of  the  raltanas."     (De  Tott,  r.  i,  p.  77>) 

A  passage  in  Lady  M..W.  Montagu's  letten  leeina  to  con- 
tradia  this  opinion.  But  tliough  the  bet  cannot  be  doubted, 
the  inference  to  be  drawn  irom  it  should  be  exactly  the  rererar. 
Speaking  of  Hafit^  Sultan,  her  Ladyship  says,  "  She  has  no 
Uaclc  eiunichs  for  her  guard,  her  husband  being  obliged  to  respect 
ber  as  a  qiwen,  and  not  to  inqoire  at  all  mto  what  is  done  ia  bcr 
apartments." ' 

■f  •*  Quant  au  scraii,  il  est  impoasible  d'y  peoforer :  wouw 
Xuropeenne,  atuuae  aw^atiaJriee  ne-peut  se  flatter  d'aroir 
riussi  daaa  »e»  tentatlreB  i.  cct  cgard,"  {Tab.  Gen.  t.  it, 
p.  328.) 
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what  may  be  learned  by  means  of  ladies, 
who,  having  themselves  constituted  part 
of  the  imperial  harem^  have  been  afterwards 
married  to  the  great  officers  of  the  court. 
D*Ohsson  learfied,  and  has  commxmicated, 
some  interesting  particulars,  which  he  ex- 
pressly acknowledges  to  have  derived  from 
this  source*.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu 
conversed  on  the  subject  with  the  widow  of 
Sultan  Mustafa.  Other  writers  have  con- 
Jecturedy  and  in  general  have  presented  to 
their  readers  a  gloomy  and  disgusting  pic- 
ture. 

Lady  Mary  has  been  accused  by  almost 
every  subsequent  writer  (and  with  the  great- 
eat  acrimony  by  those  whos6  writ'm^  are 

*  «  Je  dmi  U*  dctub  qui  coDcenmit  lea  (ultanes,  let  eatSmu, 
A  le  iarem  imperial,  aux.  £Uei  cecUtCs  du  lerail. .  On  litit  ipie 
plaueuri  d'ebtre  elles  peuvent  Obteolr  lew  Hbert£  apici  quelquei 
annecB  de  terrice;  qu'alon  dies  quittent  le  paUis  imperial  pour 
bit  doan^es  en  mamage  a  des  officiert  de  U  conr,  qui  ki  re-. 
cherchcDt  tDQJoim  aveccet  iDt^rfit  qv'inipire  I'eipair  de  f'avaocer' 
par  leor  credit  et  leun  lollidtatioiia  aopr^s  des  nthtiiet  et  dea 
dam«s  dont  ellet  lont  ks  erratum.  C'est  par  cet  officiera,  et 
par  lei  femmei  ChredeiiQes,  qui  OM  la  fadlite  de  w  raeaager  un 
acc^  libre  aupr^  d'elles  dn  moment  qu'eUes  sont  hon  Aa  •erail^ 
qnej'ai  rcct>fi6  k*  id£ei  &iumi  et  erroneei  doDt  je  me  nourissoii 
moi-ntifne  lur  tont  ce  qoi  coacerne  )e«  lultaiie*,  let  damea,  et 
le  iartu  du  grand  Beigoenr."  (Tab.  Gda.  dUcoura  prfliiw- 
wire,  p.  ix.) 
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tnost  Btrikingly  contrasted ,  wltli  her  elegant 
compositions*)  of  having  asserted  the  un- 
truth, that  she  had  been  admitted  into  the 
harem  of  the  seraglio.  I  -willingly  take  this 
ppportunity  of  declaring,  from  my  own 
knowledge  pf  Turkey  (uid  its  various  inha^ 
bitants,  that,  as  her  Ladyship's  letters  excel 
,pll  other  descriptions  in  the  graceftil  simpli- 
4;ity  of.  their  style,  so  her  account  of  the 
Turkish  manners,  in  that  higher  circle  in 
which  she  surveyed  them,  is  wonderfully  cor- 
rect. I  might  indeed  challenge  her  detrac- 
tors to  point  out  any  passage  of  her  writings 
from  Turkey  which  could  not  satisfactorily 
be  proved  to  be  true;  but  I  confine  myself 
to  the  refutation  of  that  censure  which  is 
connected  with  the  present  subject,  the 
harem  in  the  imperial  palace.  "  I  have 
taken  care,"  says  her  Ladyship,  "  to  see  aft 

*  De  Tott  (preHmio^  diMOune,  p.  zt)  ^etdooa  (he  aw 
thentidty  of  Lai^  Mary's  letters :  be  cbUs  them  "  the  pretended 
fetters  of  Lady  Montagn," — *'  They  were  entertaining,"  he  tayi 
(p.  161  )t  "  and  this  was  all  the  author  desired,  and  the  public 
is  nerer  severe  on  the  errors  by  vhich  it  is  amused."  Even  Mr. 
Eton  presumes  to  accuse  her  Ladyship  of  ao  ioattendon  to  truth 
«nd  acciiracy.  "  I  am  sensible,"  he  says  (preface,  p.  ir), 
•'  that  I  may  be  accused  of  treating  the  Turks  too  severely,  aD4 
.  {larticnlarly  by  those  who  admire  Lady  Wortley  Moatagu'l 
elegant  dncriptioSs,  aii4  nmUar  ftroduokins  of  a  wann  imagi- 

f^ttDO." 
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-ttiuch  of  the  seit^Uo  as  is  to  be. seen ;"  upoa 
which  the  late  editor  of  her  letters  observes 
in  a  note,  that ."  it  is  evident  Lady  M.  W. 
Montagu  did  not  mean  to  assert,  that  she 
had  seen  the  interior  of  the  seraglio  at  Con- 
stantinople. She  had  certainly  seen  that  at 
Adrianople"  he  says,  "  in  which  circum- 
stance the  error  has  ori^nated."  I  have, 
however,  perused  the  letters  with  attention, 
uid  I  do  not  find  it  insinuated  in  any  passage 
of  them,  that  she  had  seen  the  interior  of 
either  of  the  imperial  harems.  It  is  true, 
that  she  dined  at  Adrianople  with  the  grand 
vizir's  lady,  and  afterwards  visited  Fatima, 
the  wife  of  the  kiahya-heyy  or  minister  of  the 
interior.  But  it  is  evident,  that  neither  of 
these  ladies  lived  in  the  seraglio :  and  indeed* 
in  her  last  letter  from  Adrianople,  she  says, 
•*  the  seraglio  does  not  seem  a  very  magni- 
ficent palace :  but  the  gardens  are  very  large, 
plentifully  supplied  with  water,  and  full  of 
trees,  which  is  all  I  know  of  them^  having 
never  been  in  them."  These  expressions  cer- 
tmnly  imply,  that  she  had  not  even  seen  all 
that  was  to  be  seen  of  this  palace.  At  Con-? 
Bt^tinople  Lady  Mary  went  to  see  the  Sul- 
tana Hafit^,  who  had  been  compelled  by  an 
.  absolute  order  to  leave  the  seraglio  ■  fifteep  - 
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years  before-  her  Ladyship's  acquaint&nct 
with  her.  It  was  therefore  from  conversation 
with  these  ladies,  and  not  from  an  actual 
visit  to  the  seragUo,  that  die  collected  her 
information  respecting  ciirtain, customs  of  the 
imperial  harem*i 

Dr.  Pouqueville  was  introduced,  by  means 
of  a  German  who  was  employed  to  keep  in 
order  the  gardens  of  the  seraglio,  into-that 
part  of  the  harem  called  the  summer  apart- 
ments, at  the  time  when  they  were  not  oc- 
cupied, as  the  ladies  were  removed  to  one  of 
the  emperor's  country  seats  on  the  shore  of 
the  Bosphorus.  "  An  event  unheard  of  be- 
fore," says  Dn  PouqueviHe  in  the  prid»  of 
>his  heart,  **  that  a  traveller  had  penetrated 
into  the  interior  of  the  grand  signpr's  palace, 
and  even  into  his  karemj:"  But  the  doctor 
is  mist^en,  for  M.  d»  la  Motraye,  i^toio 
than  a  century  ago,  went  even  furtlier  into 
the  harem  than  he  appears  to  have  done;|:. 

*  SeeX^y  M.  W.  Maaugu'i  letteri,  r.  ii,  p.  I8S,  S49. 

\  Se«  Voyi^  en  Morfcr  Ice.  t.  ii,  p.  S38,  note. 

}  See  Vojngei  du  Sicur  <le  U  Motrajt,  t.  i,  p.  fiS(X 

Dr.  Pouqueville  indeed  sapporu  tua  aumion  wuk  no  better 
authority  than  that  of  his  friend  the  Gernua  gardener,  who 
himteU  had  been  but  a  few  nwMith^  ia  the  grand  ligaor*!  feirice. 
c  Notre  intiDducteir  ooui  iMura  <pe  nons  ftioos  lei  muIi  £aro< 
fieap  qui  j  euamt  jusqu'^  ce  joar  fip^."  (Voy^ey,  t.  il, 
,.260.)  , 
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Botli  ftf  them  describe^  and  hd  doubt  witfe 
accuracy,  the  topography  of  the  serggUo, 
its  buildingSj  and  the  apartments  into  which 
they  were  admitted.  But  Dr.  Ponqueville 
had  read  the-  letters  of  Lady  M.  W.  Mon* 
tagu,  and  firmly  believed,  from  his  respect 
for  her  authority,  that  he  should  meet  with 
walls  incrusted  with  emeraltis  and  sapphires^ 
with  parterres  enamelled  with  variegated 
flowers,  in  short  with  all  the  wonders  of  en* 
chantment.  The  labours  of  his  German 
friend  corresponded,  however,  so  little  with 
his  preconceived  ideas,  that  the  mere  sight 
of  the  melancholy  garden  'dissipated  the  il- 
lusion. •  "  /  cursed  the  woman  from  my 
heart"  says  the  ill-mannerly  disciple  of 
Esculapius.  And  why  did  he  so?  Why 
'  does  he  offend  the  ears  of  Majesty  (for  hi* 
travels  are  dedicated  to  the  Emperor.  Napo- 
leon) with  such  coarse  and  ungentlemanly 
expressions;  with  language  which'  writers 
in  the  happer  days  of  French  literature 
would  have  disowned,  which  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth  would  have  spumed?  Truly, 
because '  our  illustrious  countrywomui,  in 
her  description  of  a  lady's  boudoir,  does  not 
exactly  convey  the  idea  of  a  garden  in  &* 
.  sultanVpalacfi. 
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The  passage  which  has  provoked  the  angrjF 
invective  of  Dr.  Pouqueville  against  Lady 
Mary,  is  the  following,  from  her  letter  to 
the  Countess  of  Mar.  "  What  would  you 
say,  if  I  told  you,  that  I  had  been  in  a 
barem  where  the  winter  apartment  was  wain- 
scoted with  inlidd  work  of  mother-of-pearl, 
ivory  of  different  colours,  and  olive  wood,; 
exactly  like  the  little  boxes  you  have  seen 
brought,  out  of  this  country  ;  and  in  whose 
rooms  designed  for  summer  the  walls  are  all 
crusted  with  japan  china,  the  roofs  gilt,  and 
the  floors  spread  with  the  finest  Persian  ear- 
pets  ?  yet  there  is  nothing  more  true :  such 
is  the  palace  of  my  lovely  friend,  the  feir 
Fatima,  whom  I  was  acquainted  with  at  Ad- 
rianople*."  Now  I  aver,  from  what  I  myself 
have  frequently  seen,  that  there  is  no  exag- 
gerati(Hi  in  this  description.  But  Lady 
Mary's  reputation  for  veracity  shall  not  de- 
pend on  my  assertion  only :  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  consistency  of  her  descriptions' 
with  truth  might  easily  be  extorted  even 
from  her  detractors.  lyOhsson,  however, 
with  whom  imagination  is  dormant,  is  alone 
sufHcient  to  silence  calumny,  and  to  confirm 
the  accuracy  of  her  Ladyship's  observations. 

*  Sec  Lady  M.  W.  Montitgo'*  letten,  r.  ii,  p.  S3t. 
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**  In  the  harems  of  the  opulent/'  he  says, 
"  tliere  is  a  great  display  pf  luxury  and  or- 
nament ;  in  each  of  them  there  are  genendly 
three  or  four  chambers,  the  cielihgs  and 
wainscotings  of  which  are  of  olive  or  walnut- 
tree  wood  decorated  with  carved  work,  or 
the  walls  are  incrusced  with  motherHjf-pearl, 
ivory,  or  porcelain  of  China  or  Japan  *." 

■  •  "^Mem  G^n&al,  t.  iv,  p.  17S. 
'  Dr.  DaUaway,  ia  descnlnng  the  pdace  of  Bey-han  SidUD> 
Myi  very  jnttly,  that  »  timplicity  or  science  of  ornament  is  not 
■aderstood  by  them ;  for  all  that  they  attempt  ii  brilliancy  [VO' 
dnced  by  a  quantity  of  colours  and  gilding."  (Constant.  andeM 
and  Modern,  p,  139.}— Motraye,  in  describing  the  apaitmeni* 
of  the  harem,  where  he  accompanied  a  wacch-naker,  as  his 
assistant,  who  was  employed  to  regulate  the  clocks,  saya,  that 
AeeuDsch  who  received  them  at  the  entrance  of  the  hareMf 
conducted  thent  into  a  hall,  which  appeared  to  be  the  chief  aiul 
HKUt  agreeable  apartment  in  the  palace.  "  Cette  ealle  est  ia- 
crustee  de  porcelainea  fines ;  et  le  lambris  dore  et  azure  cjui'wtw 
le  fond  d'une  coupole  qui  rf-gne  audesius,  est  des  plus  riches, 
ausn  Uen  que  cdui  de  tout  le  plafond.  Une  fontaine  artificiellc 
et,  jaillisaanta  dont  le  basatn  est  d'un  precieux  marbre  verd  qui 
in'a  para  terpentio  ou  jaspe,  s'£le*oit  dlrectemeot  au  inilieu,  aoua 
le  dime."—'*  Nous  trareraameg  direrwa  belles  salles,  et  tham- 
brei)  foolant  aux  [ueds  le>  riches  tajas  de  Ferie  ctendus  pretque 
par  tout,  et  en  asie;^  grand  nombre  pour  nous  faire  joger  dn 
restc.  Je  me  trpurai  la  t^e  si  pleine  de  (ophaa,  de  pr&cieux 
plafond*,  de  meublea  auperbcs,  en  nn  mot,  d'une  at  grande  coii' 
fiifion  de  matjriaux  magnUiques,  mail  irreguUeremest  dispos^ 
au  moini  telon  notre  go&t«  qu'il  aerolt  difhcile  d'endonner  uoe 
idie  d^e."  (Voyages,  t.  i,  p.  220,  222.)  ETCoDr.  Pouque- 
viUc  coafefset  himself  to  have  beeft  agreeably  suq)rised   witlk. 
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Dr.  PouquevUle,  by  the  censure  which  he 
has  thus  unjustly  cast  an  Lady  Mary  -Wort-f 
ley  Montagu,  seeOis  to  challenge  a  c^ompEtri- 
son  between  his  own  and  her  Ladyship's  obJ 
jervations  on  the  Turkish  harema.  But  they 
^pear  to  have  vifcwed  sJftiilar  objects,  under 
the  influence  of  such  diSerent  feelings  that 
scarcely  any  ctommon  features  of  resemblance 
can  be  discovered  in  their  representations* 
On  approaching  the  gate  which  opened  to 
the  winter  apartments  of  the  grand  signor'fl 
ladies^  the  doctor's  curiosity  was  strongly 
excited  by  the  desire  of  discovermg  some-: 
thing  of  this  retreatj  which  none  but  the 
sultan  and  \m  hh&k  eimuchs  are  permitted 
to  explore;  ib  was  tban^  that  an  idea  oc- 
curred to  him  with  so  much  force  "  that 
there-  are  no  dangers,"  he  says,  "  to  which 
be  should  not  willingly  have  exposed  himself 
if  he  could  have  hoped  by  brsvuig  them  to 
obtain  a  aght"-^f  what  ?  Of  the  women  no 
doubt  i  for  a  Frenchman,  in  such  a  situa^ . 

the  degaoce  and  beauty  of  the  ieoil,  or  i^viSion  of  the  gran  J 
ngnor :  the^^mew  of  the  gilding,  Qie  decorations,  and  the  fiir' 
nitiire,  were  aU  deierviifg  of  adnuratijon ;  and  the  proapecc  ftott 
It  Vu  delightful.  So  that,  fron  the  concnrriag  tetdmony  of  all 
lite  travellers  who  hare  written  on  the  lut^ect,  it  srppiut,  that 
Lady  Mary's  description  of  Fatkaa'g  ^arunenti  mi^  ■*PFly> 
Atd  certaialy  wiUiout  ex^geration,  to  the  imperial  iavm, 
TOL.  II*  T 
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iJon,  eeuld  hare  tliought  of  nodim*  el»«, 
AIa»!  no.  The  doclbr's  vi^s  extended  ni» 
farmer  th^  to  ohteitt  a  siglkt  of  the  mouldy - 
rentes  of  lh&  fibrary  of  the  Eutem  em-' 
per6Fs.  He  v^fts  at  length  conduated  to  iSiib^ 
apartment  «f  the  female  d&ves:  the  ntaasy* 
key  of  the  iron  gate  thnwigh  which  he  eto- 
tered^  and  ^iegra^g  noiae  of  the  door  turn-* 
ing  on  its  hinges,  astomshed  hint  ibr  a  nlo-^ 
ihent :  the  idea  of  a  b^k  eunuch  armed  witlr 
hia  dagger,  aAd  the  hundred  deaths  whiijii'' 
he  would  have  inflicted';  occurred  indeed^  but' 
-did"  not  damp  the  dofetor's  ardour,  for  he 
recollfected;  that  all  the  etinuchs  had  fSllowed* 
^e  sultim  to  his  country  palac^^  '*  I  felt  » 
Uvely  emotioH  of  8orrd\v,'*  say*  Dr.  Pouque--' 
ville;  "  when  I  reflected'  6A  the  deplorable' 
donditi6h  of  tfcese  unfortuflate  girb ;  for  t. 
found,  on  calculating  the  dimensions  of  thef 
apartment,  that  there  was  space  sufficient 
for  upwards  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  beds,' 
and  T  thought  of  the  mepfaitical  exhalation»* 
with  which  tl»e  air  of  the  chamber  must  be 
contaminated*."  Was  ever  man  Before  oc- 
fiupied  with  siich  thoughia  in  such  a ,  situai^ 
tion?  Caro  dottort,  lascia  It  donne  e  siuditr 
ia  matiainaticaf. 

•  S<e  VoyagM  en  Moree,  $x.  u'd,  f.  949,  251,  S5k 
t  Set  CoafcHigai  dc  JcwJaciun  Rouucau*  li?.  vi). 
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It  is  known,  that  the  grand  signor,  from  Titiei  ud 
an  indeterminate  number  of  female  slaves,  ^^^ 
•elects  his  fevourites,  who  are  distinguished  il^''^ 
by  the  title  of  cadinn  and  by  some  authors 
are  limited  to  seven  *.    The  mother  of  a  boy 
is  called  hdatekjfr    unless  the  boy  die,    in 

*'  ■*  >Ttither  die  Orteli*,  die  ArmcDianA,  noT  eren'  the  Jewit 
■fe,  my  more  duo  the  Turiu,  nibjected  to  ft  mtonl  ilarcTji.- 
Tie  deipotum  of  the  nlun  caiiiiot  leize  the  perton  of  any  jvoag. 
prl,,wluteTcr  dnim  ihe  may  have  excited  in  tui  breast.  Though 
tliflrc  may  idll  be  found  amoag  the  Grecian  women  ai  beaitiful- 
jbma  ai  thote  which  lencd  ai  nodeli  to  Pruitde^  no  euo^b 
>  of  Rich  an  outrage  is  fnniiabedr  by  the  Turidih  aimali."  (Dt 
TMt,  preliminaiy  diicaane,  p.  28.)  tit  Tott'i  aiaertioa  i* 
•manned  hy  all  that  we  know  of  die  Turki  (i6m  thdr  put 
Uitory  ind  fnw  actu^  obiervatioa  (for  it  it  tmnecettary  ti 
CDAtndict  a  ridiculooi  i^ry,  unii^iported'  by  the  tettimony  tf 
TuHuih  hiatoriaiii,  and  rettiag  on  the  authority  otMi.  EtoOf 
|t.  177>  of  the  leizure  of  the  tttuJiPt  daagbter  by*  Snhsa  itn* 
M»  %  and  ai'thf  extract  of  the  lettn-  printed  at  t^iria  in  X^s 
•ad  Mid  to  be  written  irom  Coattantinoplei  containi  an  affimUM 
tion  of  the  contrary  practice  bring  aa  pienleDt  in  Ttiriuy  that  - 
ril  female  children  were  placed  from  their  birth  at  the  '^■■j'^iil 
oftbe  anltant  it  ahowi,  that  the  custom  of 'conimatcatingfieti> 
liotfs  infbmatioD,  in  letters  dated  from  the  banks  bf  the  Elbct  ' 
the  Maipe,  or  the  Danube*  is  not  an  inrentioo  of  the  modern 
Fntieh,  I  lut^oin  a  pasiage  from  the  letter  Jtsdf  (iridch,  b4> 
.caiMe-  of  it*  antiipiity,  m^  be  jirenmed  by  some  to  deaetr* 
more  credit  than  t  am  incUoed  to  aUow  to  it)  in  order  to  dc^ 
uonitnte  the  ctttainty  of  its  being  fabricated  by  a  pawns  ooty 
fialf  acquainted  with  die  v^^jkX  or  «!hich  he  vm*.  "  3nof9 
BBC  fett  bdle  Glle  laqoelte  nw  este  printe  depnii  demy  aa  en  e^ 
etmiie  an  timbre  desawkre^t^jKicubiBe*  je  ne  la  Kvemf  jaaiaic 
•iauUicte  int  I'iwue  que  je  Pengeadny  jai^tia." 

T  a 
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tfliich  event  she  descends  to  her  foimeV 
rank,  'the  cddhuts,  or  wlves^  0!*  a  deceased 
or  deposed  sultan  are  all  reirioved  from  the 
,  imperial  harem  to  the  estci  serai,  a  palace  in 
the  middle  of  the  city  feuilt  by  Mahomet  the 
Second ;  except  the  validi  sultan,  or  dowager 
empress,  the  mother  of  thd  reigning  sultan^ 
■who  has  her  liberty,  a  palace,  and  revenues 
to  support  a  suitable  establishments  But 
the  httssekks,  or  those  who  have  a'  son  liv-- 
ing,  are  treated  with  marked  respeet»  as,  iii 
the  natural  order  of  events,  they  may  be-- 
Come  vdlidi.  The  title  of  sulian,  though 
from  courtesy  it  piay  be  given  to  the  kasse- 
kiegf  is,  strictly  speaking,  appropriated  to' 
the  empress  dowager,  and  the  sons  and 
daughtws  of  the  imperial  family**  All  thtf 
c^her  laidies  of  the  seraglio  are  comprehended 
finder  the  general  name  of  odalikSt  or  slaved 
pf  the  households 

i,o,acM!„  -    The  kislar  aga,  chief  of  the  t^ack  eunuchs^. 

iSnt^ar'  i^  pTfc  cff  the  greatest  personages  of  the  em-' 
pirerf-.     Intfependently  of  his-  authority  in 

-  *  'f'h^'ticle  of  luAaH  precede  t^  dafhe-tSTi  pHace,  m  SUltai^ 
S^imi  and  tbflbwt  drat  t^  a  prmcni,  u  ATiMti  Si^Ud.  In' 
ilommon  (iMcoune  dA  word  /uAits,  wttli  I  pronbuir  tJSlted,-  ii 
applied  ia  ary  per«oi)^  a«  taltaatm,  my  Lord  or  Sit- 1  bAt'wIu^'- 
«»ed  i^Molutelyt  it  tignifiM  onJy  the  emperor. 
'  -  f  The  Gultan,  in  an  official  papei-'  of  tha  greateaf  mletautf, 
«bBs  tbf  i'uhr  itfiuJ-o.IbB  «oM  UIui^cRir  tf  the  offioon  ifiA 
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the  harem  Ha'  has  the-  superintMidance'  of  all 
the  imperial  mosques,  and  is  charged  with 
the  general  administration  of  alt  the  pioua 
foundations  belonging  to  thenj*  The  Affsne  j 
tekilit  OT  keeper  of  the  privypurse,  is  nest  ii> 
rank  to  the.  kislar  aga  and  succeeds  to  his  post 
on  a  vacancy ;  the  inferior  black  eunuchs  afe 
sEud  to  amount  tp  about  three  or  four  hundredj 
^d  Olivier  asserts,  that  theyare  **  miilicious' 
and  peevish,  tormented  ~by  their  imporence, 
cursing  their  nullity,  and  endeavouring  to 
thwart  the  female  slaves  entrusted  to  their 
pharge*."  It  has  been  said  by  Lady  Mi  W, " 
Montagu,  and  repeated  bysuh^uentMrriters, 
that  the  preference  of  the  sultan,  is'  dlwayi 
officially  communicated  to  the  female  s^ye? 
by  the  kislar  aga ;  but  I  doubt  the  accuracy 
ef  her  Ladyship's  information,  for,  although 
some  ceremony  may  he  observed  on  the  first' 
^mission  of  a  lady  to  the  honour  of  the  im-. 
penal  bed,,  it  i«  improbable,  that  tlw  fliiltEin 
should  use  mgre' djeliberation  than  ijny  of  his 
aii^jecti:.  I|ke  them  he  act^i -apcQrding  to  the 
Bnpolse  of  tb«  moment,  and  may  occa- 
ttonally  express  his  sovereign  will  by  thrc^- 

i^roach  hit  augutt  perton^  apd  worthy  of  the  confidetice  \i{. 
ptODarcha  and  of  tovnngBs."  (Tab,  GCa.  bUi,  p.  S08.) 
V  Olnier*!  trarcli,  t.  i,  p.  S8. 
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ip^  ft  handkerchief  or  by  Mnding  an  eunoph 
as  hi/s  emiasai;^,  u^d  sometimes,  like  HomerS 
Jupiter,  may  be  aurpriaed  into  qnprezqed^ 
fated  daUiance*. 

The  white  omiuch*  are  entpbyed  without 
the  harem,  and  have  th^  charge  of  the  gates 
{)f  the  seraglio,  l^ut  they  neither  approa(;b 
^e  iwomea,  nor  arrive  at  offices  more  honour- 
i^ble  or  lucrative  than  the  snperinten^ance 
of  .|;he.  eduQation  of  the  pages.  The  chief  of 
the  white  eunuchs  ia  called  aapu  agasi. 

*  Canjterairi  though  better  ■cquaioted  vitti  the  Torkish  car 
tomi  than  uy  od^er  hinoriu,  ami  quoting,  in  gin«^>  on)? 
ffom  good  vahori^et,  hat,  however,  adopted,  mtvir  too  eaiil;f» 
the  popidaf  cifon  re^actiiig  the  lecreU  of  the  ktrtm.  **  If  th^ 
•ultan  bvei  any  of  the  wome^  more  than  the  reat,  he  efpi  tft  lit 
erowB  ii^sa  Iter  head,  and  ifae  ii  thenceforward  ulled  iaiieii 
/tiAtHw.  Tlie  mker  eqncuUnei  of  the  toltan  qanaot  have  acdna 
t^  lun^  nnlou  thej  are  i^Dt  for,  b^t  the  ianeii  m*y  go  inta  th« 
■ulun  witbput  being  aent  fer."  (p.  ^7,  nQtc  SS. )  "  Ti^  ml- 
tan  ia  forbidden  I^  tfae  lawa  ol  the  aerag)io,  (ft  IJe  w(h  any  of 
the  women  kept  there  mikom  iit  maslur't  eakient.  Every  dayt 
Ruling  tbe  Ipait  of  hairam,  ttte  mhwi*  qwtlw  PT^^nM  ^  W^ 
tifiil  virgin,  well  educated,  richly  dreaacd*  ^d  adorned  with 
pncioua  ttoncft  fiir  her  aon*!  uie.  And,  tfaoog^  the  vlidr  and 
tke  other  fat^  aend,  among  ocbpr  thingi,  yotmg  rirgint  ^ 
ncMMt  to  the  epaperpr,  be  nerer  toucbea  my  one  ^f  Aap>  *P- 
itu  |be  ia  brought  to.  him  by  )u»  qiptlier.  If  the.  ^iiffn  l^i  \ 
mind'tQ  cbooae  a  concuhiM  ^nlpiowo  tQ  hit  mother,  lie  may  in^ 
^eed  d«  it  irithont  t^ipoution  {  bnt  he  ii  coiutdered  ai.  actin{> 
contrary  to  the  nilei'of  the  aeragliiiy.aiKl  agaiott  t|ii  niotlt^r*^ 
^q^fwir."  (p.  29%  W^M.)    •    ' 
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Tfora  the  gleomipesst  of  tfae  Exterior,  some  ^^^' 
iiutl^iB  have  conjectured  and  lamented  the 
pimry  of  the .  beautiful  prisoners,  "  coii»» 
demoted  not  only  to  long  privations,  to  know 
of  love  only  ,whftt  is  to  ejtcite  in  them  desires; 
but  even  deprived  of  opening  their  hearts  in 
^3fi  bosom  of  friendship.*"  For  my  own  part 
I  qoiifess,  that  I  prefei*  the  livelier  pietun 
df&wn  by  MarmonteU  and  notwithstanding 
some  inaccuracy  in  costume,  I  enjoj  greater 
aatis&cUob  in  cojhtemplating  the  grave  zad 
magnificent  Soliman  sipping  tea  with  his 
^tflghtly  Flinch  mistress. than  in  surveying 
the  sombre  productions  of  equally  &nei{y 
pencils -f*,  ■  < 

*  See  Ofivier'i  mreli,  v.  i,  p.  09. 

f  The  mairiage  of  Sultaii  Soliman  wW)  h»  ilare  «i  oez 
i^eovoM^"  which  ii  tbe  latject  of  one  of  Mumontel't  contej 
nwiuz,  bsm  ton^e  frJ  fo^dttion  in  hiitcxy  t  and  tbe  other  in* 
ddenti  of  the  fable  are  jiutified  by  traditloD,  We  learn  froia 
Bube)}uiu«i  that  Roxalaoa,  haring  borne  a  ion  to  the  emperor, 
availed  hendf  of  die  )axir  whi^  eH&anchbei  the  mother  of  t 
jnuNufano,  oA  reJiiMd  her  iurtber  faToun  to  her  lorer,  e^cep4 
911  conditioD  of  his.  mariyiBg  her.  The  cereniony  had  goae  Ipto 
<£auaer  ever  lince  the  c^itive  atdtan  Bi^azet  had  been  iniulted  by 
the  ignominkitM  treatraentof  his  wtfe  iii  the  camp  ofThnwr  (ei' 
Tamedahe).  Cafiteinir  accoDoti  for  the  ^tle  of  paSihak  being 
given  at  die  porte  to  the  king  of  France,  though  it  i*  given  to 
)W  other  Christian  prince,  by  the  following  story,  which  he  'k- 
■dved  fiom  tbe  Turks.  "A  grand-daughter  of  the  king  of 
France,  baviBg  vowed  a  ^gnmage  to  Jerutalem,,  was  taken  near 
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But  though  we  cannot  penetnt&  into  the 
secrets  of  the  imperial  palace,  we  may  1^,tr 
■with  accuracy  from  Lady  Mary  the  state  of 
the  batetfu  gf  other  great  personages  oi'  the 
empire.  She  visited  the  wive^i  of  the  grand 
fiair  and  the  minister  of  the  interior,  whos« 
Aareoij  would  undoubtedly  be  modelled  upon 
tfaesEone  plan  as  that  of  the 'seraglio ;  but 
she  heard  no  expFessiw  of  d^onte^t  or  di»* 
Batiafection,  no  complaint  of  tyranny  or  re- 
striction, no  regret,  that  the  dfelights  of  love 
w^re  imperfectly  understood.-  She  afterwards  - 
yifflted  Haiit6,  widow  of  Sultan  Musta^,  re^ 
married  by  order  of  the  reigning -emperor  to 
Bekir  Effendi,  secretary  of  state.  Lady  Mary'i. 
description  of  the  sultana's  establishment,  of 
her  dress  of  her  attendants,  and  the  elegance 
Oftheentertainipent,  is  such  as  she  he'Selfap^ 
prebends  will  appear  to  have  received  many 
embellishments  from  her  hand,  and  will  look 
pxi  like  the  Arabian  tales  ^  yet  the  sultana 
herself  was  insensible  to  any  jpleasure  but  tite 
recollection  of  the  imperial  AflT^ew?.  "She  never 
mentioned  the  sultan  without  tear,«  in  her 

Cypnw  by  Turkish  piratei  a^d  prescoted  to  Soliman,  On  ac- 
count of  her  birth  and  beauty  tke  waa  placed  among  the  moat  < 
beloved  concijbmet,  and  *o  p(fwerfa\ly  attracted  the  sultan's 
affection  by  her  French  ain  and  low  vertu,  that  she  had  an' 
f^solut?  mSuence  over  bimV  and  managed  all  afiajrs  as  tiie' 
jjipught  jiroper,"  (p.  20^  note  77.), 
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v^es. ,  My  pait  happiness,  • 'said  ^e  (and 
there  was  no  aifectation  in'these  wordfl),'api- 
pears  a  dream  to  me ;  'yet  I'  cannot ^  forgeti 
^ablwasbektved  by  the  greatest  tod  niOfft 
lovely  of maJjfcind.".     ^  -"  (■         ■  '  ' 

Tfhe  odai^s;  Qf  ladies  of  the  ho'tiie^old; 
«re  'by  no  iaiqaiw  condemned  to.  a  state  of 
lu)pt^es^, '  or:  interminable,  virginkyi  They 
are  sought  in  knarriage  by  -the-  officers-  of 
ptate,  by  the,  govbmor»  ofrppoviHoes,  by  tlie 
coartiers/  aiid  by  albrwho  are  stimulated  by  . 
ambition  to  aspire  s^  preferment^  ;  or  "who 
aeek  seciirrtyunder-  tbe-  patronage  i  of  Uie 
cadinns  and  saltanas  ;/&r' from  \km  recesses  of 
^c  harem,  the  ladies  JA^uence  pubtic^a^r^ 
nominate  to  places  aadifavouB^t  aad  avert  07  ' 
direct  punishments  ff,  ■  "    i: 

Itas  ventured  W  assert,  that  he  had  examioed  into  all  the  detaitf 
of"  the  wretched  life  ef  the  ladie*  of  the  (eraglio.*  He  focnd  f 
few  raga  in  th<^  catoer  6t  a-clb^,' aird  be 'dtaionitratei  frim 
fhcm,  t^t  therefjqai)  be-titi'nAK^^^iKe'in.the-dreM^of  tbf 
edalii*.  The  fbrniture  had  been  removed  to  other  apartmenta, 
^d  thence  he  ^dud^s,  i^\  t^eir  fur^tui:e  must  be  ii)f gq,  ;ui4 
that  iheir  tatUf  are  iU-tirveti,  He  oJ)(^^  '><^')S  mnark4)le 
in  tlie  '^ooringi  the  w^Ia,  or' the  cielingt  and  thence  proceeds  to 
■howv  tf^t  when  ^  raonn  are.  lighud^iMi  io-t}ie  bYefiiiig,  a  jew 
scattered  tapers  ofyUgyf  wax,,  .on  bighn^dlM^if  kfi^  give  a  faJi^ 
hghtt  wlipse  relecuon  only  addt  to  :the  gloom  of  darknest,  . 
{fiiec  Voyagei u> M'or^/iBtc.  t.'ii,  flUSS,}-    If  .^  myde  pf 
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This  ASsmnUy  of  beautiful  wom^d  (for  M 
such  VA  may  venture  to  describe  iti  sin^ 
Booe  but  ni^ns  of  conaummate  beauty  »rp 
f^teemed  worthy  of  being  admitted  into  the 
imperial  harem)  is  composed  of  atavea  "  an 
ftr  fetched,"  says  Rycaut,  "  ai  the  Turk 
comnwnds,  or  the  vanderib;  Tartar  makes 
his  ^xciiruoiu,"  and  chiefly  from  Georgia 
ftnd  Circauia.  Peyssonnel  indeed  asserts,  that 
Circaansna  alooe  hare  the  hono.ur  of  shariilg 
tlie  imperial  bed»  from  which  the  Qeoi^ginos 
i»re  rigorously  excluded,  ever  since  a  sidtan* 
about  a  century  a^  vrhen  "  at  length  the 
mom  and  cold  indifienmce  etune^"  iasCidi^ 
0U8ly  took  oflfence  at  some  unguarded  exi- 
preNsons.  which /&U  tiom  his  Grargtan  mis* 
ti«ss,  and  declared  with  .anoa^y  tl»t  no 
girl  from  that  country  should  ever  again  bo 
i«c«ved  into  lus  bed  or  tiat  of  hi»  succes- 
sors. But  lovers  peijuries  are  tlie  jest  of 
b^yen**  afiid  if  venii^l  under  aiay  ciecuoi- 
StaAces,  most' be  peculiariy  so  in  1^  present 

mionbgbele^din^t  there  wotu  no  poinlnlity  of  prerenu'iig 
Dr.  PovquetiBe  froA'  drawing  uy  oadnnoA  from  anj*  pir- 
ODfet. 

*  TiKcxclinUtiiifa'tif  tfadenoueDede  rXncIo*,  "Ab,  le' 
t««l  biUec  qu'a  Pe  GlCiBrtreil''  givet,  Z  am  afraid,  the  juK 
neature  of  the  cpminmclioii  wh^h  i*  utn^y  ^  upoo  luch  oc- 
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instance;  for  Chardip,  wfao  travelled  Uirox^i 
the  country,  affinns,  that  the  Georgians  are  th9 
haadsonjest  race  of  people  notpnly  in  the.^^^ 
but  even  in  the  world:  he, never  sainr  an ,ugly 
face  in  persons  of  pxther  sex,  but  piajiy,  o^ 
Jhe  contrary,  that  were  aiigelicaL  TS^attiro 
has  endowed  the  Georgian  >po^eTi  with  pp« 
culiar  graces :  they  are  tall  and  finely  sh^p^ ; 
their  features  and  c9mplexion,  their  slender 
waists  and  graceful  carriage,  are  -  indefM^b- 
ably  beautiful.  "  I  aver,"  says  Chardin, 
*'  that  it  is  impessible  to  see  thepi  witboijt 
loving  ^hem."  N(?thing  indeed  can  be  ^ops 
ridiculous  than  Pey^nnel's  story*,  tund  it 
may  be  dismissed  among  the  nMmberless  ab- 
ijurdities  which  are  related  qoQcep^g  Uvj^ 
cereppnies  and  usages  of  the  imperii  harem ; 
^  custom  qf  creeping  in  ^  the  bed's  foot. 


\m  DBtioi)  tbe  privily  of .ItFcping  lip  tb*  ptt^niw  nee  iff.^ 
delicacy  of  her  reply  to  the  (oltao't  iofuirie*.  He  "asked  if  it 
«rai  ahoost  iaj,   aad  rite  auawned,  that  "  the  percoTed  tW 

tqiptvoh  of  Aurora,  Jbc  a}rndy  the  isoniag  z<f^}r  waptwwi 
-  ia  her  hair."  But  ^i*  pxetty  all|i^  ta  pano.  n jthplfl^y  nuU 
hare  been  untnteDigible'  to  the  lultan.  Beaidei  I  may  aSinA 
baa  my  own  e^perieBcci  that  during  the  nuunn  leaion  (vhn 
U  it  not  UDusoal  at  ConataDUDOpleier  peraoDt  to  tleejit  ai  the 
fihan  appear*  to  hawdoM,  wi^  tbe  v^dowi  open)  the  mom* 
ing  hrteic  doei  not  be^  tin  aefenl  bonn  after  tuMriao. 
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tiie  intrigues '  arid  jealousies  ftf  the  ladicf , 
their  mutual  '  poisonings,  strangHngs  and 
drownings,  the  precedency  established  among 
them  by  the  kislar  agasi,  their  visits  of  ce-f 
remony,  the  incessant  homage  of  their  sub^ 
ordinate  companions,  and  the  supine  liap-^ 
piness,  which  travellers,  who  have  never 
spoken  to  a  Turkish  woman,  affirm  to  be  all 
that  they  are  qualified  to  experience*. 
«  "  When  the  princesses  of  the  imperial  fii-t 
mily  are'  married  to  pashas  or  courtiers,  the 
celebration  of  the  nuptials  is  performed  in  a  ^ 
public  manner.  The  property  and  dowery 
of  the  sultana,  in  clothes,  jewels,  furniture, 
«Iaves,  and  eunuchs^  are  exhibited  to  the 
view  of  the  populace  in  a  pompous  and  ce- 
remonibus  pjocesaion  thrQugh  the  streets  of 
riie  capital,  and  a  magijificenfe  entertainmertt 
is  given  by  the  bridegroom  to  the  principal' 
gcB^i  ^s  miw^ters  and  great  offipers  'of 
state,  Thf  honour  thus  conferred,  aiid  some^ 
tjmes  even  fpEced^  upon  a  subject,  does  np^ 
Qioch  augmeat  his  credit ;  for  a  connexior> 
with  die  faipily  of  the  sultan  is  no  security 

*  *■  Oq  ipi^inie  tpoi  let  joora  cint  lotdiei  lemblablet  tar  lei 
fijutnmea  des  Onentnx,  ct  poor  on  To^grnr  comme  Chardin, 
^ue  de  Toyagevra  cpianie  .pwi  Luen."  (Voltaic,  hin.  6e 
Charhi  xii,  [v££ue.) 
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igunst  disgrace  or  even  eapital  punishment. 
It  is  purchased,  however,  by  many  impor- 
tant saeri^ces:  the  household  of  the  sultana 
must  be  supported,  in  a  manner  suitable  to 
her  dignity,  at  the  expense  of  her  husband, 
who  is  compelled  to  repudiate  his  former 
wives,  and  is  forbiddwi  to  contract  any 
other  matrimonial  engagement.  The  lady'* 
power  in  her  fiimily  extends  over  every 
thing,  except  the  lives  of  her  male  children, 
whose  preservation,  from  their  consanguinity 
with  the  sultan,  might  perhaps  derange  tlie 
order  of  succession  and  disturb  the  public 
tranquillity*.  On  this  lender  foundation  of 
&ct  the  credulity  or  the  ingenuity  of  tra* 
vellers  has  raised  a  superstructure  of  mortf. 
than  Oriental  extravagance.  They  rel^, 
with  imposing  gravity,  how  the  ceremony  of 
twtrothing  is  performed  by  the  delivery  into 
the  hands  of  the  bridegroom  of  a  diamond- 
hilted  dagger,  and  a  letter  addressed  by  tha 
imltan  to  the  princess,  who  i&  ordered  to  re- 

*  See  ACgoM,  fiiii.  Ottom.  t.  ^  p.  48i( ;  t.  u,  p.  367f  t. 
iii,  p.  79  Tab.  G^.  t.  i,  p.  286.  A  thM'  rmod,  \riudi  it 
adduced  by  the  pttoawM  ihnnKlrei,  U  to  relieT9tbettU«&Diii 
the  char^  of  mipporting  a  nuiaennii  fiunily  of  priocei,  Tht' 
Abaiddctt  according  to.  an  ctdmate  made  jn  the  year  SOI  of  the 
he^n  (A.  C.  816}  by  order  of  the  caliph  Abd'ullah  the  thirds 
ttBoaotvdtd  thiity-ttuM  thotttand  perrau  of  both  lexetf 
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c«ive  "the  man  for  her  pleasure  and  th«f 
dagger'  for  her  revenge/*  Thej^  describe,  as 
accurately  atfthoiigh  they  h^  be^ri  eye-w'it-' 
n^ses  of  the  scene,  Mo\^'  the  princess  sits  re-' 
dining  on  her  stjpha,  \fKile"  the'  tever  makes' 
his  apprdadhes;  how  Kff  festers'  Tvlth  awe 
atid  reverence  w^en'  he  avows  it  her  feet  tte 
Violente  df  hisrilaSsion  and  ttier  object  of  his' 
hopes';  Hbv^  m^  ptihc^ss  rises  with  disdain- 
and  seiz^'  tfie  (^gger,  which  she  lift*  to' 
punish  die  slave  ht  his  rashriesii;  but  sheaths 
it  a^n  in  dutiful  submission  Vd  the' will  of 
Hte-  highness*.  Ciiriosdty:  does  not  slop  at' 
iti(juir^  into  the  ceriembnieif  of  cbuytship  arid* 
^oanrimony.  The  husband,  as  it  is  confi- 
dently afesertedi  isnot,  eVen  dien,  peVihitted 
OJ'  (SbHsuhimate  his'  mai'riage' without  a  \*frit- 
^  ord^'frotri'thetoidof  the  grand  si^ttt*, 
tixidcerta^iiis,  that' the  lady^  with  becoming 
roodesty,  rfetiVes^  first  tb  the  chamber  pre- 
pared for  her  in  the  most  superb  style  of 
eastern  embellishmeiit,-  and  is  followed  by" 
her  obsequious  lord,  who  is  fain  to  creep  in 
at  the  bottom-  of  the  bed,-  and  piit  an-wid' 
both- 1»  etiquette-  and  conjecture.    Ths  s/aU 

•  S*^'Consunt.aiicient  and  modern,  p^  14T. 
t  Se^Vojrage' round  tha  Mediterranean  b  the  ftktt  17S9 
and  I7S9;  p.?ll. 
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tailds'  do  not  accomfony  tbdlr  basbands  ^19 
their  governments  in  the  provinces ;  but  we 
^«  aasared,  that  absence'  and  distance  dd 
not  make  them  deviate  from  the  strictest  fide- 
lity to  theii<  imperial  mistresHe^  aoid  that, 
if  they  be  gmlty  of  any  breach  at  conttact, 
tbey  are  privately  stirtfngled  upon  die  least 
complaint  oflheir  consorts  td  the  sultaa.  A 
tame  eomf^iance  with  these  h»d  conditionat- 
appears,  however,  to  an  imperial'W^  oirfy 
an  equivocal  proof  (tf  oonstuicy:  the  po^er 
of  sri&denial  in  the  husband  is  put  t&  «  sev 
verer  test  by  her  indulgent  caprice;  for  W4 
are  assured  by  a  gentleman  who  drank  coifba^ 
in  her  palace,  and  must  consequently  h^y^ 
known  the  fact,  that  when  a  pa$kay  wha 
had  nlstfried  a  sultana,  was  r^nanded  to  hi4' 
govermnenti  the  princess  selected  tweflty- 
iive  of  the  niost  beautiful  girls  of  her  wite 
whom  she  presented  to  him,  in  order,  as  it? 
may  be  suppo^d,  to  preserve,  by  their 
muted  attractions,  his  conjug^  affection  in 
vigoiar  and  purity. 

For  the  gratification  of  the  &iAful,   a^^^ 
market  of  female  slaves,  avrat  bazar ^  is  ^ta* 
bibhed  in  the  capital*.     Formerly  not  only 

*  A  IVuiiib  avbMiadffr  at  t  foreign  court  wu  oocc  atked, 
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Mohcmietitnsj  biit  even  JeAvs  aiid  CbAstiutff 
jQlght  purchase  women  for  domestic  purpoiB«) 
or  worldly  pleaaure;.  imd  Sandys  says,  that 
the  custom  (being  prohibited .  only  by  our 
religion)  was  general  among  -the  franks.  The 
frail  virtHe  of  the  wesljern  Ghristiaas  id,  howJ 
ever,  at  the  present  day  powdrfttUy  supported 
by  the  temporaj  'authority  df  dre  civil  ma^ 
gistfate»  and  the  custom'  of  lying  alone^ 
which  *as  almost  discarded  in  Sandys's 
time,  is  1?S9  rare  among  them  than  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  formerly'^.  AU,  except 
Turks,  are  now  not  only  excluded  from  the 
ulave-market,  but  are- prohibited  from  retaut^ 
if^  slaves. 

The  slave-market  is  a  qaadrangle^  sur-f 
pjunded  by  a  covered  gallery,  and  ranges  of 
amall  aud  separate  apartments.  It  has  been 
said,  that  the  practices  of  the  owners  toward» 
tiieir  slaves  are  repugnant  to  humanity  and 
decency;  but  it  is  more  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose, thak  thd  avarice  of  ttie  slave-merchant- 
would  induce  him  to  observe  a  very  diflferent 
conduct,  and  more  agreeable  to  hi«  interest. 
I'OQce  nuide  a  voyage  in  a  Turkish  vessely 

ftow  they  made  lore  id  hii  couduj  i    We  do  ut  nake  lore,  he 
rrplied,  Ve  purcliaK  it  teadf  made. 
•  See  Sadyg'f  uatdr,  p.  SSi 
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in  vrhicfa  a  skve^meTchant  had  a|so  taken  fau 
passage  with  two  females,  and  his  treatm^it 
of  them  was^  sach  that,  if  I  had  been  jgno^ 
rant  of  his  motive,  I  should  have  admired 
his  humanity:  At  another  time,  in  travel- 
ling by  land,  l  passed  a  day  in  a  khan  on 
the  borders  of  the  Danahe;  in  which  a  con- 
siderable number  pf  j^emale  slaves  were 
lodged,  and  I  obseirved,  that  they  were 
waited  upon  by  thetr  ovmers  with  aU  the  as- 
siduity of  domesti<». 

The  manner  of  purchanng  slaves  is  de- 
scribed in  the  jAam  and  unaffected  narrative 
of  a  German  mirchant,  whiph,  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain  its  general  autfaenticity,^ 
may  be  relied  upon  as  correct  in  this  par-" 
ticular.  He  arrived  at  Kaffa,  in  the  Crimea,! 
which  was  formerly,  the  principal  mart  of  . 
slaves,  atfd  hearing,  that  an  Armenian  had 
a  Georgian  and  two  Circassian  girls  to  dis^ 
pose  of,  he  feigned  an  intention  of  purchas- 
ing them,  in  order  to  graCi^  tits'  ctnioaty^ 
fmd  to  ascertain  the  mode  of  conducting 
such  bargains.  The  girls  w«re  intrbdaced 
so  hint  one  after  another.  A  Circassian 
maiden,-  ^ighteenf  years  oM,  was'  tire  fiwt 
w6o  presented  herself:  she  was  well  dressed^ 
and  her  fage  was  cov«red  with  a  veil.  _  Sh<t 

vol.   II.  ¥ 
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advanced  towards  the  Germiui,  bowed  down 
and  klfwed  hi*  hand :  by  order  of  her  mastw 
rfio  walked  backwards  aad  forwards  in  the 
.^Kuhber  to  show  her  s^ape  and  the  easiness 
of  her  gMt  and  carriage:  her  foot  was  smaif, 
and  her  geature  agreeable.  When  she  took 
off  her  veil,  she  displayed  a  bust  of  the  most 
attractive  beauty.  She  rubbed  her  cheek* 
with  a  wet  napkin,  to  prove;  that  she  had 
sot  used  art  to  heighten  her  complefflon,  and 
she  opened  her  inviting  Kps,  to  show  a  re* 
gular  set  of  teeth  of  pearly  whiteness.  Tbs 
German  was  permitted  to  fe^  her  pulse,  ihat 
he  might  be  convinced  of  the  good  state  of 
her  health  and  constitution.  ■  ^he  was  tiien 
ordered  to  retire  while  the  merchants  deli- 
berated upon  the  bargain.  The  price  of 
this  beautiful  ^rl  was  four  thousand  ^as- 
tres*. 

'•■4,000  pUstrM  were  It  that  lime  equal  to  *,300  torim  rf 
Vienna.  See  Vo^ge  de .  McboAs  Eiiielt  ■  EJeeman,  fiui  dui 
les  annuel  1768,  X7'69,  et  1770.  A  NeufdiatSl,  1780,  p. 
}«,  1+3. 

■  Ofivter  eXaAiided'the  Klave-marRer  io  Tinae  of  z  .Jimwii,  <" 
■pecwt  order  fiom  the  pwte.  Dr.  Pouqueville,  in  the  eagerw" 
flf  inveiugation,  rushed  in  and  wia  jpiuhed  out  again  bjr  one  <i 
the  guards.  The  short  interval  bet'Ween  the  doctor's  inmitiM 
aiid  his  ejection  wa»  however  sufficient,  with  the  aid  of  an  KOit 
■htaginatioat  id  «oable  li&n  ta  obiecn  and  to  descdbe  the  build- 
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Wometi  -who  giv«  themselves  up  to  de-  ^S?"  ** 
bailchery  frbm  rnercenary  motives,  are  some- 
tiines  treated  with  aeverity  by  the  officers  of 
pc^e,  aiid  soraettmes  with  cruelty  by  their 
jealous  or  satiated   paratnours*.     **  It    tvill 

in;  wUch  ttMranii  dw  ctnaJruigfe,  and  tlitf  pM6co  Of  gafleiy, 
uder  iriiieb  the  ilavn  are  O^oied  for  lale  in  vet  wsatber,  >dBt«l 
en  a  bench  jUaced  t^ntt  the  Wall  of  their  aj)artinenti.  The 
women  were  dinded  into  Bmall  parttei  or  lou  of  fifteen  each* 
tatti  m  ilittt,  croat-leggedi  !o  the  middle  of  ^  qasdrang^Iei 
tbek-  labn,  whith  *en  made  of  a  coarse  «hite  woollen  doth, 
toDOonced  th^  sad  conditioa  ;  but  they  seeitied  scarcely  affected 
by  !tt  for  they  were  laughing  aild  indulging  in  die  moit  rehement 
k^ucity.  As  dte  ray«  t^  the  sun  were  beginning  to  dart  upon 
the  open  pan  of  the  quadrangle,  their  keepers  were  (binog  thetn 
nnder  the  pordco,  where  they  atill  cootinued  siding  with  great 
gayety.  There  were  three  or  four  hundred  of  them ;  but  Dr, 
Feoquerffle,  though  he  maatlce^  that  ROiUe  of  dienL  had  fl^eti 
hak  and  tjcie  eye*,  JM  fbood  none  of  them  deDOfiflg  the  hjg^ 
repitatipn  i^the  Georpana  and  Circaauans :  they  were^r  tha  mOM- 
part  coipulent  *oraen  ffemmei),  and'their  complexion  was  of  » 
dad  iriiite.  The  Turidih  purchasers  esuninod  theft  merely  to 
ascertain  their  qvalities  as  animals,  they  selected  the  sleekest  and 
best  conditioned  from  the  (Afferent  gronpl,  and  besides  handling 
thero^id  examining  their  make  and  size,  suljected  dieir  moutbi, - 
their  teeth),  and  whatever  chiefly  engages  attentioa,  to  a  critical. 
tcnitiny.  The  doctor  Was  preparhtg  to  folloWi  if  not  tQ  imitate, 
the  purchasers ;  but  the  poignard,  the  oaths,  and  tbe  ffietacet  o£ 
the  guard  checked  his  Curiosity,  and,  on  ben^  tortted  OM,  hil 
steps  conducted  him  naturally  to  pay  his  tribtitc  oTadi^nttioa  fS 
the  mosque  of  SanctaSophial  (See  l^oy^e*  efi  Mor^  &:.  t. 
ii,  p.  U2.)  .' 

•  I  hare  Bfeqnently  heart!,  daritlg  my  resldenni'  in'  7e(i,  of 
atrocities  svch  as  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu;  meatiQin  (f.  votf-Tyi 

V2 
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iiardly  te  believed,"  «ay»  D'Ohsson,  "  that 
forly  Mahometaa  women  of  tbis  description 
are  not  to  be  found  in  all  the  city  of  Con-' 
etoitinOpie*  i"  nor  indeed  ought  it  to  be  be-> 
lie^^d,  for  t  have  met  with  a  greater  number 
in  the  course  of  a  single  day,  nor  is  their 
conduct  so  reserved  but  that  they  may 
easily  be  distinguis):^  from  other  women  in 
the  public  streets  by  theit  gdt  and  gesture. 
The  Turkiw  police  is  aevere  without  being 
exact.  Tlrere  arc  instances  of  such  a  venial 
crime  having  been  punished  by  tieing  up  the' 
unfortunate  woman  in  a  sack  and  throwing 
her  into  the  sea-j-. 

The  sitaation  of  the  guardiafis  of  womeif 

in  Turkey.  ]ps  heen  justly  observed  to  be  the 

most  pitiaiye  that  can  be  imagined;     Se^ 

JAfated  from  thefnselves,  exposed  to  all  the 

_  force-  of  the,  passions,  surrounded  witli  every 

*''  About  t46  monifis  ago,  tktie  wm  found  at  day  treak,  not  »eiy 
fir'  irom  my  house,  the  bleeding  body  of  a  young  woman  nakeift 
o^ly  4vripped  in  »  coarse  sheet,  wiih  two  woundt  of  a  Icmfe,  oc^ 
in  her  side  and  another  in  ber  breasC— Very  little  inquiry  wu' 
tvade  atuM'tHi  murdftcr,  and  iHt  cfflpse  #ai  piifatefy  burieii 
'«fthout  nowc.'*  -  ■ 
"■*  Tableau  Gf  aural.  Lit,  p.~SiS. 

f  Baib«quiof,  fwwever,  justly  remarkt,  (E|Htt.  iii|  p.  |9S)y 
'<  Tsrcse  ip  occulta  fiagkia  nou  Tattie  io^uininti  oe  locuin  ape-  - 
f ittt  CaiuBUUX :  maniieitartaet  compemgraTiterpuoiuilU'" 
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object  which  can  excite  desire,  find  h\iinble(| 
and  irritated  with  the  unceasing  reSectioit 
on  their  own  insignificance*.  Montesquieu, 
indeed,  heightens  their  distress  by  unveiling 
to  them  every  charm,  and  insults  their  weak- 
ness by  trusting  to  their  hands,  in  the  iftoat 
minute  detail,  the  office  of  preparing  plea- 
sures for  the  tyrant  who  has  annihilated  tbejr 
»wn.  It  would  indeed  be  a  needless  aggra- 
vation of  their  unhappiness,  to  compel  then^ 
to  live  with  young  ai^d  beautiful  women,  ^ 

•  I  leave  tg  the  judgment  of  tht  reader  the  credibility  of 
the  following'  accaunu,  which  indeed  are  ODrroborued  by  the 
general  (^moo  of  the  Eraoki  (n  ConKantinople,  founded  on  t 
kpow  not  what  authority.  "  Qui  potentiores  iunt,  et  frequent 
habent  gynEEcium  ejui  custodix  eunucho*  apponuntt  non  modo 
tutibiis  c^tos,  ted  toto  cole:  aUoqui  timplidbiu  cuDBchia 
*c  panun  tuto  mqlieret  luat  pu^t  contnuttare,  qi)i>d  eii  nipeici^ 
gun  delectari  possint^  quamvii  ad  generapdtiin  1190  iiot  pares,'* 
(Butbeq.  £pist.iii,  p.  132^) 

<■  Et  denez  Manoir  qu'  an  tepa  pa<(£  auoient  de  coustumi;, 
quaad  on  cha^roit  le>  ^nuches  leur  o&tet  feulmaet  lei  gcDitoirea :. 
mail  Sulthan  Mehemet]  duquel  anooa  paile  denua,  rdt  vo  iour 
ra  cheual  chanr£  laUlir  vne  iument,  et  dit  qu'il  citoit  Ihc  fol  de 
M  fio:  a  act  eunnchn  qui  eitoient  de  )a  garde  d«  Mt  Wimet  rt 
p^ea,  car  ill  po^rr9ieiit  bien  faire  compw  cAiy  «lu(ialt  n  dorei- 
.  nnant  ordon^a  ^u'  on  feur  tr^och^  tf>jA  enjifro^^t  le  men^. 
aoec  let  genitoirea,  ce  ^'00  fiit  iui^uea  a  cette  Jieure.  Et  eat 
91  gruick  la  doulenr  qa'  ont  cei  pMiuret  miaeraUet  etmalheareiuc 
enfana  chreatieDa  ^wd  ill  jMrwcnncnt  i  ^1  viartjre  fw  li  ce  n'eat 
^ucun  de  ^nne  complexion  et  forte  nature  tout  le  deiiMiKraD|f  ei\ 
tncun."    {Rigaud,  gfocalo^  <hi  grand  Turc,  p.  95.) 
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bamsh  die  female  servwts  from  the  haremt 
«nd  to  trust  to  their  awdtward  hands  the 
dressing  and  undressing,  the  bathing,  the 
perfiiroing,  »nd  the  adprning  of  every  object 
of  their  master's  aflfections.  What  a  ridicu-t 
ipus  picture  IB  presented  cjf  the  imperial 
harem.,  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  suppose^  on 
the  pne  hand,  the  eunuchs  teazing  the  wo^ 
men  in  order  to  please  their  master,  vexing 
them  from  malice  and  peevishness,  and  the 
sentiment  of  their  own  nullity*,  and,  on  th^ 
other  hand,  the  ladies  racking  their  inven-. 
tion  to  revenge  themselves  on  the  eunuchs, 
disturtHBg  their  repose  and  breaking  tiieir 
sleep  with  trifling  messages  and  capricious 
orders,  condemning  them  to  the  vilest  and 
moat  degrading  offices,  and  qUiging  them 
%Q  perform  a  wearisome  penance  for  their 
severity  behind  the  door  of  their  chamber: 
both  parties  mutually  insulting,  and  mu- 
tually fearing,  each  other;  careful  only  to, 
observe  the  strict  Uhe  of  jliity,  traced  out 
for  both,  the.leaat  infringement  of  which- 
subjects  the  one  to  corporal  chastisement, 
^lld  autliorizes  the  pthe^r  to  mflicf  it,-'^n(j| 

*  See  OlifMT'i  tnmk,  t.i,  p.  11^ 
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■^unub  dimbejience  by  a  jxthippm^.  Gmxtr  ■ 
lxn>n  sense  wiU  not  allow  us  to  admit  the  ex- 
igence: of  80.t;luidish  an  esfiaJ^liiHiment;  and 
it  vouldbeuseleas  to  exercise  conjecture  on 
Aie  insipid  relation  of  the  efuiucbs  to  tJu 
vomen:  yet  if  the  presence  of  women  be  « 
poiniiil  to  diem,  how  are  we  to  account  for 
the  cmduct  of  the  Jciilar  aga^  who,,  aeeaningr 
iy  in  mnckery  of  our  shallow  reasoning,  has 
choien,  ^  a  relaxation  from  the  ^tigiiea 
of  the  imperial  harem,  an '  establishment  of 
^  saisfB  nature  for  private  tmd  domestic 
Bmuseioent?  I  would  not  be  thoi^t  guilty 
of  the. pro&uieness  of  prying  into  the  mysts* 
ries  of  the  nutrtiai  diamber,  or.reveahng,  in 
uBhaUowcd  expresiuans,'  its  pure  and  uncoiy> 

*  See  Moatesqmeu's  lettres  Pertaonea,  lettrei  ii,  ix,  cxlTiii, 
cliii,  clfiL  In  the  tecood  letter  is  deicribed  the  ordinary  autho< 
rity  of  the  eunuchs :  in  the  ninth  letter  the  chief  eunuch  bewaiU 
the  horrors,  the  inconventeDceii  the  dangers,  aad  the  priTileget, 
ef  his  situation ;  here  he  complains  of  the  whipjuag  which  he  re- 
ceived at  the  inttigadoB  of  one  of  the  &Touiitei.  "  Le  jour  qne 
]c  fiis  fouettj  H  indignement  autaor  du  i6«il,  qu'arois^  &it  i" 
In  the  148th,  and  the  I53rd  letters  he  is  injested  by  Ivs  master 
(a  private  gentleman)  with  extiaorcUnary  authority,  and  the  powor 
of  life  and  death.  Bat  the  most  ludicrous  exertion  of  lus  author 
lity  U  in  the  I57th  letter,  «  Zaohi  i  Usbek."— ■"  O  del!  un 
barbare  m'a  outragee  jusqnes  daos  la  maniere  de  me  punirl  II 
m'ainHigcce  ohStinient  qui  commence  par  alaimer  la  pudeur;  ce 
chatiment  qui  met  dans  I'humiliation  extreme  ;  c«  chStiment  qi^ 
ramene,  pour  unsi  djre,  a  I'enfimce." 
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taminnted  delights;  but  in  relatiiig  6ie  ftdr 
lowing  anecdote  of  the  kislar  aga,  I  pay  btit- 
a  just  tribute  to  that  innata  principle  of  vi^ 
rility  which  **  smiles  at  the  drawn  da^^er* 
«md  defies  its  point."  A  lady»  in  hb  har&m, 
<was  indisposed  Jra^  excesf  of  qffectvm,  and 
n  Tuscan  gentleman,  sqrgeon  to  the  grand 
eignor,  was  sent  for  and  consulted  <m  the 
occa^on.  On  making  his  report  to  the 
Mslar  aga,  he  repeated,  like  an  experienced 
courder,  the  endeanng  expression^  which  the 
lady  had  uttered :  the  eunuch  was  eni^itur^, 
and  interiupted  the  relation  by  exclaiming 
in  his  childish  treble,  Atmcoaift,  djyerimy 
^anem^  expressipns  equivalent  to  my  life, 
my  soul,  my  dear  lambkin;  and  kissed  the 
lady  in  imagination  with  all  the  raptnr^  of 
real  passion. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

VPLPAVI4  AXP  WALLACqiA.. 

'fyuem  Iff'  Turkish  government  toviards  the  iribuiaiy  lu^'ectJ;— • 
Pouert  and  tnonumtiet  ijf  the  clergy. — Qfice*  <if  emotutnait 
conferred  on  tie  r^/ahs.T^PeaiIiaradpatiii^>  t^the  Grtch^^ 
Caute, — andemue^itencet<tftlaiiutinction.~—Eiceptiomto  the 
waial  mode  <f  Tktrkuh  govenmnt.—Dacia. — Get^raphf  <f 
JSoldmia  and  Wallackut; — their  d^rmenttand  dioctaes; 
—teatont,  uir,  and  mi  ;-—hvAaiidry  and  natural  producr 
tiora  ;—appeanatee  ^f  tHe  caoitry. — ComtUulion  aad  tnorat 
tpiatitie*  cf  the  inhahitanU.—~Cml  dittinetiona. — CmuiitUiem 
and  g  ooemmeat,—^  Vaipodn  or  prince : — eertmoiy  ef-  jnoi^gis 
vatimi'^omt,oSiiEtnt^^itU,  Bndbqdy-^mrit.—liim^vr 
council;— itt  dtpartma^-~rBogart  or  nohUity.—Poioen  ef 
the  divtuL—Chmt  andprioileget  %f  the  bayKrt,—TurkiA  nw> 
gittmlet,-~-(^licen  doUand  niliiaiy.—Lau*  undpalict.—^ 
Sevenne  ami  tmsf.-r-Capital  cilitt.—^Publie  eitabiiihinenttj^ 
■JSamert  if  du  Gruit  md  (^  bc^n.fr'Dcfoted  princa.T~ 

VVhxlb  the  Turicish  power  was  in  a  statis 
pf  progresuve  aggrandizement,  it  was  the 
ppi^tant  po]icy  of  ^  goveniment  tP  ^p^ 
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snum  of  the  nobles  and  great  landed  proprietors  from 

Torkial)  go-  ,       °      .  *         . 

■  ««iDeBt    those  countries  which  they  had  incorporated 

towanktbe      ....  ,       "^         ,  ,-    • 

*j^^  With  their  empire,  and  to  make  a  new  divi- 
sion of  the  lands  according  to  the  arrange- 
ments of  their,  peculiar  civil  and  military 
system.  'Under  the  equal  pressure  of  this 
new  despotism,  every  idea  of  nobility  and 
•  all  traces  of  distinction  were  effaced  from  the 
memory  of  the  inhabitants;  and,  after  a  few 
|;enerations,  the  posterity  of  the  ancieut  &- 
mihes  could  no  longer  be  recognized  among 
the  mass  of  conquered  subjects.  These  were 
reduced  to  one  common  level  of  servitude: 
_th^r  talents  were  exerted,  only  to  procure 
the  neces^ry  means  of  subsistenpe,  and  were 
fpnfined  to  the  labours  Qf  agriculture,  the 
.exerciseiof  the  mechanical  arts^^and  the  deal- 
ings of  xQmmerce.  Th«  abolition  of -civU  or 
hoootuabk  distinctions,  of  all  wbich  was  de- 
rived fiom  &rraer.iD$titii4on6.or  which  could 
^end  to  perpetuate  thc^  memory  of  fast  inde- 
pendent, was  inevitable,  since  -their  exist- 
ence wps  incompatible  with  the  safety  of  tlie 
.   new  government*.  ^• 

-•■«  Thfrfeni^aiiBiW^e^  from  (fcir  Jiienur -jplenibiir 

thit  they  look  mon  ^ke  hmbtncliDeil  than  ooUei.''     Caatenui^ 

p.  186,  note  28.  '  ■  .    - 

^       -  *<  Hic-i^ihi  wmeiiten)  v^t>  ^oam  letiset  v^rfniTcc^ 
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,1^6  power  of  the  clergy,  flceat  *$  n 
their  authority  over  the  minds  of  tfaeirfot-^ 
lowers,  and  odious  as  it  must  have  appealed 
to  zealots  professing  adverse  dqctrineS}  ex- 
cited, however,  neither  jealousy  nor  ani- 
mosity. The  influence  of  the  clergy,  who 
were  detached  from  the  ordinary  concerns  of 
life  and  who  had  no  commxinity  of  interests 
with  their  fellow  subjects,  presented  to  a  go- 
vernment, whose  policy  con»8ted  in  oppres- 
sion, a  powerful  instrument  for  securing  the 
obedience  of  the  conquered  people  and  for 
producing  general  habits  of  padenca  aad 
submission,  The  Ottomans  treated  with  the 
clergy  in  theif  corporate  capacity  ae  with  a 
civil  power,  representative  not  merely  of  a 
sect,  but  of  a  nation,  over  which  they  had 
until  then  exerted  only  a  spiritual  authority. 
Their  privileges  were  coofinned*  9ad  th«ir 
powers  augmented;  they  were  invested  widi 

qux  Ti4gQ  peilubetaTi  DolHlitai.  Nam  am  6t  pnellil  quUxu- 
dam,  qiue  libcf^Qte  erant  fonna,  acire  veUem,  cum  quo  nseet 
genere,  mdiffaam  eaa  a  summii  eju  gentis  Kttn^  ori^nem 
ducov,  xat  eti4in  regium  eue  geaat,  jam  bubulco  nt  opilioiti 
desponsas.  Sic  in  regoo  Turcanim  jacet  nofcilitM.  Vvli  iuaa 
poster  aliis  Iocm  Cutacuzenonua  et  P^laalagonm  imperaiorii 
generis  rdiqni^  contempdus  inter  Torcae  degentet  ^USt  vixk 
QiQDyshis  Corinthi,"    (Busbe^.  EpUu  i,  p.  23.) 
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t«nporaI  authority,  were  appointed  the  poli- 
tical overseers  of  their  flock,  and  were  the 
only  authorized  and  acknowledged  org^  of 
,     die  people*. 
•ocMof       The  pride  or  the  indolence  of  the  Turk,?, 
confeirtd    which  made  them  disdain,  or  rendered  them 
pgiAt,       averse  from  attending  to,  the  details  of  bu- 
siness,  encouraged  a  mercenary  emulation 
HHipng  the  rayahs,  to  whom  they  confided 
.  the  administration  of  several  lucrative,  though 
subaltern,   departments.      The  rai/aks    thus 
became  the  bankers,  the  merchants,  the  con- 
ftractoTS,   the   agents^  of  the   porte,    of  the 
■•  pashas,  and  of  the  fiirmers  of  the  different 

branches  of  the  revenue,    They   retaliated 

•  «  Les  Turci  trdtferent  anc  le  patriardie  Gennadiiu  coinme 
tvec  uDe  puUuuicej  ils  I'admireDt  dan*  leur  conseil,  et'  en  lui 
lecdant  »i  dignite  ils  B'asaurerent  de  t'obeiBsance  du  peuple  eoticr 
^u'ils  venoient  de  conquerir."  (Cheralier,  voyage  de  la  Pro- 
j>piicide  et  du  Pont  Eoicin,  t.  i,  p.  117.) 

**  The  induesce  of  ihe  patriarch  with  the  porte  U  vaj  extea- 
tiTC,  as  &r  aa  his  own  natioii  is  concerned.  I£b  memorials  are 
aerer  denied,  and  he  can,  in  fact,  commaad  the  ^ath,  the 
e»Ie,  impmonmem  for  life,  deposition  from  offices,  «r  pecuniary 
fine,  of  any  Greek  he  may  be  inclined  to  punish  with  rigour,  or 
who  has  treated  his  authority  with  contempt."  (DoUaway, 
p.  101.) 

The  Armenian  patriarch  and  the  Ikaiham  Baiii  or  chief  rab- 
~im  of  the  Jews,  are  in  Hke  manner  the  temporal  aud  spiritual 
heads  of  tbrir  mpective  commtinitiee. 
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upOfi  their  countrymen  the  humihattons  which 
their  employers  forced  them  to  endure,j||Kl  ■  ,■ 
they  practised  every  refinement  of  tyranny 
stimulated  by  avaric^.  Custom  and  pre- 
cedent, which  in  Turkey  soon  acquire  the 
force  of  law,  have  estabhshed  the  Jews  in  the 
offices  of  collecting  tiie  customs  and  of  pur- 
cliasing  whatever  is  required  &r  the  use  of 
the  seraglio,  while  they  have  conferred  on 
the  Armraiians  the  direction  of  the  mint : 
these*  however,  are  the  highest  civil  employ- 
raents  to  which  either  of  them  can  attain. 

It  has  been  supposed,  that  the  Turks,  in  JJ*»^ 
brder  to  console  the  Greek  descendants  ofoft^ 
the  impenal  &raily  for  the  loss  of  empire. 


*  "  Let  Greeks  out  lean  plut  graodt  eailaivs  pMita  eux>  Ce 
•ont  cet  etdja-iaehit,  Greci  d'oHgine,  proiterafi  aux  piedt  dei 
TTuiti,  qiu  Relent  svec  plui  de  duret6  ceux  qu'ili  derroienc 
ehirir  et  eontoltr.  Par  leur  imolence,  par  leor  Seite,  et  par  U 
baMcMC  «pa  lei  caractcrimt  eminmunnt,  ill  ont  fuUi  une 
ligne  de  demarcation  entre  cox  et  la  oatioD  Grecque.  Etpece 
df-gcaereef  3>  ont  toua  let  ncu  det  CKlatet,  et  oe  fc  dfdommi. 
geat  A^  hnmiliationt  que  let  Tbtc*  lew  pntdigaeni  qv'eit  exer- 
^aat  le  (oCiilopole,  la  delation,  et  le  bripsd^  te  plui  rivolunt. 
Ihni  let  temple)  ili  occapeot  la  place  Toiiine  de  I'atud,  ilt  y 
diploient  rorgueil  du  Pt«rilien,  conteni  d'oiitf  trilte  prerogative 
achet^  au  prix  du  boahenr  dc  leitrt  Gofflpatiiotea."  *<  Sou  le 
iabre  dm  Ttirc,  k  Grec  eit  esclave  ;  mail  tou  k  puittance  de 
SOD  compatiiote,  il  ett  ipoli^  et  cent  fiHtplai  malfaeureiis."  (Pou- 
4jueriIIe,  Toyaget  eo  Mor^i  tec.  i>i,  p-  106,  359*) 
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had  bestowed  on  them  the  gttvertiOtetd  of 
tfie  two  principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wal* 
lachfa;  an  error  which  ^peart  t*  hare  no 
other  foundation  than  the  assumption  of  the 
inustriotta  name  of  Cantectrzenns  by  two 
persons  of  obscure  fenily,  bom  in  Wal- 
lachia*  tvho  were  raised  to  the  administra- 
tion of  that  princrpality  tn  the  seventeenth 
■  ixntary*.  It  appears,  on  the  contraryi  that 
the  first  prince  of  Wallachia  of  Greek  ex- 
tractioR,  was  Wicbola*  Mavrocordato,  son 
of  Alexander  the  chief  interpreter  of  the  Ot- 
toman court  who  bad  been  appointed  minis- 
ter plenipotentiary  of  the  porte  at  the  con- ' 
gress-of  Carlovitz  in  169^1,  with  die  titfe  of 
bet/  and  mahremi  esrar,  or  he  to  whom  se- 
crets- are  rsrealed-f .  Since  that  periorf  the 
Greeks,  By  their  superior  talent  for  intngue* 
and  perhi^  thei;  greater  genius  Sat  mof 
nnging  state  ttlfiiirs,  have  retamed  *mong 
themselves  the  succession  to  both  principa- 
litiesy  which  may  now  be  eoo^dered  m.  some 
degree  as  a  nationa!  inheritance.  To  the 
Oreek^,  alone  among  the  raj^v/tSy  is  reserved, 

•  See  CaOtemirV  Ottoman  hittory,    p.  ffl;  bote  251 
f  See  O«8ervazioni  storiche,  oauirali,  e  poUticbe,  intonw  I» 
V&UchU  e  MoldaTia,  p.  3h 
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'idle  nominBtion  to' posts  of  honcrar,  if  honour 
in  their  sitaation  be  not  inccmsistent  with 
public  employment. 

If  an  inquiry  be  made  into  the  origin  of '^"^ 
this  distinction  between  the  privileges  con- 
ferred on  the  Greeks  and  the  o^er  tributary 
subjects  of  the  grand  signer,  it  wifl  perhaps 
diminish,  or  efface  the  Httle  hononr  which  it 
may  seem  to  bestow.  The  office  of  dtago- 
inan  of  the  porte,  or  court-interpreter,  was 
held  originally  by  renegadbes,  or  apostate 
Christians,  as  we  find,  that  Ibrahim,  by 
birth  a  Pole,  was  interpreter  during  the  em- 
bassy of  Busbeqoius;  imd  Spon  mentions 
another,'  whose  Polish  name  was  Atbertus 
Bobovius,  who  communicated  to  Rycaut  the 
anaterialff  from  which  he  composed  his  state 
of  the  Ottoman  empire.  But  during  the 
•lege  of  Candiaii  the  Greek  physician  of  the 
grand  vizir  Kioprilt  had  so  endeared  himself 
to  the  Turks  by  his  important  services  that 
he  was  appointed  dragoman  of  die  porte. 

The  Ottoman  troops,  reduced  to  &  state 
of  exhaustion  and  despondency  by  the  length 
of  tlie  siege' and  the  new  obstacles  which  the 
garrison  continually  opposed,  begun  to  mur- 
mur, that  the  strength  of  the  nation  was 
wasted  against  an  iii^regnable  city.     The, 
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tiair,  though  impelled  by  the  posiUve  threat*^ 
of  the  sultan,  was  frustrated  in  his  efforts  by 
the  discontent  of  the  soldiery,  and  could 
with  difficulty  restrain  them  from  an  open 
mutiny.  In  this  dilemma,  his  embarrass- 
ment was  aggravated  by  the  mteUigence, 
that  the  French  were  coming  to  the  relief  of 
Candia  with  a  fleet  and  army.  The  artifices 
of  Panayot,  his  physician,  not  only  delrvered 
the  viziF  from  h)s  embarrassed  situation,  but 
induced  the  Venetian  commander  to  surren- 
der the  city,  "  I  have  projected,''  says  the 
art&l  Greek,  "  to  invite  Morosmi  the  gos 
vemor  to  a  piivate  parley,  and  to  admonish 
him  as  a  friend  not  to  trust  to  tbe  French 
fleet,  because  their  designs  are  worse  thas 
those  of  the  Turks.  I  shall  easily  gain  ere-' 
dit,  as  well  by  my  known  profession  of  the 
Christian  religion  as  by  my  feigned  zeal  fos 
the  welfare  of  Christendom,  md  hope  ttr 
in^ire  him  with  the  purpose  of  aurrendering 
the  city."  The  success  of  his  projeet  esta* 
blishied  the  credit  of  f*anayot  in  the  Turkish 
court,  "  which  was  so  great/'  says  Cant&< 
mir,  *'  that  no  Christian  before  hi|n  ever 
did,  and,  it  is  belieyed,  that  none  after  bim 
ever  will,  enjoy  the  like."  At  his  dea^f' 
which  happened  during  the  expedition  against 
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Kaminiec,  he  requested  and  obtained,  that 
iiis  body  might  be  sent  for  burial  to  Con* 
atantinople,  an  honour  usually  granted  to 
the  sultans  alone.  His  death  was  lamented, 
and  his  services  were  publicly  acknowledged 
hy  the  vizir ;  and  his  merit  is  imputed  to  his 
nation  and  successors*. 

Alexander  Mavrocordato  succeeded,  by 
similar  arts,  to  the  same  honours  as  Pana- 
yot.  By  his  influence  his  son  Nicholas  was 
promoted,  first  to  the  principality  of  Mol- 
davia and  afterwards  to  that  of  Wallachia; 
when,  in  the  true  spirit  of  an  enfranchized 
slave,  he  merited  by  his  tyranny  and  the 
vexations  of  his  government  a  comparjsoa 
with  Nero. 

The  post  of  court-interpreter  and  the  ap-  una  wme- 
pointment  to  the  two  principalities  excited  ttta  dis- 

,  tinctk*. 

the  ambition  of  the  Greeks;  and  many,  for- 
saking the  paths  of  vulgar  industry,  sent 
their  children  to  study  physic  and  foreign 
languages  in  the  universities  of  Italy.  The 
flame  spread,  and  a  spirit  of  intrigue  was 
communicated  to  the  Greeks :  those  who 
were  possessed  of  wealth  and  talents  assisted 
their  claim  to  precedency  by  forged  ^nealo- 

*  See  Cantemir'i  Ottomao  historyi  p.  258,  note  & 
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pes,  and  prepared  their  way  to  power  by 
fraud  or  violence,  unrestrained  by  the  com- 
mon precepts  or  principles  of  morahty*. 
The  offices  in  the  different  departments  of 
government  were  insufficient  to  employ,  and 
inadequate  to  satisfy,  the  crowd  of  claimants 
■  who  presented  themselves.  The  foiled  com- 
petitors, who  obtained  at  least  by  their  de- 
feat the  means  of  undermining  their  absent 
rivals,  alternately  protruded  each  other 
from  power ;  the  ministers  of  the  porte  en- 
couraged the  ambitious  pretensions  of  all 
parties,  and  multiplied  their  own  emolu- 
ments by  a  rapid  iputation  of  offices.  The 
Turkish  government,  impartial  in  its  choice, 
measured  merit  only  by  the  golden  standard, 
and  reconciled  its  implied  promises  of  sup- 
port with  its  wishes  to  advance  a  rival,  by 
the  interposition  of  the  knife  or  the  bow- 
etring,  the  gibbet  or  poison.  Hence  arose  a 
Greek  nobility  and  gentry,  attached  to  the 
distinguished  houses  by  interest  or  consan* 

*  Gika,  prince  of  Wall^Iua,.  Was  'deprived  of  hi*  dignity  by 
the  indirect  practices  of  his  son  Gregory,  who  resided  at  Con- 
-SlSntioopIe  as  his  father's  capu  kiahya,  or  agent  at  the  Ottomaft 
ptote.  "  He  told  the  vizir,  ihat  his  fiaher  was  old  «id  some- 
times had  not  the  use  of  his  senses;  by  which  means  he  got  him 
turned  out,  And  *as  appointed  prince  rf  WaUaofaia  in  his  WoBl." 
(Sec  Caotemir's  Ottoman  history,  p.  278,  note  5.) 
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guinity,  and  continuallj  occupied  itl  plold 
and  cabals.  These  men  have  forsaken  their 
workshops  and  warehouses,  anci  pass  their 
lives  in  soliciting,  or  in  abusing,  authority; 
or  in  wasting  in  tremulous  luxury  and  osten- 
tation the  fruits  of  rapine  and  extortion. 

The  order  of  government,  which  the  E-eeptiow 
Turks  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  insti-  """'eof 
tutions  which  they  abohshed  throughqut  s"™™" 
their  new  conquests,  has  been  already  ex- 
plained. Their  system,  which  appears  lo 
have  been  adopted  because  the  chief  wants 
of  the  state  were  thereby  provided  for  with- 
out  any  diminution  of  the  public  treasure,  - 
and  with  great  satisfection  to  the  military 
themselves,  was  however  relinquished  in  some 
few  instances,  and  chiefly  in  the  constitution 
of  government  established  in  the  tributary 
provinces  of  Egypt,  Wallachia,  and  Mol- 
davia. Selim  rather  capitulated  witli  the 
Mamelukes  than  conquered  them :  he  left 
the  internal  government  of  Egypt  to  the 
beys,  and  endeavoured  to  balance  their 
power  by  the  authority  of  the  jmska,  hia 
vicegerent.  Wallachia  submitted  to  the  force 
of  the  Ottoman  arms  in  the  year  1418.  MkA- 
davia  surrendered  it»  Hberties  to  Soliman  die 
First  in  1529-    llie  Turks,  considering  botb 
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principalities  as  fiefs  of  the  empire,  exacted 
from  ihem  only  the  payment  of  tribute, 
without  interfering  in  the  interior  govern- 
ment. They  however  established,  under  co- 
ver of  the  paramount  authority  of  the  sul- 
tan^  a  syatem  of  pillage,  which  has  been 
gradually  carried  to  a  greater  excess,  and  is 
practised  with  more  impunity,  than  could  be 
dope  over  the  subjects  of  the  Ottoman  porte 
in  those  provinces  which  are  incorporated 
with  the  empire.  But  previously  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  government  and  present  state 
of  a  country  which  is  now  become  of  ibe 
highest  importance  in  the  politics  of  Europe, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  rapid  survey  of 
its  past  history,  to  point  out  its  geogra- 
phical position,  and  to  describe  the  nature 
and  quality  of  tlie  soil,  chmate,  and  inha- 
bitants. 

Dacia  was  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire 
in  the  leign  of  Trajan,  after  an  obstinate 
contention  during  five  years  with  the  fierce- 
ness and  strength  of  the  Barbarians,  and  th& 
unconquerable  patriotism  of  their  king  Dece- 
balus.  The  labours  of  this  warfare  are  still 
recorded  on  the  column  which  Trajan  erected 
in  bis  forum  at  Rome,  as  a  monument  of  hid 
Dacian  victories. 
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The  province  of  Dacia  comprehended  the 
countries  situated  beyond  the  Danube,  and 
distinguished  in  modern  geography  by  the 
names  of  Bessarabia,  Moldavia,  Wallachia, 
Transih-ania,  and  the  bannat  of  Temeswar. 
In  die  year  270  the  emperor  Aurehan  reUn- 
quished  the  sovereignty  of  the-Transdanubian 
provinces,  and  withdrew  the  Roman  troops 
and  colonists  to  his  new  province  of  hither 
Dacia*.  Such  of  the  inhabitants  as  chose  to 
remain  became  incorporated  with  the  Goths, 
and  served  as  the  medium  of  intercourse  be- 
tween their  brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  and  these  new  settlers.  The  policy  of 
Aureliaa  was  justified  by  the  event,  and 
the  extensive  province,  which  the  Romans 
had  been  unable  to  defend,  opposed,  dur- 
ing a  long  period,  a  firm  barrier,  after  it 
became  independent,  against  the  incursions 
of  the  savages  of  the  north. 

Dacia  continued  in  the  possession  of  tfte 
Barbarians,  who  alternately  yielded  to,  or 
incorporated  themselves  with,  successive 
hordes  of  more  powerful  invaders.     During 

•  New  BacUwaia  diBmembenijeijt  of  t^e  proTince.  of  Masia, 
and  was  subdivided  into  Dacia  RLpenais,  od  ihe  banks  of  the  Da. 
nube,  Dacia  Mediteirsiea,  the  tenicorjr  of  Kissa,  and  Dacia 
P;;aeTaUtaiia,  vhich  extended  towards  ^Ibaiiia.  (See  Peystos* 
fel,  observatioDp  historiqoeg  et  geograpbiquei^  Sec.  p.  9>J 
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the  declension  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  in- 
habitants of  Dacia  subsisted  in  peace  or  war 
by  pasturage  and  pillage.  They  issued  oc- 
casionally from  their  woody  retreats,  crossed 
the  Danube  in  their  light  boats  made  out  of 
a  single  tree,  and  marked  theit  inroads  intQ 
Bulgaria  and  Thrace  with  blopd  and  ruin, 
even  to  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople. 

When  the  dominions  of  the  Gothic  king 
were  invaded  by  the  Huns,  whom,  from  their 
greater  fierceness,  the  Goths  themselves  de- 
nominated Barbarians,  the  Visigoths  under 
Athanaric  occupied  in  their  retreat  the  poua- 
try  which  lies  between  the  mountains,  the 
Pruth,  and  the  Danube,  and  were  prepanng 
to  defend  it  by  the  construction  of  strcaig 
lines;  but  the  dismayed  Goths,  distrusting 
their  own  valour  and  their  means  of  resist- 
ance, implored  the  protection  of  the  eqiperor 
Valens,  and  obtained  permission  to  cross  the, 
Danube:  they  were  received  as  gueats  and 
settlers  io  the  Roman  empire,  which  they  af- 
terwards so  powerfully  contributed  to  suh- 
Tcrt 

In  the  treaty  of  peace  which  Attila,  king 
of  the  Huns,  dictated  to  the  Romans,  his 
sovereignty  over  those  countries  was  con- 
iirmed,  and  for  the  convenience  of  his  D*", 
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clan  subjects  it  was  stipulated,  that  a  safe 
mv;!  plentiful  market  should  be  established 
on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube.  After 
the  death  of  Attila  and  the  extinction  of  his 
empire,  Dacia  became  the  seat  of  a  new  but 
transitory  power,  erected  under  Ardaric,  king 
of  the  Gepidae  :  it  was  destroyed  by  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Lombards  and  their  confederates, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  empire  of  the 
Chflgans»  which  subsisted  with  splendour 
above  two  hundred  and  thirty  years.  Batou, 
grandson  of  Jenghiz  Khan,  although  he  car- 
ried his  arms  into  these  provinces,  appears 
not  to  have  disturbed  the  general  govern- 
nient,  which  was  that  of  petty  princes  under 
the  protection  of  the  kings  of  Hungary. 

In  the  reign  of  Ladislaus  the  First,  Ra- 
dulus,  or  Radulphus,  surnamed  the  Swarthy, 
erected  into  a  principality  the  country  situ-» 
ated  between  the  Siret  and  the  Alt,  which  is 
now  called  W^lachia  Proper.  The  bannat  of 
Crajova,  or  Lower  Wallachia,  continued  de- 
pendent on  the  kings  of  Hungary,  and  was 
given  to  the  knights  of  Jerusalem,  who,  under 
the  title  of  ban&  or  viceroys,  governed  the 
country,  and  afforded  protection  to  pilgrims 
passing  from  Germany  to  the  Holy  Land. 
Bogdan,  or  Theodo^«,  assumed  the  govem-i 
fji^nt  of  Moldavia,     3oth  principalities  were 
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6riginaUy  held  as  fiefs  of  the  kingdom  ra 
Hungary;  but  when  they  had  afterwards  in- 
creased in  strength,  and  formed  alliances 
■with  the  kings  of  Poland,  they  asserted  tiieir 
independence. 

According  to  Cantemir,  Stephen,  prince 
of  Moldavia,  alarmed  at  the  conquests  of  t^K 
Turks  over  the  Hungarians,  the  Tartars  and 
the  Wallachians,  and  fearing  to  rely  either  on 
the  Poles  or  the  Germans, .  advised  with  his 
last  breath  the  surrender  of  his  country  to  the 
Ottoman  power  in  the  name  of  a  fief,  if  the 
inhabitants  could  obtain  peace  on  honourable 
terms,  together  with  the  preservation  of  thar 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  laws.  SoUman  ac- 
cepted their  homage;  for  the  Turks  aimed 
at  nothing  more  than  to  subject  an  enemy 
to  the  payment  of  a  small  sum  of  money 
under  whatever  ijanie,  which,  having  cnce 
obtained,  they  soon  found  means  of  reducing 
to  a  real  tribute.  He  left  them  the  privilege 
of  electing  their  own  governors  on  every 
vacancy,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  tlie 
porte,  a  privilege  which  both  principalities 
appear  to  have  enjoyed  arid  abused,  until  ths 
beginning  of  the  eighteen^  century*.     Since 

)  Sep  Cantemii's  Onomaa  birtory,  p.  2Q£^  note  67.   Pooy 
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liiait  period  the  hoyars  afe  no  longer  coK' 
suited  in  the  choice  of  their  governors,  an4 
the-  scene  of  intrigue  is  transferred  from 
Yassy  fbid  Bukarest  to  the  porU^  and  the 
Fanal  of  Constantinople*. 

Teraeswar  and  Transilvania  are  now  an-o,'^j*^'' 
Hexed  to  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Aus-  ^'ai^^bi*. 
tria,  and  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  to  those 
of  the  ptorte.  These  two  principalities  (which 
lie  between  43°.  55'.  and  48°.  S5'.  north  la- 
titude, and  33".  and  29°-  35'.  east  longitude) 
are  divided  from  Poland  by  the  Dniester, 
and  the  small  tract  of  country  called  Buko- 
vina,  which  has  been  ceded  to  the  house  of 

uius  C^ptemir  biniKlf,  on  the  death  of  bia  &ther  Constantiiw,  a\ 
1693,  was  chosen  bia  successor  by  the  KDanimoiu  voice  of  the 
MoIdaviaD  baycri,  but  the  election  was  not  at  that  time  con- 
finned  I^  the  pone.  On  the  rebellion  of  Cantemir  and  his  flight 
into  IluBsia,  the  porte  withdrew  the  privilege,  and  hag  continued, 
since  that  time,  to  appoint  the  princes  both  to  Moldaria  and 
WaUschia  without  consulting  the  hoyari.  **  Thgy  formerly  coof 
tended  for  their  privileges,"  says  Canterair,  "  but  now  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  Turks  forces  them  to  submit  not  only  their  timber, 
but  their  heads,  to  the  axe."  General  Baiir  (memoires  histo- 
tiquea  et  gtegraphiques  sur  la  Valachie,  ch^.  iii,  p.  264.  Paris 
1781)  says,  that  the  election  of  Constantine  Mavroeordato  to 
the  principality,  in  1730,  is  the  last  instance  of  the  exercise  of 
this  grejt  prerogative  by  the  hnyart  of  Wallachia. 

*  The  Fasal  is  a  district  of  Constantinople  in  which  i*  the 
^iettt>politan  church,  and  where  the  principal  Greek  families  re^ 
tide.  '  It  ia  utnated  on  tlie  side  of  the  harbour, 
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Austria*.  The  Carpathian  liiountains  sepa- 
rate them  from  Transilvania  and  from  the 
Ijannat  as  far  asMehadia-^,  the  Danube  from 
Bulgaria,  wad  the  Pruth  from  the  desert  of 
Bessarabia.  The  course  of  the  Milkow,  which 
descends  from  the  Carpatliians  and  falls  into 
the  Siret,  and  the  latter  river  from  the  point 
of  confluence  till  it  reaches  the  Danube  be- 
tween Ibra'il  and  Galatz,  fii  the  respective 
boundaries  of  the  principalities. 

The  inhabitants  distinguish  that  part  of 
ancient  Dacia  which  is  tributary  to  the  Ot- 
toman porte  by  the  name  of  Zara  Ruma- 
ncficfl,  or  the  Roman  empire.  The  Turkish 
'  name  is  Iftaky  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of 
Wallachia,  though  Moldavia  is  frequently 
called  Bogdan,  a  word  derived,  according 
to  D'Herbelot,  from  the  Sclavonian  name  of 
the  Christian  princes  of  Moesia.     By  way  of 

*  The  cession  of  this  territory,  which  after  ranch  discussion 
was  made  to  the  Court  of  Viebna  in  the  year  1776,  has  opened 
a  passage  to  the  Austrian  troopn  into  the  heart  of  both  ihc  prin- 
cipalities. 

f  "  Ces  mootagnes  sont  compteee  parini  lea  plus  hautes  et  fe» 
plus  grandes  de  la  terre — leur  largeur  varie  de  dix  a  quioze 
iieues. — C'est  la  barriere  la  plus  forte  que  la  nature  ait  pu  donner 
conire  toute  insulte  de  ce  c6t6-Ia.  II  y  a  pcu  de  passages,  et  ils 
Bont  tres  difficiles;  de  sorte  qu'un  petit  nombre  d'hommes  pent 
aisemeni  les  defendre  centre  des  forces  infiniment  supfrieures."- 
(Baiir,  chap,  ii,  p.  iil7.)  ' 
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distinction,  Moldavia  is  also  called  Caraljiah, 
and  Wallachia^A  Iflak*. 

*  The  TorkUh  name  of  Moldavia  has  given  rise  to  a  mistake 
Krbicb  origisated  with  Leaodavius  (who  appears  to  have  been  but 
UDpCrfecthf  acquainted  with  the  TuHfish  language),  and  which 
has  been  propagated  by  succeeding  travellers.  "  Moldavia,"  he 
tays,  "  is  called  by  the  Turks  Carabogdailia,  which  signifies  the 
had  ^  itaci  Vihtat,  becauae  the  country  abouuds  with  wheat 
that  is  black."  I  am  so  little  versed  in  agricultural  af&iri  as  to 
be  ignorant  even  «f  the  existence  of  hlach  wheat  (unless  it  be 
buck-wheat,  which  however  is  not  much  cultivated  in  either 
principality),  but  I  may  venture  to  effimi,  that  Uie  name  of  Cara 
Btgdan  h^  do  meant  waoaDta  the  astertion,  that  bUck  wheat 
abounds  ia  Moldavia.  To  inquire  into  the  reaeon  of  the  term 
hlach  being  applied  to  this  division  of  the  country  would  be  an 
luelesB  labour;  and  I  have  indeed  pointed  out  Leunclarius'* 
error,  chiefly  because  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  introduclDg 
an  observation,  which  aeems  to  suggest  matter  of  inquiry  aa  to 
the  earlier  history  of  the  Turkish  nation.  Bogdan,  the  name  of 
a  man,  ugnifies,  in  the  Sclavonic  language,  "  the  gift  of  God," 
and  is  syDonimouB  with  liie  Greelt  Thcodosius,  or  the  Italian 
JOiodali.  But  the  Turkish  name  for  wheat  is  hogday,  which 
equally  imj-'lies  "  the  gift  of  God ;"  and  as  it  i?  not  derived  from, 
words  radicaUy  Turkish,  it  supports  the  conjecture,  that  the 
knowledge  of  this  useful  grain  was  communicated  to  the  Turk* 
by  the  Sclavonic  nations  who  inhabited  the  country  on  the  north 
of  the  Caucasus,  whither  the  Turks,  at  a  very  remote  period, 
appear  to  have  retired,  and  to  have  lived  so  secluded  from  inter- 
course with  odicr  people  as  either  to  have  forgotten  the  use'  of 
bread  and  the  very  nsme  of  wheat,  or  at  least  to  have  been  so 
long  deprived  of  it  that,  on  its  being  restored  to  them,  they 
adopted  for  it  a  new  name,  not  expressive  of  its  qualities,  but  of 
their  own  gratitude.  It  has  also  occurred  to  me  (though  I  found 
DO  hypothesis  on  what  is  perhaps  only  an  accidental  resemblance], 
that  the  Tuscan  word  augur  bears,  great  alfiBity  to  the  Turkish 
sughouTt  "  autpidotUf  of  good  omni}"  and  I  think  it  not  ira- 
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Both  provinces  are  intersected  by  the  num- 
berless torrents  which  descend  from  the  Car- 
pathian mountains,  and  augment  the  stream 
of  the  Danube.  Their  fountains  determine  the 
.  natural  limits  between  Austrian  and  Turkish 
Dacia;  those  which  flow  to  the  south  belong- 
ing to  Wallachia,  and  the  northern  streams 
to  Transilvania. 

From  the  snowy  summit  of  the  Carpa- 
thian ridge,  the  mount^n,  covered  with  lofty 
woods,  gmdually  decUnes,  and  extends  its 
skirts  over  the  country,  fgrming  the  sublimest 
and  most  romantic  scenery,  terminating  in 
hills  covered  with  vineyards,  and  opening 
into  bays  and  vallies  of  the  greatest  fertility 
and  beauty.  Great  part  of  the  remaining 
space  of  country  towards  the  Danube,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Siret  to  the  fortress  of 
Orsova,  is  a  level  and  marshy  plain,  from 
twelve  to  twenty  leagues  broad. 

The  southern  frontier  of  Moldavia  is  com- 
prised between  the  mouths  of  t!ie  Siret  and 
the  Pruth,  and  possesses  the  advantage  of  a 
port  accessible  to  merchant  ships  of  the  great* 
est  burthen. 

Both  provinces    abound    in  rich  pastures 

probable,  tilt  the  Turks  cultivated  aagury  and  divination,  like 
the  Druids,  the  Epirots,  and  otlier  people  inhabiting  deep  and 
romaqcic  ^rests. 
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ancl  extensive  forests,  and  are  watered  with 
innumerable  streams  and  rivers;  many  of 
which  are,  or  might  be  made,  navigable*. 


twenty.  The  hierarchal  division  of  Wal- 
lachia  is  into  three  dioceses,  over  which  the 
metropolitan  or  archbishop  of  Bukarest  and 
two  bishops  exercise  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion. Moldavia  has  an  archbishop  and  three 
bishops.  The  convents  and  churches  are  op- 
pressively numerous:  they  almost  cover  the 
face  of  the  country,  and  every  where  occupy 
the  best  situations. 

The  winter  is  long  and  uncommonly  se-t« 
vere,  particularly  in  Moldavia,  which  is  ex- "> 
posed  to  the  first  fury  of  the  north-east  wind, 
rendered  more  keen  by  its  passage  over  an. 
immense  and  snowy  tract  of  level  and  open 
-  country.  The  water  in  the  deepest  wells 
has  sometimes  been  known  to  freeze,  and 
the  Danube  to  be  covered  with  ice  of  pro- 
digious thickness.  The  spring  begins  in 
April.     In  June  the  soijth-west  wind  occa- 

*  "  LcB  piindp^let  rivi^rea  ie  la  Valachiet  comme  le  Siret, 
la  Jaktwitza,  I'Argis  et  I'OIta,  aont  jiavigables;  mais  elles  ne 
portent  que  de«  bateaux  plats.  Le  DanubC)  dont  le  courant  a' 
de  18  ^  60  pied*  de  profondenr  jusqu*  awt  entirona  de  tiifavwa* 
CD  pone  de  toue  eep^,"    Baiir,  ch^.  iit  p^  214. 
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sions  periodical  returns  of  rain,  thunder  and 
lightning,  at  nearly  the  same  hour,  for  a 
short  continuance.  In  this  month  the  south 
wind,  by  increasing  the  meltiijg  of  the  snow 
on  the  mountains,  sometimes  occasions  inun- 
dations. In  July  and  August  the  heats  are 
excessive,  but  the  nights  are  cold.  The 
rainy  season  returns  in  September,  and  the 
most  delightful  and  temperate  weather  suc- 
ceeds, and  continues  to  the  middle  of  No- 
vember. About  this  time  the  north-east 
wind  first  announces  the  winter,  and  some- 
times introduces  it  by  a  heavy  fall  of  snow. 

Tlie  city  of  Bukarest  was  almost  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  in  the  year  1802,  but  such 
calamities  are  rarely  felt  in  either  princi- 
pality. The  air  in  general  is  pure  and 
wholesome,  and  the  soil  is  proper  for  the 
production  of  every  species  of  grain  and 
pulse. 
husbandly  Thev  commonlv  plourfi  with  six  oxen  and 
S«* '^"  inake  a  very  deep  furrow.  They  never  employ 
manure ;  but  after  a  crop  of  corn  leave  the 
land  fallow  for  a  season,  and  then  sow  it, 
eiliier  with  wheat,  or  barley,  or  Indian  com. 
In  virgin  .land,  of  which  from  the  neglect 
of  culture  there  is  much  in  both  provioces* 
they  plant  cabbages  the  first  year,  whick 
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grow  to  a  prodigioua  size,  or  cucumbers 
which  succeed  equally  well.  By  these  means 
they  extract  and  temper  the  salts  with  which 
such  lands  abound,  and  besides  destroy  the 
weeds  and  herbs,  whose  growth  is  checked 
by  the  spreading  leares  of  both  plants  which 
prevent  their  coming  to  seed*. 

The  cultivation  of  the  vine  is  general  on  the 
slopes  of  hills  wiiich  afford  a  suitable  exposi- 
tion. The  wine,  though  made  without  art, 
is  pleasant  and  wholesome -f-.  It  is  exported 
in  great  quantities  to  Russia  and  Transilva- 
nia.  Its  strength  and  spirit  are  increased  by 
a  process,  common  among  the  rich  proprie- 
tors, and  practised  also  in  Russia.  At  the 
first  approach  of  a  severe  cold,  the  wine 
butts  are  exposed  to  the  severity  of  the  wea- 
ther in  the  open  air :  in  a  few  nights,  the 

*  See  Osservaziom,  3a:.  p.  5S.  Carra,  lustrare  de  b  Mot ' 
daiie  et  de  la  Vakchie,  p.  152.  Paris  1781.  Baiir,  chap,  ii, 
p.  218. 

t  "  Le  Tin  n'est  pas  seulemeot  bon,  mMsil  est  abotkUmi.  H 
"y  «■  a  <]ui  le  tKspate  en  bonte  arec  celui  de  Hongrie."  ia!ua, 
chap,  ii,  p,  219.  "  Les  vina  d'Odobezd  en  Moldavie  et  de 
Pietra  en  Vakchie  gont  les  mriHeurs.  Cet  article  principaleraent 
est  lusceptible  d'am^ioration ;  car  le  vigneron  ne  sait  pas  ce  que 
c'eit  que  de  sarcler  Ja  vigne  ni  de  lui  donner  deux  ou  trois  faf  ona, 
comme  en  Boulogne ;  il  se  contente  de  remuer  la  teire  une  fois 
IJan  autouT  du  cep,  « lasteensoite  croltreHierfR  detoui  cfitft." 
Cwra,  p.  161. 
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body  of  wine  is  encircled  with  a  thick  crust 
of  ice ;  this  is  perforated  by  means  of  a  hot 
iron,  and  the  wine,  thus  deprived  of  its 
aqueous  parts,  is  drawn  off  clear,  strong, 
and  capable  of  being'  preserved  for  a'  long 
time*.  The  wines  somewhat  resemble  the 
light  Provence  wine,  called  cassisj  they  may 
be  drunk  even  to  ebriety  without  injury  to 
the  general  health.  The  wheat  in  both  prin- 
cipalities is  excellent:  its  quality  is  between 
the  hard  red  wheat  and  the  white  and  mealy. 
The  season  of  harvest  is  in  the  month  of  June. 
Immediately  after  being  gathered  in,  the 
com  is  trodden  out  by  horses  and  cattle, 
and  is  laid  up  in  pits.  Barley  is  the  com- 
mon food  of  horses,  as  well  in  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia  as  throughout  the  Turkish  domi- 
nions. Oats  and  rye  are  rarely  sown.  Indian 
com  is  much  cuhivated  on  account  of  its 
nutritious  quality  and  abundant  produce :  it 
also  requires  less  labour,  and,  being  sown  in 
the  spring,  ia  less  exposed  to  accident  and 
less  liable  to  disappoint  the  hopes  of  the 

*  Ovid  (dc  tristibus,  I.iii,  el.S,  ver.  23,  24)  notice*,  though 
with  8  little  poetical  licrace,  a  similar  pr:ictice  at  Tomi  b  Bnl- 
gariai  the  place  of  hii  banishment, 

«  Udaque  coDOttimt  fonnam  servanua  tests 
Vina;  DEC  haiuta  men,  sed  data  inita  biboDt.'* 

5 
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fiirmer.  The  meal  of  Indian  corn  is  made  ijito 
a  thick  pottage,  called  mamalika,  and  is  the 
basis  of  the  people's  food  in  both  principali- 
ties. Flax  and  hemp  are  so:wh  only  in  suffi-' 
cient  quantities  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
-  inhabitants^ 

The  mountains  and  the  plains  are  covered 
or  diversified  with  woods  and  forests  of 
the  most  useful  trees.  The  oak  is  frequently- 
seen  of  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter,-  and 
furnishes  timber  solid  and  compact :  the 
pines  and  iirs  are  common  on  the  moun- 
tains*. There  are  besides  beeches,  maples, 
elms,  and  ashes  of  difierent  kinds,  limes, 
poplars,  walnut  and  white  mulberry  trees, 
of  which  last  kind  there  are  many  plantations 
for  the  purpose  of  feeding  silk  worms.  Tlra 
woods  formed  of  these-  majestic  trees  are 
peopled  with  innumerable  races  of  singing 
birds.  The  note  of  the  nightingale  is  sweeter 
wid  more  frequent  in  the  forests  of  Wallachia 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Burope,  and  its 
melody  heightens  the  charm  which  is  expe- 

*  "  Le  chtne  Bor^ont  ett  d'uoe  graadeur  et  d'une  b<»it4  parti- 
culierei.— II  j  3  dans  lea  montagnes  noe  e«pece  de  sapin  plus 
DoUe  qoe  le  tapin  ordin^re  i  son  ^corce  eat  blanchiltrei  t'arbre 
fort  haut,  fbrt  droit  et  pretque  laDs  nceudi ;  LI  doane  del  raiu 
excellcDt,  et'  U  est  trk  prt^re  a  &ire  des  bSdmcDt  de  met." 
Baiir,  ch^.  ii,  pi  ^21. 
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rienced  in  travelling  through  that  country  in 
the  beautiful  evenings  of  the  summer  season. 
The  fruit  trees  which  are  the  most  common, 
are  the  apple,  one  of  which  appears  natural 
to  the  climate ;  it  bears,  without  culture,  a 
fruit  called  domniasca,  which  is  perhaps. the 
finest  in  Europe^  both  for  size,  odour,  and 
flavour ;  the  pear,  the  plum,  the  cherry,  the 
peach,  the  apricot,  the  service,  the  walnut, 
and  the  hazel  nut,  come  to  great  perfection 
with  little  culture.  The  climate  is  however 
unfevoqrable  to  the  growth  both  of  the  olive 
and  the  fig-tree.  The  wood  strawberry  is 
every  where  to  be  met  with,  and  the  air  is 
perfumed  witii  wild  flowers  and  axomatic 
herbs.  Asparagus  is  the  natural  produce  of 
the  soil,  the  mushrooms  are  plentiful  and  of 
excellent  quality ;  the  cucumbers,  the  melons, 
and  water-melons  form  a  cJiief  article  of  food 
to  the  common  people ;  the  cabbage  spreads 
to  an  enormous  size,  and  the  Jerusalem  arti- 
choke, yer  elmasi,  thrives  and  is  propagated 
with  little  labour  or  attention.  The  chief 
source  of  wealth  in  both  principalities,  is, 
however,  their  abundant  and  nutritive  pas- 
turages. The  sheep  and  goats  in  Wallachia 
are  estimated  at  four  millions:  these  are 
driven  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  from 
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the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  the  summit  of 
the  Carpathian  mountains :  the  flesh  is  ex- 
cellent, and  the  annual  exportation  of  wool 
into  Germany  amounts  to  several  thousand 
bales.  The  oxen,  and  principally  those  of 
Moldavia,  are  large  and  fleshy :  a  great 
number  are  sold  into  Silesia  and  other  foreign 
countries*.  The  bufl^Io  thrives  in  Walla- 
chia,  though  it  must  be  carefiilly  tended,  as 
it  sufiers  equally  from  the  excessive  heat  of 
summer  and  the  cold  of  winter.  This  ani- 
mal is  of  the  highest  utility  as  well  from  its 
prodigious  strength,  as  from  the  abundance 
and  nutritious  quality  of  its  milk.  There  are 
various  breeds  of  horses :  the  best  races, 
which  are  those  of  Moldavia,  are  bought  up 
in  great  numbers  for  the  service  of  the  Aua- 
trian  and  Prussian  cavalry :  they  are  well 
shaped,  are  remarkable  for  the  soundness  of 
their  hoofs,  and  possess  both  spirit  and  doci- 
lity. The  carriage  and  draft  horses  are  small 
but  active,  and  capable  of  resisting  fittigue. 
They  live  in  the  open  air  in  all  seasons,  and 

*  "  Od  compte  prf  •  ie  trente  mille  l>£tM  k  comei  qui  larteot 
de  U  Valaahie  pour  la  fiotnle,  d'oi)  elies  pattent  k  Conttanttr 
nople ;  et  vingt  nulle  bfitet  ii  comes  srec  ctsq  ou  lix  mille  che- 
Yau  de  ]a  Moldavie  qui  paisnit  par  la  Fologae  post  la  Sikne, 
U  Meram  et  Ic  Brasdeborsli."  Caira,  p.  194. 
Y    3 
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in  the'  winter  when  the  ground  is  covered 
with  snow,  are  frequently  attacked  by  the 
wolves,  who  come  in  great  numbers,  and 
when  pressed  by  hunger  are  destructive,  not 
only  to  the  herds  and  flocks,  but  to  the  tra- 
veller and  the  inhabitant*.  Domestic  fowls, 
and  game  of  all  kinds  are  in  great  plenty. 
Water  birds  are  numerous  on  the  lakes  and 
the  Danube,  which  also  abound  with  various 
kinds  of  fish.  Deer  and  wild  goats  are  fre- 
quent on  the  mountains,  and  the  hares  are 
in  such  numbers  in  the  plains  that  the  pea- 
sants in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  are  said  to 
hunt  down  upwards  of  half  a  million  with 
their  dogs,  when  the  fall  of  snow  through 
'the  winter  is  conaderable.  The  honey  and 
■  wax  are  of  the  finest  quality,  and  are  among 
tlie  richest  productions  of  the  country :  the 
climate  seems  indeed  peculiarly  favourable 
to  the  noble  insect  which  produces  them-j'. 

_:  •  In  the  atuds  there  is  generally  a  stallion  to  ten  mares  who 
-serres  .them  as  guardian  and  conductor.  When  a  stud  is  attacked 
by  the  wolresi  the  itallions  assemble,  and  collect  together  the 
mares  and  foals  by  their  loud  and  repeated  neighings  :  the  maret 
(brm  a  circle  round  the  foals,  ivirfi  their  heads  turned  towards 
'tiiecmtre:- the  stallions  grange  themselres  on  difTerent  points,  and 
TTepel  the  WolTes  with  their  heels  if  they  are  bold  enough  to  attack 
them,  and  generally  defend  themielm  bo  vigorously  that  the 
,wohea  are  forced  to  retreat.    {See  Oiservazioni,  &c.  p.  79.) 

t  Carra  (p.^66},  and  the  author  of  the  osservazioni  (p.  89). 
mention,  among  the  productaons  of  Moldaria,  a  luodofgreeo 
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The  mineral  productidns  are  natural  tar;  salt, 
and  nitre.  The  salt  is  of  the  purest  crystal 
and  the  mines  are  considered  to  be  inexhaus- 
tible*;, the  prince  of  Moldavia  is  obliged  to^ 
send  every  year  to  Constantinople  a  contri- 
bution of  twenty  thousand  okes,  or  twenty- 
five  tons  of  nitre.  The  riches  contained  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  the  vast  range 
of  the  Carpathian  mountains  are  however 
unexplored,  though  there  are  several  irw 
dications  of  their  containing  metallic  sub- 
stances -f. 

The  attention  of  the  traveller  is  wholly  „ppeuai»c« 
absorbed  in  contemplating  the  beauty  of  the^J^^, 
varying  landscape,  and  the  fertiUty  of  the 
soil,  which  is  improved  by  a  rich,  though 
inadequate,  cultivation.  De  Tott  compares 
Moldavia  to  the  province  of  Burgundy.  I 
have  traversed  boch  principalities  in  every 
direction,  and  retrace  with  vivid  pleasure  the 

wax  which  la  rery  tcarce ;  it  ia  deporited  by  bee*i  amaUn*  than 
the  common  onea,  on  cotain  planU,  (rata  which  it  ia  collected^ 
though  but  in  amal]  quan^es.  It  it  made  into  t^eri  whkb 
difRiae  an  ex^oitite  perfome  wim  they  are  limited. 

*  latheyear  1755,tbeqaaiitity  cJtalttakenoitt<tftheintiiei 
of  Wallachia  wu  S5  nulfion  oket,  or  about  38,090  tona.  The 
lDiDeioMotd4viayiridiaiiniiaUy  lOnuUioaokMofialt.  (SecBaiir, 
chap,  ir,  p.  324.    Cam,  p.  16S.) 

t  See  Carra,  p.  155.  Baiir,  ch^,  &,  p.  224.  FeyiNmMli 
•Uerratioaa  hittoriqan,  ftc  p.  111. 
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impressions  left  by  their  grand  and  romantic 
scenery ;  the  torrents  rushing  down  the  pre- 
cipices and  winding  through  the  valUes,  the 
delightful  fragrance  of  the  Ume  flower,  and 
the  herbs  crushed,  by  the  browzing  flock, 
the  soHtary  hut  of  the  shepherd  on  the  brow 
of  the  mountain,  the  mountain  itself  rising 
for  above  the  clouds,  covered  over  its  whole 
surface,  except  in  the  snowy  regions,  with  a 
deep  bed  of  vegetable  earth,  and  every  where 
adorned  with  lofty  and  majestic  forest  tre^, 
or  with  rich  and  lively  verdure  :- — all  this 
assemblage  of  beauty,  which-  once  gratified 
my  sight,  still  interests  nie  in  the  picture 
which  memory  retains  *. 

The  locusts,  the  curse  to  which  countries 
are  most  exposed  ivhere  nature  has  been  most 
prodiga]  of  her  gifts,  sometimes  infest  .and 
spread  desolation  over  tliis  delightful  region. 
They  even  pass  the  lofty  ridge  of  tlie  Car-r 

*  "  J'ai  vu  presque  tomes  fee  coalreea  de  i'Europe :  en  vi-rite 
je  a'ea  coanois  aiunine  ou  la  dittribtition  des  plainei,  des  coUioca 
et  dea  nwnt^gnes  soit  men  aiiratahie  pour'  I'agriculi^re  ct  la  pcTT 
(pective,  qu'en  MolcUvie  et  en  Valachie."  Cwra,  p.  154.  "La 
plti>  gntnde  partie  ies  motttagafs  rcEsemble  aitx  plus  beanx  jar. 
iint ;  les  ruisseaux  qui  s'm  pr^ciiHtent  avec  un  doux  et  agr^ble 
iininnnre,  Touleot  daos  Im  plames  uoe  tm  chart  et  satae,  et  ar- 
,  rosent  en  les  traferaant  les .  vallons  leg  plas  agreables :  ob  lei 
dhxnt  fbrm^  exprea  pour  af&ir  aux  yeux  la  plus  belle  vue  qu'oq 
putsse  imagiaer."    faiir,  chap,  ii,  f.  220, 
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pathian  mountains,  and  light  upon  Transil- 
vania,  where  a  provident  government  has 
called  out  its  regiments  to  disperse  and  de- 
,  stroy  them  with  the  report  of  cannon  and  the 
smoke  of  gunpowder. 

The  Dacians  were  the  niost  warUke  (rf  men.  coMtptn. 
I  treasure  up  such  facts,  because  they  serve  BoraTqii 
to  strengthen  the  conviction  which  I  have  tuiMtutMi 
received  from  surveying  the  manners  of  many    . 
people,  that  of  all  the  evils  which  can  pos- 
sibly befell  a  state,  the  worst  is  subjection 
to  a  foreign  power.  Tlie  modem  inhabitants, 
instead  of  the  rude  and  hardy  virtues  which 
distinguished  their  barbarian  ancestors,  in- 
stead  of  the  dignified  manliness  which  cort- 
fttituted  the  Roman  character,  retain  only  a 
stubbornness  in  refusing  what  they  know  will 
be  wrested  from  them,  an  obstinacy  in  with- 
holding what  they  dare  not  defend :    they 
ieera  to  think  it  folly  to  yield  imtU  they 
have  been  beaten,  though  they  do  not  even 
dream  of  making  resistance*. 

*  TadtM  (Gennama,  c.  1)  say*,  that  the  Dadans  were  «q)a< 
lated  from  the  warlike  Gennaas  by  ihc  nmtiial  dread  of  UTadiog 
each  other  :^4ior  did  they  eDtirely  loie  their  character  for  hrareiy 
uniil  they  fell  under  the  nnheard-of  ignominy  of  being  tyranniEcd 
over  by  a  foreign  ilare.  Chalcondykn  (1*  ii|  p>  24<),  rclatei,with 
:«^  conunendatioD,  thor  iiuxeiBfiil  reiiit^ee  and  harasung  purniit 
«f  8ukaa  S^azet,  wbes  he  isTwled  Wallachia :  bcMpaftlmti^. 

6 
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The  peasants  call  themselves  rumun^  or 
Roman,  by  which  they  are  distinguished,  as 
a  term  of  reproach,  from  the  boyars  or  nobles. 
Their  language  is  a  corruption  of  the  Latin, 
ispmewhat  resembling  the  Italian,  but  consider- 
ably more  debased  by  barbarian  mixture*. 

<'  Dacomra  g;«is  bello  prxitantiMifna  en,  nee  tanm  admodum 
booit  gubem^tur  legi^us.  Vicoi  plerun^ue  incoluot,  Mquentes 
patcua."  Cantpnir  (p.  125,  188,  S2fi),  and  Montalbanui  (ap. 
lEIzerir.  p.  90),  speak  of  them  at  free-booters  and  pii^tea,  both 
by  land  and  sea,  and  as  uiiting  tbejr  forces,  tinder  the  commaod 
of  their  own  princes,  with  tJio»e  of  the  Turks  in  their  military 
expediiions.  Marsigli  (t.  i,  p.  101),  says,  that  each  princi- 
paJity  was  bound  to  fiinuth  a  corps  of  cavalry,  though  he  was 
told  l^  the  Turki  themsclvea,  that  they  consiikred  them  to  b? 
jiseiul  only  in  relieving  their  own  troops  from  unpleasant  services. 
"  QuoB,  velut  ad  hebetandas  hostium  vires  et  furorem,  in  prs^ 
primes  impeUnnt— vile  istorum  damnum  reputan^nis  Turds.*' 
(Mbntalbaaua,  p.  21 ).  And  yet  they  must  have  been  of  great 
ptility,  as  irregdar  cavajry,  in  Turkish  waifere.  "  Tartaronim 
more  incedunt,  ac  pr*liaatur,  vacuos  binoa  aut  tres  equos  sin- 
guli  trahentes,  quos  uno  aherove  fesso  imituant ;  in  excursionibus 
iddrco  velocea  famam  adr<nm  ipso  prcrenientes.  Tartaroruip 
ftem  ex  consuetudine  armantur.^ — Fetoces,  adversosque  omnia 
sseva  iirmati  sunt ;  pace  infidi,beUo  noa  spemendi."  (p.  90.)  The 
emperor  of  Austria  has  many  Wallach  reg^menti  in  his  armiet, 
and  they  are  found  to  posseea  all  the  requisite  military  qoalitiei. 

•  See  Chalcondylas,  L  U,  p.  24.  *'  Cette  langue  deiive  en 
grande  parlie  du  latin,  comme  par  exemple  lea  mots  fttuiae  panil, 
,  pouini  mane,  ajia  a^ua,  vinn  vinum,  ■veneula  veatus,  Sec.  en 
^ar^e  du  sckvon  ou  russe,  comme  ihuga  serviteur,  prapaiiio 
perdu.  U  s'y  est  introdnit  d'ailleun  nu  certain  nombre  de  mota 
'Turcs  et  Tanares,  qui  tons  ensemble  fbrment  on  langage  bar- 
fcare  et  corrompii,  qui  n'offre  miUe  ^ongie,  aulgofit,  et  mille 
idee  abttralte."    Carrai  p.  195, 
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The  appearance  of  the  modern  inhabitants 
in  their  summer  dress  is  precisely  the  same 
as  that  of  the  ancient,  which  is  represented 
on  Trajan's  column.  A  savage  figure  dressed 
in  a  shirt  of  coarse  linen  girt  round  the  waist, 
and -a  pair  of  long  drawers ;  a  hatchet  hang- 
ing at  the  girdle,  a  sheep  skin  thrown  over 
the  left  shoulder  and  fastened  on  the  breast, 
and  sandals  of  undressed  leather  on  the  feet. 
Their  hardy  exterior  is  strikingly  contrasted 
with  their  real  imbecihty ;  for  they  are  hum- 
bled by  slavery  even  into  the  belief,  that, 
they  are  weak.  The  few  Turks  who  travel 
through' their  country,  the  Greeks  who  pil- 
lage rather  than  govern  it,  the  Germans  and 
Russians  who  generally  occupy  it  at  the  first 
openmg  of  the  campaign,  all  employ  the 
same  coercive  measures.  An  Austrian  cor- , 
poral  distributes  blows,'  before  he  conde- 
scends to  explain  in  what  manner  he  must 
be  obeyed.  The  necessary  consequence  of 
such  mode  of  proceeding  is,  that  the  traveller 
in  these  countries  can  seldom  procure  for 
himself  any  convenience  or  accommodation 
beyond  the  common  necessaries,  and  these 
he  must  frequently  think  a  luxury.  Every 
one  flies  at  his  approach  if  he  be  attendeij 
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by  the  ofHcers  of  the  prince,  and  if  no  one 
remains  to  be  beaten,  he  can  with  difficulty 
obtain  the  common  comforts  of  fire  and 
straw,  to  dress  his  food  or  to  make  his  bed. 
De  Tott  describes  such  treatment  as  neces- 
sary, and  indeed  few  people  in  authority 
have  recourse  to  any  other.  I  however  ha- 
zarded an  experiment.  I  travelled  with  a 
French  gentleman  from  Constantinople  to 
Vienna.  On  leaving  Bukarest  the  prince  had 
insisted  on  our  taking  an  escort  of  three  sol- 
diers of  his  body  guard,  and  our  arrival  in 
the  villages  on  the  road  consequently  spread 
the  usual  alarm,  and  excited  the  usual  dis- 
trust, but  nothing  was  more  easy  than  to 
re-establish  confidence;  a  few  ^aras  given  to' 
the  children,  or  if  none  were  there,  a  few 
paras  to  the  peasant  with  orders  to  buy 
without  limitation  a  small  quantity  of  the 
best  wine  in  the  village,  and  a  little  present 
on  his  return,  as  it  convinced  the  villagers, 
that  we  meant  to  extort  nothing,  procured 
us  abundance.  I  never  experienced  more  ready 
service,  and  though  the  extraordinary  ex- 
pense was  too  trifling  to  be  noticed,  we  never 
left  a  house  without  being  attended  by  the 
whole  family,  and  sometimes  by  all  the  men 
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in  the  village,  who  voluntarily  supported  our 
carriage  across  the  rugged  or  miry  passages 
at  the  entrance  of  it. 

The  predominant  reUgion  in  both  princi- 
palities is  that  of  the  Greek  church.  The 
inhabitants  are  indeed  attached  to  its  rites 
and  ceremonies,  and  trei?ible  at  its  denun- 
ciations ;  but  it  does  not  appear,  perhaps 
because  their  spiritual,  tyrannize  over  them 
no  less  than  their  temporal,  superiors,  that 
they  feel  for  their  religion  the  same  ardour 
of  affection  which  I  have  observed  among 
the  Greeks  in  Turkey.  Religion,  indeed, 
when  administered,  not  by  an  equal  or  a  fel- 
low sufferer,  but  by  a  master,  has  not  the 
mild  and  beneficent  character  which  endear^ 
it  to  its  votaries.  The  ringing  of  bells,  or 
beating  with  two  wooden  hammers  on  a  long 
piece  of  wood  suspended  in  the  belfries,  is 
the  roost  troublesome  expression  of  their  de- 
votion. On  the  morning  of  a  great  holiday 
the  clatter  is  inconceivable  in  the  city  of 
Bukarest,  where  indeed  there  are  more 
churches  and  convents  than  would  suffice  for 
all  the  parishes  in  both  principalities.  The 
chief  amusement  of  the  people  on  their  holi- 
days is  dancing.  The  Wallach  dance  is  an 
expression  of  languor  :  the  air  is  simple  and 
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monotonous,  and  the  gesture  a  careless  vo- 
luptuousness :  the  dancing  couple  hold  each 
other  by  the  hands,  which  they  lift  above 
their  heads :  the  step  is  a  motion  alternately 
bacltwards  and  forwards,  corresponding  with 
the  expression  of  conlpliance  and  refusal,  re- 
peated, without  variation,  through  a  court- 
ship of  three  quarters  ofan  hour*. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  are  af- 
flicted with  the  same  glandular  accretion 
which  is  observed  in  the  Alps :  its  appear- 
ance is  disgusting,  and  Is  so  fer  from  being 
considered  as  a  beauty  by  the  natives  that 
the  dress  of  the  women  is  purposely  calcu- 
lated to  conceal  the  neck  and  the  throat. 
In  its  excess  it  causes  all  that  is  human,  as 
well  in  the  mind,  as  the  body,  of  those  who 
are  afflicted  with  it,  to  disappear.— They  are 
perfect  idiots.  I  remember  the  uneasy  sen- 
sation which  I  experienced,  when  after  a  long 
and  fatiguing  journey  we  reached  our  rest- 
ing place  in  a  village,  among  the  mountains. 
The  inhabitants  of  a  dark  cottage  were  dis- 
lodged to  make  room  for  us,  and  I  had  or- 
dered the  chamber  which  we  were  to  occupy 
to  be  cleared, and  swept;  but  on  approach- 
ing the  fire  I  observed  a  person  sitting  among 

•  See  Voyage  k  Comumdoople,  p.  1 17, 
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-the  embers  on  the  hearth.  I  was  peevish, 
if  not  angry  with  the  peasant,  who  imme- 
diately drew  from  the  chimney  comer  by  the 
nape  of  the  neck— a  naked  mummy,  for  so 
it  appeared  to  me :  the  body  wasted  to  sup- 
ply the  enormous  excres^nce  on  the  neck, 
the  spindle  dianks  shrunk  up,  the  long  arm* 
hanging  down  the  sides,  iand  showing  no 
sign  of  life  except  a  vacant  and  frightful 
stare.  I  confess  I  felt  horror.  I  was  stung 
with  remorse  at  depriving  the  poor  creature 
of  the  only  comforts  which  it  seemed  capable  ' 
of  enjoying ;  but  my  humanity  yielded  to 
stronger  and  more  selfish  feelings,  and  I 
could  not  resolve  to  eat  and  to  sleep  in  such 
company. 

In  the  plains  the  natives  seldom  attain  to 
the  age  of  seventy  years,  they  are  even  old 
'at  sixty;  but  this  is  owing  to  other  causes 
than  the  climate,  for  chronical  diseases  are 
unknown,  and  bilious  an  \  intermittent  fevers, 
though  frequent,  are  seldom  fatal  *. 

*  "  La  quaotite  de  marais  et  d'eaux  -  mgnADtea  dans  le«  val- 
loni  et  lea  prairieB,  I'fpaiiaeur  et  k  profbndeur  des  foittk,  I'hu- 
nuditf  naturelle  de  tant  de  term  ioCultea,  qui  k  trouTent  unu 
cesse  couverteg  de  I'hertw  desaichie  et  pounie  de  I'aniiee  pr6ce- 
deDie,  aont  lea  cause*  tecondet  da  vice  epi  tegne  dana  I'stmoi- 
phire  de  en  climau."    Carra,  p.  I51i 
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The  number  of  inhabitants  in  both  prin- 
cipalities is  calculated  to  amount  to  a  mil- 
lion of  souls* ;  a  population  very  inade- 
quate to  a  territory  of  such  extent,  so  fertile 
and  so  rich  in  the  variety  of  its  productions. 
If  the  inhabitants,  enjoyed  the  blessings  of 
regular  government,  if  their  industry  was 
unshackled,  and  tiie  fruits  of  their  labour 
■  were  secured  to  them,  their  numbers  would 
speedily  and  necessarily  increase  from  the 
great  facility  of  obtaining  a  comfortable  sub- 
sistence. They  possess  the  unalienable  riches 
of  nature,  which,  fiur  from  being  exhausted, 
would  multiply  even  beyond  the  demands  of 
an  increasing  population -j-. 

The  subjects  of  the  country,  exclusively 
of  the  privileged  classes  of  hoyars  and  eccle- 
siastics, are  the  rumuns  (Moldavian  and 
Wallachian  peasantry  and  burghers),  and 
the  still  more  abject  class  of  chinganehs  or 

*  See  OswrvazioDi,  &g.  p.  209.  Cam  [p.  155)  reclcoiu 
only  50(^000  inhalntaoU  io  both  principalitieEi  but  thia  esdmat^ 
is  iDconsiBteDt  with  his  own  calculation  of  170,000  persons  who 
pay  the  taxe*  and  contributioas, 

■{■  "  II  est  affiigeaot  qu'uo  pay*  *i  beaot  d'un  sol  u  feitile» 
■ous  DO  del  si  heureux,  scut  si  pea  peuplc ;  je  suis  persuade  qu'il 
pourroit  nounir  cinq  ou  six  fois  plus  d'habitans  qu'il  n'ea  con- 
dent  actbdlement."  Baiir,  ctu^  it,  p.  231.  "  II  y  a  tout  3»  pins 
«n  quarantierae  du  pays  dcbiche  et  mis  ea  terrei  ]abourablei>** 
Cam,  p.  161. 
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.  gypsies :  these  people  are  distinguished  by 
the  pecuhar  Etliiopian  cast  of  features  and 
complexion  which  marks  their  race  in  every 
country  in  Europe.  In  the  Ottoman  empire 
the  chinganeks  do  not  form  a  distinct  sect :  ' 
they  adopt  the  reUgion  of  the  country  in 
whicli  they  are  tolerated,  though  they  aj-e 
said  to  preserve^  and  to  incorporate  with  it, 
the  traditional  superstitions  of  their  ances- 
tors. In  Romelia  they  are  Mussulmans  and 
consequently  free.  In  Moldavia  and  Walla^ 
chia  they  are  Christians  of  the  Greek  com- 
munion ;  for  the  most  part  domestic  slaves, 
the  coachmen,  cooks,  confectioners,  bakers,  . 
and  menial  servants,  of  the  nobility ;  bandied 
about  according  to  the  caprice  of  their  brutal 
masters,  and  beaten  wantonly  and  unmerci- 
fully :  themselves  are  the  lowest  of  mankind : 
a  propensity  to  irregular  desires  indicates 
itself  from  their  tender  years ;  they  are  of  a 
spiteful  and  malignant  disposition,  slovenly 
in  their  habits,  and  universally  thieves.  Those 
of  the  chinganeks  who  are  free,  breed  cattle 
and  horses,  manufacture  spoons,  or  otiier 
household  utensils,  of  wood,  and  carry  on  a 
small  traffic  in  articles  of  common  use  and 
little  value.  Offences  of  a  serious  nature^ 
such  as  the  stealing  of  cattle,  high-way  rob- 
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beries,  and  assassinations  are  generally  traced 
to  the  chifiganehs* . 

The  riimuns  are  indeed  burthened  and  op- 
pressed with  imposts  and  taxes,  but  they 
are  protected  in  their  persons,  by  the  law, 
from  the  capricious  ill-\rsage  of  private  indi- 
viduals. The  municipal  magistrates  and  the 
officers  of  government  are  alone  empowered 
to  inflict  corporal  punishment.  The  rumuns 
cultivate  the  lands  of  the  boyars  and  other 
proprietors,  and,pay  a  tenth  part  of  the  pror 
duce  to  the  land-holder,  who  besides  reserves 
to  himself  several  valuable  privileges,  and 
among  others,  tlie  exclusive  right  of  selling 
wine  and  brandy  on  his  own  estate.  If  they 
are  dissatisfied  with  their  master,  they  quit 
their  habitations,  and  pass  over  to  the  estate 
of  another  witli  their  families  and  moveables. 
But  the  exactions  of  a  rapacious  government 
cannot  be  warded  off  or  eluded.  "  •  As  I 
traversed  Moldavia,"  says  De  Tott,  "  I  be- 
held them  gathering  the  eleventh  capitation 
for  the  year,  although  it  was  then  but  the 
month  of  Octoberf;."     Under  such  oppres- 

•  Peyssonnel  {observauong  hittoriques,   &c.    p.  Ill)    says, 
that  in  Moldavia  the  thingatuht  are  bought  and  sold  at  veiy 
lowpricefi)  though  oot  to  straiigera,  as  the  landed  proprieton 
,  are  Hi)wiiling  to  luffer  them  to   quit  tl)«  country, 
f  Memoirt,  t.  ii»  p.  29. 
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ij^dfti,  vihiSte  every  one  is  forced  to  ^atnbotB 
ia  {ffopottlon  to  his  profits^  tiiey  i^turally 
jftToid  labour,  of  which  they  cannot  hope  to 
tea^  the  fruits ;  they  exiert  no  ingenuity^  and 
apply  themfielvea  to  no  new  branches  of  iQ<i> 
clustry ;  they  scarcely  even  retun  the  prac- 
tice <^  ibo^e  arts  which  are  most,  essentially 
necessary;  the  mechanical  arts  are  left  to 
foreigners  firoin  the  neighbouring  states,  who 
iOe  protected  from  injustice  by  the  influence 
of  their  own  governments :  ^  natives  bef 
come  indolent,  because  they  cannot  amelio* 
.  tate  their  condition  by  exertion,  as  they  be> 
CQme  treacherous,  because  treachery  is  cdn« 
stantly  employed  to  discoTer^  and  to  extort* 
their  scan^  savings.  Their  features  ate  con- 
tracted by  care  and  anxiety ;  their  bodies  are 
debilitatol  by  idleness  and  deficiency  «f  nil- 
triittent ;  and  drunkmneis,  as  it  lighteas  th^ 
immediate  pressure  of  misery^  comply*  ia 
them  the  debasement  of  the  dutngitushiBg 
faculties  of  rational  nature. 

The  form  of  government  vstabliabfed  iSo, 
bo^  principalities  is  that  of  a  JimUed  BU>r^ 
nardjy.  Tlie  priace  rei^eaeatsj^sov^iei^'" 
and  the  divan,  mhiah  is  composed  of  the 
principal  bcyan,  the  iSEAite.    The  power  <tf 
the  prince  ia^  hmrevers  «aot)aoUa14e^  «qIj  ^ 
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hia  financial  operations^  in  fixing  the  rait  of 
contributions,  or  determining  the  mode  of 
rftising  them :  these  must  be  conducted  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council ;  and  if 
they  are  unanimous,  they  overrule  -  the  opi- 
nion of  the  prince. 
**««*'  <*  The  prince,  though  restrained  in  the  power 
of  levying  arbitrary  exactions,  is  invested  in 
every  other  respect  with  regal,  though  pre- 
cious, authority.  He  assumes  die  state 
and  magnificence  of  a  sovereign.  The  porte 
confers  on  him  the  btle  of  vmmda,  a  Scla- 
Tonic  name  originally  signifying  the  general 
of  an  army,  but  given  by  the  kings  of  Po- 
land to  the  governors  of  provinces.  The 
republic  of  Venice  first  used  the  title  of  serene 
highness  in  addressing  the  vaivodas,  though 
their  position  be-  very  difierent  from  tlmt 
of  the  independent  princes  of  Germany 
and  Itajy.  Tb©  dress  of  ceremony  of  the 
princes  .of"  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  difi^rs 
firom  that  of  the  Turkish  goveinors  only  in 
file '  coiwring  of  the  head.  They  formerly 
.  wofein  their  cd^  the  s^gudj^  or  plume  of 
heron's  feathers  set  in  a  crest  of  diamonds, 
HI  imitation  of  the  Ottomtti  sultans;  but  at 
the"  present  day,  though  they  adorn  with 
thea^t  iHsi^ua  their:  portmts  whu^  are  sas- 
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pended  in  th&churclKs^  they  are  careful  not 
tb  ofibnd  the  scrupulwis  eyes  of  the  Mussul- 
mans. : 

The  prince  holds  a  court  every  tfay;  where 
he  sits  for  a  short  time  surrounded  by  his  '■' 
ofHcers,  to  administer  justice  and  to  decide 
controveraies  between  his  subjects.  'His  com-; 
mands  are  received  with  the  most  obsequious 
deference :  he  has  fiill  power  <^  life  and  death  ' 
over  all,  and  infiicts  whatever  punishment 
he  pleases  on  the  guilty  or  the  disobedient*. 
No  complaints  are  ireceived  at  the  Ottoman 
porte  against  this  authorized  agent  of  govem- 
moit,  even  ibr  the  murder  of  an  innocent  peD- 
son,  whatever  may  have  been  hu  rank  in  socie* 
ty.  Tlw  staff  of  authority  is  alwa;^  placed  ber 
side  the  throne,  and  if  the  prince  be  of  a 
choleric  aijd  impetuous  disposition,  it  excites 
no  surprise  to  see  him  yield  to  the  emotions 
of  anger,  and  distribute  blows,  with  his  ov/n 
hand,  on  the  heads  or  shoulders  of  his  prin- 
cipal courb^s  or  ministers  o^  state'!'-     ^ 

*  Cura  relMM  (f.  160),  that  a  yeuig  Dofaltmaii  was  thrown 

into  priscu  and  loaded  witli  boot,  and  rerj  owrowlf  etcaped 

tbe  ptauhmcDt  of  the  butmado,  becauw  hia  drea*  wat  made  in 

a  better  tatte  than  that  of  Gngoiy  Gika,  the  prince  of  Mol- 

-  davia*  * 

•  t  See  OBWrraziiHii,  ftc.  p.  IGU 

ItfaaatYawy  «4Kn  :pii^ii»e«  wit  ktffioed  m  tbe  mim} 
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appoiatB  to  the  admiimtration  of  the  royal 
domains  according  to  bis  own  pleasure^  and 
disposes  of  the  revenues  of  the  lands  and  vil- 
lages for  his  own  purposes. 

The  princes  of  Moldavia  and  Wzdlachia 
rec^ve  their  investiture  at  the  portewith  the 
pomp  and  ceremonies  usually  observed  on 
creating  padias  and  viztrg.  The  ktUcka,  or 
miUtary  crest,  is  placed  on  their  heads  by 
the  muhzur  agOf  an  officer  of  the  janizaries 
attached  to  the  service  of  the  grand  vizir, 
and  the  robe  of  honour  is  put  on  them  \^ 
the  vizir  himself.  They  aie  hoBOured  with 
ihe  standards  and  mihtary  music,  and  make 


kaJii,  'a.byiu-;  of  the  firtt  cUu  '«4io  bad  contracted  to  n)^ 
Ihe  oty  with,  ooinul  food,  agaioft  whooi  complaiuu  had 
been  carried  before  the  {nince,  on  account  of  the  onwhoEetome 
qudity  of  the  pro?uioiU  which  he  furnished.  I  wa*'  not  indeed 
iment  at  thi*  exhibilloa  of  exocuive  diac^iUiM^  hot  the  ttarj 
was  i^lated  in  the  company  of  penont  who  acknowledged  the 
drcttmttiinces  of  it  to  be  conformable  to  the  uiages  of  the  couft. 
'  The  jtfydr  was  led  into  the  great  hall  of  the  patace,  and  inune- 
fately  threw  himielf  at  the  feet  of  the  prince,  as  be  advanced 
towards  him  holding  in  hii  hand  hi*  sc^tre  or  itaffof  anthority. 
The  priocc)  however,  contmued  for  eome  time  t»  dUtribute  hi* 
Uows  at  randon  on  the  body  of  the  culprit*  retneaikg  >U  d* 
vdiile  in  onler  to  prevent  the  io^ir,  wbo  keft  crawling  after  Um^ 
from  kissing  his  feet,  aod  obtaining  forpftncn  before  he  bad 
lufiiciently  expiated  his  offence.  I  went  purposely  to  the  ahaiB* 
Ue*  on  the  nnct  day,  aad  had  ocular  jtniof  that  hii  H^;lUle«*•- 
admonitiani  had  prodnced.a  very  taliKaiy  eSett. 
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their  oatlis  of  allegi^ice  and  fidelity  in  die 
presence  of  the  sultan>  to  whom  they  are  ib- 
troduced  with  the  ceremonies  usual  at  a  public 
audience. 

From  the  seraglio  they  go  in  solemn  and 
ostentatious  procession  to  the  patriarchal 
church,  where  prayers  and  ceremonies  are 
performed,  similar  to  those  which  were 
formerly  observed  at  the  inauguration  of 
the  Greek  emperors.  Iliey  are  accompa- 
nied to  their  pnncipalides  by  the  Turkish 
officers  appointed  to  install  them.  They 
miake  their  public  entry  into  the  capital  of 
their  new  sovereignty  Mrith  a  great  display  of 
magnificence,  attended  by  the  metropolitan 
and  dignified  ecclesiastics,  the  members  of 
the  divan,  and  the  chief  boyars.  They  as< 
sume,  from  the  ceremonies  which  are  prac- 
tised, the  tide  of  "  God's  Anointed ;"'  but 
this  vain  pageant,  this  painted  bubble,  raised 
by  intrigue,  by  purchase,  or  by  fiivour,  de- 
pendent on  a  breath,  removable  at  the  mil 
of  a  tyrant,  an4  reducible  to  its  original  no- 
thingness, is  conducted  to  a  mimic  throne 
by  the  Turkish '  officer,  who  witnesses  and 
ridicules  the  vanity  of  the  slave  whom  his 
.  hand  raises  to  authority  and  invests  with 
iignity*.  ^ 

*  See  Camwur*!  Otunn  binory,  p.  18%  note  SS. 
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The  court  of  the  prince  is  composed  of 
persons  in  office  and  the  provincial  nol^Uty, 
but  more  especially  of  the  flock  of  harpies, 
who,  forsaking  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus . 
under  the  au^iices  of  the  new  fengled  sove- 
reign, light  on  the  tables*  and  sate^  their 
ravenous  appetites  with  the  substance,  of 
wretches  more  hopeless  of  relief,  and  no  less 
worn  by  hunger  and  misery,  than  Phineus 
himself.  It  is  difficult  to  recognize  the  ab^^ 
ject  ra^ak  in  the  Greek  sillily  basking  in  the' 
blaze  of  Oriental  pomp,  and  indulging  in  all 
the  pride  and  insolence  of  authority  and 
office.  A  splendid  equipage,  a  train  of  ser- 
vants, power  to  oppress,  and  the  means  of 
extortion  develop  all  the  vices  of  character 
-  which  penury  and  servile  dependence  had  be- 
fore concealed.  The  Greek,  who  at  Con- 
stantinople excites  pity  or  contempt,  raises 
disgust  and  abhorrence  at  Bukarest  and 
Yassy*.  It  will  naturally  be  imagined,  that 
a  court  thus  vitiated  in  its  constituent  parts 
cannot  exhibit  an  assemblage  -of  elegance  and- 
urbanity.     Great  indeed  must  be  the  apathy 

*  "  Ub  Grec  a  cherali  le«  etriers  hauu  et  1«  genonx  ck 
trilD^e,  branbut  la  t£te  comme  no  magot  de  plkrct  s'imagine. 
ttre  le  penoonage  le  plus  io^posantet  Jc-ploi  mpecuble."  Carra* 
p.  160. 
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of  the  European  spectator  who  ean  v^tatas, 
without  experiencing  correspondent  emotions^ 
the  ridiculous  combination  of  all  that  is  gro- 
tesque ia  ceremony  with  all  that  is  vulgar  in 
manners,  of  all  that  is  fulsome  in  adulatioa 
with  all  that  is  contemptible  in  vanity  and, 
hateful  in  overbearing  self-suiBciency*.-  idle- 
ness and  vanity  have  introduced  and  estaf*. 
blished  the  custom,  in  the  capitals  of  each 
principality,  of  passing  the  morning  in  at- 
tendance at  the  prince's  levee.  The  Greeks, 
aad  the  hoyarst  whether  in,  or  out  pf  ofiioe, 
crowd  the  court,  and  fill  up  the  vacancy  of 

.  *  I  canoM  refrtin  from  tnawntang  Cam**  <te*criptioB  of  \ 
ball  at  coort)  which,  tbimgli'  ^pareoUy  a  caticature,  I  know  to 
be  perfealy  accurate.  **  lU  ic  fonneot  es  rood,  lumiinet  et 
ftmnKi,  maia  k  main,  le<  jnedt  Inen  en-dedant,  let  loagnn  eB> 
lottn  loagn  det  hommn  pendantea  aar  le  cou-de-pied  et  les 
olona,  commc  a  de*  |rigeoiii  putn* ;  lea  damet  coorenn  def 
^>au1e(  jniqu'  a  la  ceinture  d'lme  peliite  dont  le  poil  cH  en-dehon, 
tendoDt  homblemeot  le  TMtre  et  rentraot  let  fettei;  daiu  eette 
poatDTc,  voua  mjtz  kor  bna  ae  rcAuier  iiietliodii]aenieDt, 
comitie  (iaalei  tirottdedenierel'^pauleparim  fild'arcbal;  lean 
piedi  aller  et  vtair  en  .rntoK  tema  de  I'srant  en'arrieret  de  I'ar- 
riere  en  iraiit ;  Ic  dot  road,  le  col  rmde.  Tail  atnjnde,  ae  tonrner 
CD  eadence  de  drobe  I  gaodtc^  de  gauche  \  droStet  et  avaocer 
unn  gnichenient  et  nonchalanwnant,  comme  im  nrnlet  fatiga£ 
^  tonne  en  broyaot  la  narette. — On  imagjoe  bien  que  la 
ttanque  est  aoari  nKmotone  et  autai  mitfratie  que  la  daoie,  ce 
•out  lea  tygimu  qai  lOnt  chargta  de  }ear  cluttooiflfr  lea  oralka^** 
(Hift.  <k  ia  MoU,  et  de  la  Valach.  p.  157.) 
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Aeir  lives  bv  conversatioo  void  of  interest, 
and  the  awkward  display  of  self<importuioe ; 
and  to  conta^ous  is  the  example  that  even 
the  foreign  merchants  hurry  from  their  aTO« 
cations  to  present  themselves  at  the  palaoe 
of  the  prince,  lest  periiaps  their  servants 
sfiould  disdun  to  wear  a  livery  which  is  not 
every  day  e^cposed  in  tiie  avenues  of  thft 
court. 

The  chief  officer  of -t^e  court  is  d»  jm** 
ietnikj  or  marshal :  he  is  usually  a  Greek, 
and  is  the  chief  medium  of  commuoication 
with  the  prince,  as  well  on  subjects  of  busi- 
ness as  for  the  distribution  of  fevours.  He 
carries  the  mace  before  the  prince  in  publio 
ceremonies,  and  remains  standing  on  the 
ttde  of  the  throne.  Hie  comntiMO,  or  master 
'  of  the  horaei  is  also  a  Greek ;  his  most  im* 
portant  function  is  on  the  festival  of  S^nt 
George,  when,  in  imitation  of  the  customs  of 
the  Ottoman  court)  the  horses  are  led  out 
to  grass :  the  eommisto  closes  the  procession, 
mounted  on  the  horse  with  which  the  prince 
on  the  day  of  his  public  Midieuce  had  beef)  ho* 
'Doured  from  the  sultaq's  stables,  and  which,  as 
irell  in  the  stables  as  in  all  public  ceremonies, 
occupies,  in  right  of  its  form^  master,  thQ 
place  of  honour.  The  gramm(tticQSt''OT  Qreek 
3 
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fecretary,  corre^nds  with  the  prince's  resi- 
dents at  the  porte  on  public  business,  and* 
^nplojs  q,  great  number  of  subftltem  clerks 
in  writing  official  and  complimentary  letters 
to  the  public  agents  in  the  principality  anc} 
the  neighbouring  province.  The  portar- 
bashi  officiates  as  master  of  the  ceremomes 
to  all  Turks  of  distinction:  he  introduces 
them  to  the  prince's  audience,  and  carefully 
attends  to  the  performance  of  all  tlie  honours 
and  services  which  they  are  qualified  to  es» 
pect  or  require.  These,  as  also  the  chief 
bfrtfort  and  oth^r  great  officers,  wear  theiv 
b^rds** 

,  *  This  numeratloB  of  the  officen  of  die  prisfc't  htmidMlt 
triH,  I  an  penaaded,  be  tbou^t  sufficient  [  and  b  will  not  be 
refund  from  •&«  iri>o  wat  only  ■  trailer  tluw^  the  conntiy, 
H*-  dncijhe  tbe  b^  hkI  loaitdiDg  title*,  and  the  nnpoitint  fiiiw^ 
tioni,  (if  «  npnmpuf  train  of  ofEcen,-vbQ  Ure  in  idlenew  and 
)axuT7i  and  are  priyilegnl  to  plunder  the  wMiitaiitai  became  thej 
qcraannallf  pretcw  Vf  the  prince  hie  pipe,  Ui  cofiee,  or  hia 
Vae,  aaii  purchaae  ■li^wn  w^  ni^-^api  for  hi*  Ki^uieH  and 
1u>  aerese  hmij.  «  Not  ■ouveiTuia''  (aayi  BaUr,  p-  SM)  **  «> 
prefunt  le  ca£i^,  op  cUnt  X  leur  toilette,  n*on(  plo*  gu^  bcwin 
^  granda  ■e^;neur«  po)ir  fe  (aip  tUumer  la  j^.  ou  ae  -bm 
ynfaqMcr  let  bMtea." 

"  Qltand  le  piiace  TB  a  I'iglitp  oa  alaproineiiade  poor  lefaire 
fOtr  L  ica  n^eta,  p  eit  ordinairemcDt  tuiri  jtr  tous  lee  offideia 
4ei)t  Jc  Tiena  de  parler.  Aprci  la  pro^eanoa  dea  rfcolett  da 
|plod  Fovveit  de  bCkn,  je  ne  connoia  ii««  dt  phia  in^NMant  ni 
4t  pint  p^dteoff  iioe  oette  nurche  4u  iw^fd^."  Car% 
^  18}. 
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•j^*-  ITie  prince's  body  guard  conajats  of  delist 
and  tufenkgis  (musqueteers).  These  men  are 
cb»fly  jUbaniaos  of  the  Greek  communion* 
wtib,  like  their  Mahometan  countrymen,  en- 
list as  mercenaries  in  any  service  which  offers 
a  proportionate  reward :  they  interfere  in  all 
the  intestine  dissensions  of  the  empire,  and 
they  unite  with  the  bands  of  robbers  who 
infest  the  Turkish  provinces.  The  Albanians, 
whose  ancestors  embraced  the  religion  of  Ma- 
homet oiily  to  avoid  the  greater  evil  of  a 
general  proscription,  are  negligent  in  tlkeir 
observance  of  its  practices,  and  unsteady  in 
their  belief.  Professed  Mahometans  have 
even  related  to  me  the  miracles  of  Christian 
^a^nts  in  behalf  of  the  independence  of  their 
country  whra  it  was  invaded  by  the  Turks„ 
though  Mahometan  Alt>anians  disd^n  to 
accept  of  service  under  a  Christian.  Those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
princes  are  fellows  of  determined  cou- 
rage, expert  in  the  use  of  their  6re-arms, 
and  marked  with  scars  gained  in  war  or  robr 
bery:  they  seem  indeed  scarcely  to  make 
any  distinction  between  these  different  pro*^ 
fessions,  but,  as  both  are  dangerous,  so  thejr 
esteem  them  almost  eqimlly  honourable.  S<nnt 
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Chri^an  AlbanieUis,  who  served  as  an  escort 
to  a  Greek  prince  with-  whom  I  once  tra- 
velled through  a  part  of  Turkey,  boasted  of 
their  achievements  in  plundering  the  cara- 
vans, and  pointed  out  to  me  the  spot  where  ' 
they  had  lain  in  ambuscade  in  one  of  the  de- 
files of  the  Hoemus,  balkan.  Prince  Ipsi- 
lanti,  to  reward  the  fidelity  of  a  Sclavonian 
who  had  served  him  as. a  gardener,  raised  a 
company  of-  Sclavonian's,  on  his  being  ap- 
pointed to  the  principality  of  AVaJIachia  in 
1802,  and  these  men  do  duty  in  his  palace 
at  Bukarest,  and  officiate  as  his  body-guard.' 
Their  insolence  surpasses  even  that  of  the 
Turkish  soldiery.  I  saw  a  party  of  these 
lawless  ruffians  returning  in  triumph  from 
having  avenged  the  honour  of  their  corps  by 
the  infliction  of  a  degrading  punishment  on  a 
h«yar.  One  of  their  company  had  pursued ' 
a  girl  into  the  house  of  her  master,  but  had 
been  forced  to  abandon  the  pursuit,  and' 
after  some  rough  treatment,  which  his  beha- 
viour necessitated,  had  been  thrust:  out  of  the 
house  by  the  servants  of  the  family.  The 
crime  was  expiated,  under  the  authorization 
of  the  prince  himself,  by  the  boyar  pubHcIy 
undergoing,  in  the  court-yard  of  his  own 
house  aad  in  the  presence  of  the  populace/ 
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the  punyunent  of  the  bastinado  cia  the  soles 
of  his  feet. 

"Hie  preadent  of  the  divan  in  each  prin-  - 
cipality  is  tlie  archbishop  or  metropolitan, 
who  is  consideied  as  the  head  and  oracle  of 
the  law,  from  the  ascendancy  of  his  sacred 
character  over  the  minds  of  an  uncultivated 
and  superstitious  people.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  divan  are  the  great,  public  fiino- 
tioouies,  whose  titles  of  dtornik-maret  logth- 
theti^marct  ^athari  oi  hetmanyVestiar-mare, 
&C.  correspond  with  those  of  chief  justice, 
chancellor,  generalisamo,  and  treasurer.  Ma» 
ny  of  these  officers  are  men  of  the  first  class 
of  nobility,  and  natives  of  the  country,  es- 
pecially the  treasurer,  in  whose  situation  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  financial  re- 
sources and  the  most  efficacious  methods  of 
extortion  is  essentially  necessary.  The  iii- 
ferior  members  of  tiie  divan  have  no  voice 
^ther  in  deliberating,  or  in  deciding,  on  any 
measure:  they  merely  affix  their  signatures 
to  all  public  acts. 

The  divtm  is  the  high  court  (rf  judicature. 
It  receives  appeals  from  the  inferior  tribunals, 
and  its  sentence,  if  confirmed  by  the  piince 
in  the  extraordinary  sitting  which  is  held 
twice  in  every  week,  is  final.    The  criminal 
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tribunal  is  composed  of  noblemen  of  the  ae» 
cond  class,  Wbo  must  have  passed  dmragb 
the  inferior  offices  of  the  divan.  All  crimi* 
nal  proceedings  are  exunined  every  Saturday 
by  the  prince  himself,  who  is  attended  on 
this  occasion  by  the  armasc,  or  governor  of 
the  puUic  prisons.  Ilie  usual  puniidmienta 
for  slight  ounces  are  whipping,  or  public 
labour  for  a  length  of  time  proportioned  to 
liie  nature  of  the  crime:  in  instances  of 
greater  enonbities  the  guiliy  perscm  w  pu- 
nished with  the  loss  of  hia  ears,  and  is  sen- 
tenced to  work  in  the  salt  mines  for  the  re- 
minder of  his  life.  The  punishment  of 
death,  though  not  wholly  abolished,  is  rarel/ 
inflicted ;  but  when  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  seem  to  necessitate  so  dreadiul  an  exf 
ample,  the  law  has  expressly  orduned,  that 
the  governor  of  the  pubUc  prisonat,  even  f^r 
the  sentence  of  death  against  the  criminal 
has  been  delivered  to  him  in  writing,  shall 
present  lumself  before  the  prince  three  se« 
vecal  times,  and  at  each  time  shall  repeat 
the  solemn  inquiry,  whether  the  prince  per- 
sisU  in  his  determination  of  shedding  humaii 
blood.  This  wise  and  salutary  regulation  is 
ascribed  to  Prince  Alexander  Ipsilanti,  and 
it  i»  just,  that  his  name  descend  to  posterity 
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among  those  of  the  bene&cton  of  Biankind  t 
if  his  successors  suffer  it  to  &U  into  disuse  or 
to  degenerate  into->a  form  of  ofitoe,  diey  will 
acquire  the  habred  of  all  good  men,  az>d  their 
memory  will  cteserve  to  be  held  in  execra* 
tion*. 

The  boffars,  who  compose  the  divan  toA 
whd  arrogantly  assume  the  nmk  and  honours 
•f  heralitary  grandees  of  the  country,  aie 
in  reaUty  oiAy  rich  proprietors  and  unfeeling 
tax-gatherers.  The  boyars  of  the  most  an- 
cient families  indeed  a,^8ert,  that  they  are 
the  descendants  of  the  Slavi,  and  are  of  a 
dbtinct  race  from  the  people,  who  have 
^rung  from  the  alliances  of  the  Romans  with 
the  original  Daciahsf- ;  but  the  chief  distihc- 
tem  among  the  nobles  is  their  wealth  and 

'  *  Sec  Cnrtt  f.  186.  Onemziom,  &c.  p.  14A. 
.  t  Linqinndi  biih<^  of  Cmnou,  vm  mm  on  an  emhiny  t» 
^ontUDtiiioi^,  in  the  year  966,  to  aik.  in  rnarriage  a  dai^un' 
of  the  emperor  Romanns  for  the  son  of  Otho.  The  reigoii^ 
tasfemr  Nicephorus  Phocas,  in  a  conTcrMtion  at  tAAtt  refused 
^  thk  of  Ronuuts  tp  the  antijectB  of  OCao,  tiboA  he  caUed 
XAmbardA  and  Biibariaiu.  "  We  Lcmibardj,"  replied  the  pre- 
late, •*  can  ofier  DO  greater  inmlt  to  a  man  than  to  call  him  a 
Rom^i  a  name  which  anoDgtt  ng  denote*  whatever  is  base^ 
cowardly,  lordid,  depraved,  and  kiUTith." — Sacb  indeed  would 
have  been  the  general  pfunion  of  mankind,  if  the  earlier  hiitorj 
•f  the  Romam  faaA  not  outlived  the  republic 
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^Msessidns.*  T^  gWaf  lE^rity  of  th«'Mol* 
davian  and  Wallacbian  nobility  owe  llteir 
creation  to  the  sultan's  "eiiivodas,  for  even 
these  ephemeral  beings^  tbMe  fleetiBg  sba*' 
dows  of  royalty,  are  presumed  to  confer  by 
their  breath  a  permanency  of  dignity ;  and 
the  man  on  whom  they  have  once  conferred 
any '  office,  retains,  after  his  removal,  the 
title,  the  honour^  and  even  the  privileges  of 
nobility*. 

The  collective  powers  of  the  noUes,  consi-  p^,^^ 
dered  as  a  corporate  body  represented  by  the  *'^^*" 
divan  or  great  council,  are  specious  andnuga- 
tory.  The  divan  appears  to  intermeddle  in  the 
management  of  public  affairs,  but.  it  possesses 
no  real  authority ;  for  every  thing  is  in  feet  c<Mi- 
ducted  by  the  prince  and  his  ministers.  Thedi- 
van  is  more  especially  authorized  to  superintend 
and  control  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
the  public  treasure ;  and  the  signaturtes  of-  its 
members  are  necessary  to  give  authenticity 
.  to  the  annual  statement  of  the  account} :  yet 

*  Hie  widows  of  the  toyan  receive  pentiona  from  the  public 
treasuty  according  to  the  rank  and  quality  of  their  deceased  hua- 
banda.  General  Batlr  (chap,  iii,  p.  SOO)  much  approrei  of  Hat 
ipatiutiiMi,  vhidi  he  coiiHdert  to  be  an  acoaragemeiit  to  ma* 
trimODj  i  but  a  wise  goTenimeDt  would  perhaps  beu^  cootult  the' 
intemt  of  the'  communitj  \ij  checking  the  propa^tlon  of  luch  a 
wottUen  aobilitf . 
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tjteif  signaturep  .ixt  a  mere  nirma^ty,  tfliidl 
in  lack  serves  no  other  purpose  than  to  pre* 
Tent  die  h^yaC^l.'^xa  making  representationa 
to  the  porte.  agiMinst  th^  prince's  gavemmetiti 
sa  it.viptoaUy.ani^lsftny.iidiusation  on  theiif 
part :  9f  his  having  harawed  the. country  bj 
oppresnve  taxes,  or  levied  opntiibutiwis  with* 
out  their  concurrence. 
^fj^wrf  The  Greeks,  who  share  attiQng  themselves 
Jj*jj^  the  magistracies  and  other  pubUc  employ-* 
ments  of  wealth  and  dignity,  are  all  removed 
from  office  when  their  patron  is  deposed}  and 
are  obhged  to  quit  the  province,  unless  they 
can  obtain  the  consent  of  his  successor  to 
their  remaining  behind,  in  which  case  they 
engage  themselves  by  a  solemn  oath  not  to 
interfere  with,  nor  obstruct,  die  operations 
*  of  his  government,  nor  to  carry  on  plots  nof 
intrigues  ag^nst  his<  person  and  authority. 
If  they  have  married  women  of  the  country 
possessed  of  landed  estates,  and  have  con* 
bnued  peaceable  and  undisturbed  through 
three  successive  reigns,  they  are  reputed  to  have 
become  naturalized,  and  rank  among  the  fcoyflr* 
ornobility.  ThenobiUtyjaswellastheseculaT 
and  monastic  clergy,  are  exempt,  except  io 
the  event  of  extraordinary  demands,  from  all 
iniposts,  taxes,  and  contributions  whatever. 
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The  hoyars,  in  their  individual  capacity, 
tremble,  before  the  authority  of  the  prince: 
they  cross  themselves  when  they  enter  the 
palace,  in  order  to  avert  the  dangers  which 
beset  them:  on  approaching  the  presence 
chamber  they  compose  their  features  and  at- 
titude into  tlw  expression  of  servile  respect : 
few  among  them  are  permitted  to  kiss  the 
prince's  hand,  and  many  esteem  it  an  ho' 
nour  to  be  allowed  to  touch  his -robe,  oir  his 
feet. 

Xhere  are  no  Turkish  garrisons  in  the  in-  Torki* 
terior  of  either  principality.  They  are,  how-  '\^*^- 
ever,  surrounded  by  fortresses,  both  on  the 
Danube  and  the  Dniester,  which  are  com? 
manded  and  garrisoned  by  Turks,  who  also 
exercise  a  civil  jurisdiction  over  tjie  sur- 
rounding territory  to  a  certain  extent*.  • 

*  Chalitt  u  tttuatcd  on  the  Doieneri  M  the  loot  of  the  mottn' 
taw  wUcb  stands  on  the  right  tide  of  the  river  over  agiinst  Ka< 
tniniec  It  wat  knaeAy  coosidered  as  the  bulwark  of  die  Turk- 
iihea^ve  againtt  the  Rnuiant  and  Poleai  though  De  Tott,  who 
examined  itt  fbrtificadoni,  waa  of  opinioD,  that  it  could  not  ho)d 
OBt  three  dayt  against  a  regular  attack.  The  ftathttiii  of  Chotin 
is  sepoiated  from  Moldana  by  the  Pmth. — Bendrr,  in  Besaarabia, 
is  &inoiu  in  nxKlem  history  tor  being  the  chief  resideoce  of 
Charks  the  Twelfth  after  his  defeiK  at  the  battle  of  Pultowa. 
"nie '  Roman  military  road  terminated  at  Bender,  or  Tigine. 
Since  the  Djriefter  has  become  the  frontier  of  the  Turkigh  and 
Rtttsiui  OBpim,  the  Russians  have  boiit  tbe  town  and  fortr^ 
vox.  11.  A.  A 
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'  The  jurisdiction  of  tlie  princes  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia  does  not  extend  to  the  waters 
of  the  Danube,  so  that  there  is,  of  necessity, 
a  Turkish  magistrate  constantly  residing  at 
Oalatz,  in  order  to  determine  disputes  ot 
litigations  which  may  arise  between  the  na^ 
tives  and  the  Mussulman  traders,  as  well  as 
to  punish  offences  committed  beyond  the 
territories:  of  the  prince.  It  is  not  permitted 
to  Mussulmans  to  make  a  fixed  residence  in 
either  principality.  Those  whom  commercial 
or  state  afiains  oceasioAaily  bring  into  the 

of  Tyraspol  on  thf  side  of  the  rirer  oppo^te  to  Bender.— ^ii«r- 
man,  which  'is  alap  '  called  Bielgered,  is  at  the  mouth  of  the 
ZftBiMtn-.  -The'RugsianB  have  built  xai  fortified  a  towh^tfa  the 
opposite  shore,  to  wbich  they  hftre  gwca  the  name  of  OvUIi^mC 
from  a  luppoBition  (founded  on  a  misnomer  of  the  JJoldarian*^ 
who  call  a  lake  near  Aklpennao  Lacul  Ovldului,  and  reasonbg 
too  fiitile  to  rehire  coDfutaiioii)i  that  it  was  the  place  of  the 
banishment  and  death  of  the  Roman  poet.  Kilia  is  situated  at 
about  three  lea^^  from  the  Blaok  Sea,  on  the  }tft  bask  of  one 
eftheiir^  mouths  of  the  Danube,  wbich^  as_weU  at  the.  rigllt- 
IffiUich,  is  navigable  for  vesKela  of  gr«at  burdi^n.^ — /tmiK^.  I* 
Besaarabtai  js  B^uat^d  on,  tjie  north  sidq  of- the  Danube:  k  wu 
here,  that;  tt)^ merciless  Snwarow  nusaacMd»  witll0Utl<^W)Ct>(K>> 
4f  ^e  cq^Qjff^the  gairidon and  the  inhabitjtnts,  .after  uQ^Ting  ttvTi 
place  by  stpnn  a^,  \y^,^—IbrmrasaxafaA  \a  WjJlacb'ft'Ml  4*: 
angle  fanned ^j(iUte.^!ru  and  the  Da^utfe.rHGVT'^v'iMi  (llffti*. 
WaJlachn,\^pp|Dute  to  Ruschiuk.  The.  AaatiuD  tiaepp ,  wboi' 
had  t^Len  possessipjn  of  olus fortrata  during  th0.  la^t-  wft^  *!fln' 
witpris^anddriveik^ffQipicby.tbeTuikSi  whpcrOHftd  tke-.QiK 
nube^,ap^.^t^l^.lJipo,.iirth«aigtn,  ...   ../.  ■ 
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country,  are  lodged  in  the  khans  or  hoteii 
expreiuly  built  for  their  accommodation  in 
Yaasy  and  Bukarest,  which  are  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  government. 

The  divan  effendiy  or  Turkish  secretary, 
is  the  only  Mussulman  in  the  service  of  the 
prince.  His  business  is  to  write  official  de»* 
patches  to  the  Ottoman  porte,  to  read  and 
translate  the  Jirmans  or  orders  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  ^ve  judgment  (jointly,  if  re- 
quired, with  a  cadi  despatched  for  the  pur- 
pose from  one  of  the  neighbouring  fortresses) 
in  all  disputes,  in  which  the  interests  of  Mus- 
sulmans are  involved.  The  divan  effendiy, 
though  ostensibly  an  agent  of  the  prince, 
and  receiving  a  large  salary  for  his  services, 
is  however  to  be  considered  rather  as  an  of- 
ficer of  the  porte,  who  is  authorized  to  in- 
Bpect  the  conduct  of  the  prince.  His  influ- 
ence is  consequently  great,  and  his  pre- 
sence, by  overawing  the  prince,  assures  the 
observance  of  l^t  submission  and  respect' 
for  the  turban,  which  is  the  first  and  most 
durable  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
Gre^. 

The  commarfder  in  chief  of  the  national  ^'^^ 
force  is  named  hetman  in  Moldavia,  and  >»"'»"?• 
spatkari  in  Wallachia.    The  militia  in  eacli 
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principality  is  estimated  at  six  thousand  men, 
in&ntry  and  cavalry.  Once  a  year  each 
man  receives  a  sufficient  quantity  of  cloth 
for  a  vest  or  outward  garment:  their  horses, 
arms,  and  accoutrements,  are  provided  at 
their  own  expense.  The  advantage  which 
they  derive  from  their  profession  is  an  ex- 
emption from  taxation;  but  nothing  can  be 
imagined  more  vile  and  contemptible  than 
such  a  soldiery.  They  are  commanded  by 
captains  appointed  by  the  hetman  or  spatharif 
and  are  dispersed  in  the  capitals  and  in  dif- 
ferent posts  in  both  province;^. 

The  reduction  and  the  degradation  of  the 
militia  were  begun  and  completed  by  the 
Greek  pnnces  Nicholas  and  Constantine 
Mavrocordato.  It  is  uncertain,  whether,  in 
this  instance,  they  acted  in  compliance  with 
the  wishes  and  policy  of  the  porte,  or  with 


*  ■*  Lc  gntnd-lutraan  ttt  le  general  de  la  cavderie,  bqnelle 
(Kut  bin  K  monter,  avec  lei  fifreti  let  taabonre,  lei  capnaioei, 
lea  lieuteiuDU,  lei  oflicKn  ct  bai-offident  3u  aombre  de  vingt- 
a^  a  Tiagt-iiuit  hommea  habillei  de  Ueu.  L'aga,  lieulenant 
general  de  poliee,  a  toujoura  arec  Ini  un  rfg^eot  de  dix  loldats 
habiU^  de  ferd,  qui  joiata  *  U  garde  du  prince,  laqnelle  ett  de 
vingt  homme*  haHhis  debleu,  et  dix-hnit  hiUliei-de  rouge, 
formeDti  y  cpmprii  la  caTaletici  ua  corps  d'armfe  de  toixame 
et  seize  bommca  vmes  de  mouaqoetoni  la  pliqiart  uu  pUtine, 
et  de  couteniz  h  {thipart  aaoi  nuache."    Cam,  [t.  180, 18K 
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the  view  of  appropriating  the  funds,  levied 
for  the  purposes  of  national  defence,  to  the 
support  of  their  individual  autliority.  The 
natural  effect  of  the  measure  has  been  the 
absolute  annihilation  of  the  liberty  and  inde-  - 
pendence  of  the  nation  and  its  government. 
The  country  was  delivered  over,  without  fear 
of  revolt  or  even  of  contradiction,  to  the 
estortiOTis  of  the  porte ;  and  the  Turkish  in- 
habitants of  the  southern  bank  of  the  Da^ 
nube  committed  depredations  with  impunity  . 
on  the  Wallachian  territory,  and  exacted 
conti'ibutions  of  money  from  the  vaivodas  and^ 
their  lieutenants. 

As  military  governor  of  the  capital  the 
hetmah  is  honoured  with  the  neubeth  or 
Moldavian  music*.  He  holds  a  court,  and 
has  a  prison  in  his  own  house;  he  is  em- 
powered  to  inflict  corporal  chastisement  or 
pecuniary  fine:  his  office  is  consequently  lu- 
crative, and  his  authority  extensive,  and 
being  next  in  dignity  to  that  of  the  prince, 
18  usually  conferred  on  a  Greek,  a  relation  or 
favourite  of  the  reigning  prince. 

*The  priocM,  as  well  u  the  Turkuh  fuuiar,  have  a  band  of 
TurUah  mofidanB,  who  ^^  aulitw;  nnuic  eroyifiemoOBiatllc 
toiiTt>]raid  of  the  palace. 
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The  logothetis  are  th^  heads  of  tlie  office 
of  chancery :  they  keep  the  pubUc  registere, 
iasue  all  diplomas,  and  have  an  immediate 
jurisdiction  over  the  numerous  convents  and 
the  recluse  of,  both  sexes.  The  chief  logo^ 
theti  is  keeper  of  the  great  seal.  The  anna 
pf  Moldavia  are  the  head  of  an  os.  Those 
of  Wallachia,  a  raven  standing  on  a  hill, 
holding  a  cross  in  its  beak«  between  the  sm\ 
and  moon. ' 

The  d^ornihs,  or  chief  judges,  are  men 
versed  in  the  practices  of  the  divan  and 
courts  of  law,  and  acquainted  with  the  laws 
and  usages  of  the  country.  They  name  the 
judges  of  the  departments- 

The  vestiarii  or  grand  treasurer,  is  rfe 
movable  from  office  as  well  as  tlie  other  mi? 
nisters  of  state ;  but  the  third  treasurer,  who 
prmcipally  conducts  the  business,  and  whose 
situation  requires  expenence  and  local  know? 
ledge,  is  considered  as  permanently  possessed 
of  his  office. 

The  armasc,  or  governor  of  the  pubUc  pris 
sons,  exercises  an  immediate  jurisdiction  tivts 
the  chinganehs  or  gypsies. 

T4ie  laws  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  are 
professedly  those  of  the  code  of  Justinian, 
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bat  they  are  neither  studied^  understood,  nor 
ftJlowed.  AH  suits  are  determined  accord- 
ing to  precedent  and  established  usage,  which 
are-  unwritten  and  arbitrary.  The  judges 
constantly  refer  to  the  practices  of  the  court 
M>d  uncertain  traditions,  so  that  all  decisions 
are  ultimately  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  reign- 
ing prince.  Hence  confusion  and  disorder 
naturally  arise;  for  as  the  sentence  of  a 
prince  is  not  binding  on  his  successor,  con- 
testations are  interminable,  and  are  conti- 
nually reproduced.  Suitors  present  their 
petitions  to  ,the  prince  in  public  or  in  private, 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  petitioner,  tfee 
nature  of  the  case,  or  the  character  of  die 
prince.  These  memorials  are  reiad  by  Ae 
third  chancellor,  docketed,  and  referred  to 
the  appropriate  tribunal,  or  to  a  prelate,  if 
tlie  case  properly  fells  under  the  cogniamce 
of  an  ecclesiastical  judge,  if  the  parties 
acquiesce  in  the  sentence,  it  is  definitive ; 
otherwise  appeal  is  left  open  to  the  divan, 
and  thence  again  to  the  prince  in  council. 

The  agOt  general  of  infantry,  is  also  lieu- 
tenant of  police:  his  inspection  extends  over 
the  capital,  its  suburbs,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing district.     He  is  the  intendant  general  of 
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commerce,  makes  inquisition  into  the  statse 
of  the  pubHc  markets,  examines  the  weights 
and  measures,  and  the  quality  of  the  pro- 
visions exposed  to  sale.  He  punishes  fraud 
in  the  dealers ;  and  being  always  attended 
by  his  ofHcerSi  inflicts  the  bastinado  sum- 
marily, and  in  the  pubUt  streets.  He  abo 
exercises  a  severe  and  vexatious  jurisdiction 
over  the  miserable  women  who  purchase  from 
him  and  his  minions  the  privilege  of  living 
in  the  avowed  profession  of  infamy. 

The  ispravnici  are  governors  and  civil 
magistrates,  two  of  whom  reside  in  the  prin- 
cipal city,  of  every  district,  their  duty  is  also 
to  levy  the.  taxes  and  the  contributions  in 
kind  which  are  furnished  by  both  provinces 
for  the  use  of  the  city  of  Constantinople*. 

The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are  the  capi- 
tation tax  and  the  territorial  impost,  the 
salt-mines,  the  custom  duties,  and  the  taxes 
on  pasturage -f',    bees,   wine,    and  tobacco. 

*  "  Cei  itprafeDikt,  ainai  que  toiu  let  olEuert  publics  et  cnx 
de  la  cour,  D'ont  d'autres  appoiDCemeDs  que  la  permission  de  [hI- 
ler  et  escroquer  par-iAut  oil  ils  peuvent.  C'est  ici  oil  brille  I'eapnt 
des  Grecs  modrmes."     Caira,  p.  1 83. 

f  "  "Lei  patura|;es  de  la  Valachie  sont  si  boos  et  si  celebreS) 
queles  TOtsiDs  mttae  y  font  paner  tous  let  ans  pliuiears  millier* 
de  cheraux,  et  des  troupeaux  nombrem  de  b^u6  et  de  moaboot, 
qui  »'y  eDgraiaaeot."     Baiir,  chap,  ii,  p.  219. 
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The  capitation  in  Moldavia  is  collected  every 
month,  and  in  Wallachla  every  three  months. 
The  inhabitants  are  taxed,  not  individually, 
but  by  communities  or  villages :  they  fix 
among  themselves  the  rate  of  each  man's 
contribution,  and  pay  it  by  the  hands  of  the 
head-borough,  porcalaho,  a  word  which 
seems  to  be  derived  from  the  latin  parochus, 
as  it  denotes  the  exercise  of  the  same  func- 
tions. When  a  community  is  taxed  beyond  its 
means,  the  inhabitants  represeat  their  griev- 
ances to  the  ispravnic  of  the  district,  and  if 
their  complaint  be  disregarded,  they  have 
no  alternative  but  in  abandoning  their  vil- 
lage, and  dispersing  themselves  in  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  custom  of  farming  the  taxes  is  uni- 
versal :  the  contractors  advance  a  certain 
portion  of  the  purchase  money,  and  engage 
to  complete  their  payments  by  instalments. 
As  the  defenceless  peasantry  are  alone  liable 
to  taxation,  the  formers,  or  contractors,  are 
under  no  restrictions  as  to  the  means  to  be 
employed  in  collecting  the  taxes,  but  are 
empowered  to  exercise  every  expedient  which 
fraud  or  violence  may  dictate,  in  order  to 
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extort  the  last  mite  from  the  oppressed  sub- 
ject* 

The  chief  expenses  are  the  charges  of  the 
national  government,  the  payment  of  the 
tribute,  and  the  annual  presents  to  the. sul- 
tan and  the  ministers  of  the  porte.  TTie  sur- 
plus which  remains  to  the  prince,  is  said  to 
amount  to  a  million  of  piastres ;  but  it  is  liable 
to  incalculable  deductions  for  the  expenses 
of  maintaining  his  agents  at  the  porta,  and 
the  secret  services  which  the  ambition  of 
rival  candidates  makes  essentially  necessary. 

*  The  produce  of  the  {mat  of  the  different  taxes  ia  W>1- 
lachia  (id  the  yeu  1782)  and  in  Moldavia  (in  the  year  1785) 
wai  as  follows, 

Watl>chi>.  Molditin. 

Poll-tax  on  the  peasantry  -  -  Piutres  %200/)00        1,775,000 
Tax  OD   the    mai^Ir    (small    land-*) 

holderf,deBceadantsofthe  2o^iir/)(  200,000            25,000 

and  the  merchants     .     .    .     .      y 
Poll-tax  on  IS/XK) emigrant  families^ 

from  Traosilvaoia,   who  pay   lessN  144,000 

than  the  natives     -    .    -     -    .     J 

Salt  mines 800,000        800,000 

Costsm  dutiei SOC^OOO        200,000 

Tax  on  the  pasturage  of  sheep  and  cattle  280,000        170,000 

Tax  on  bees 70,000        190,000 

Tax  on  wine 60,000        SOO/XW 

Tax  OB  tobacco,  &c. 00,000         50^000 

3,610^000    2,840,000 
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TTie  capital  city  of  the  fffincipality  of  Wat-  cai»iai 
lachia  is  Bukarest,  and  that  of  Moldavia  is 
Yassy.  Bukaiest  is  situated  on  the  Dum- 
bovitza,  a  small  river*  not  navigable  except 
for  floats  and  rafts ;  and  Yassy  is  situated  <mr 
the  Vaslui,  which  runs  into  the  Pruth.  Both 
cities  resembk  extensive  villages,  rather  than 
the  seat*  of  government.  In  each  the  churches 
and  convents  are  the  most  conspicuous  fea- 
ture ;  and  the  palaces  of  the  hoyars,  sur- 
rounded with  their  spacious  courts  and  gar- 
dens, form  a  painful  contrast  with  the  habi- 
tations of  the  people  which  indicate  the  utmost 
misery.  The  walls  of  the  religious  houses 
are  covered  with  grotesque  representations  of 
smnts  wid  the  histories  of  their  miracles.  The 
churches  are  heavy  and  inelegant  buildings, 
J>edecked,  in  their  inside,  with  'pictures, 
which,  though  perhaps  they  may  inspire  de- 
votion, more  certainly  tend  to  vitiate  the 
taste  and  judgment.  In  the  cathedral  church 
a  throne  is  erected  for  the  prince,  and  ano- 
ther, somewhat  lower  and  leas  elegant,  for 
the  princess.  The  monasteries  and  convents, 
surrounded  with  solid  and  lofty  walls,  serve 
as  retreats  to  the  inhabitants  in  times  of 
danger,  and  secure  the  more  valuable  pro- 
perty of  |the  merchant  from  plunder  and  from 
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fire.  The  houses  of  the  principal  ioyars  are 
built  for  the  most  part  of  brick,  plastered 
and  white-washed.  It  was  formerly  the  cus- 
tom to  cover  the  roofs  of  the  houses  with 
shingles,  but  the  use  of  tiles  is  now  become 
more  general.  The  principal  rooms  are 
heated,  as  in  Russia,^  Poland,  and  Germany, 
with  stoves.  The  bazar,  or  general  market, 
consists  of  several  streets  covered  with  a 
shed :  the  shops  are  numerous,  and  are  ge- 
nerally well  supplied  with  merchandize  and 
wares  of  every  kind.  There  are  also  shops  in 
several  of  the  principal  streets,  but  the  most 
numerous,  and  thfe  most  frequented,  are  the 
taverns'  and  cellars,  in  which  the  common 
people  are  familiarized  with  the  practice  of 
every  kind  of  debauchery,  and  with  the  in- 
ordinate use  of  wine  and  ardent  spirits*. 

On  entering  the  cities  of  Bukarest  and 
Yassy  the  traveller  observes  the  singular  and 
extravagant  custom  of  flooring  the  streets  with 
thick  beams  of  the  finest  oak,  which  form  a 
kind  of  wooden  bridge.  Nothing  can  more 
strikingly  depict  the  improvidence  of  des- 
potism!    With   the   most  constant  care    it 

•  The  metropolitaoi,  the  bishops,  and  the  abbots  of  the  prin- 
cipal monaBteries,  as  well  as  the  ioyarj  of  the  first  class,  have 
each  a  wtne-cellar  in  the  captal  exempt  from  all  taxM. 
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would  be  difficult  to  remedy  the  effect  of 
continual  decay,  which  makes  the  passage  of 
the  streets  inconvenient  to  those  who  go 
in  carriages,  and  even  dangerous  to  those 
who  walk  on  foot.  The  waste  of  so  much 
fine  timber,  which  must  be  replaced  through- 
out the  whole  city  every  five  or  six  years, 
-  cannot  be.  justified  by  any  necessity.  The 
inhabitants  have  indeed  been  taught  to  be- 
lieve £uid  to  repeat,  that  it  is  impracticable 
to  lay  a  solid  pavement  on  a  boggy  soil ; 
but  it  will  hardly  be  admitted,  that  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  the  soil  opposes  the  same  ob- 
stacles, which  exist  in  no  other  part  of  Eu- 
rope, in  two  cities  so  distant  from  each  other 
as  Bukarest  and  Yassy.  It  is  only  the  short- 
sightedness of  despotism^  which  impoverishes 
posterity  to  gratify  the  present  selfishness, 
and  whose  works  are  adapted  only  to  its  own 
brevity  of  duiation,  which  could  reconcile 
itself  to  the  practice  of  expedients  so  destruc- 
tive of  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the, 
country.  Another  consequence,  which  natu- 
rally results  from  this  prodigal  appliication 
of  palliatives  to  an  evil  which  might  so  easily 
be  removed,  is,  that  the  air  of  both  capitals 
is  necessarily  polluted  with  the  vapours  of 
the  filth  and  stagnant  waters  wliich  collect 
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uDder  the  flooring  of  the  streets.  Hence 
both  Bukarest  and  Yassy  are  rendered  un-^ 
wholesome,  and  the  inhabitants  are  con- 
stantly afflicted  with  intermittent,  bilious, 
and  putrid  fevers.  None  but  the  common 
people  stir  out  on  foot :  an  equipage  is  in- 
deed an  article  of  necessity,  as  much  as  of 
luxury ;  but  the  motion  ex:perienced  in  g<Mng 
in  a  carriage  (wherever  the  streets,  as  it  con' 
tinually  happens,  are  out  of  repmr)  requires 
the  passenger  to  be  constantly  on  his  guard  ; 
for  the  horses  occasionally  plunge  as  deep  as 
their  chests  into  a  bog  of  filthy  water,  in  al' 
most  every  street  of  the  city,  except  that 
which  leads  to  the  prince's  palace  ;  and  it  is 
as  much  with  a  view  to  prevent  inconveni- 
ence or  danger  from  this  circumstance  as 
from  etiquette,  that  men  of  a  certain  rank, 
and  the  foreign  consuls,  are  preceded  by 
servants,  carrying  before  their  carriages  a 
kind  of  torch,  maschallakf  peculiar  to  thtMe 
countries,  which  bums  several  hours  in  the 
hardest  shower  of  rain  without  being  extin- 
guished. 

Yassy  is  surrounded  by  hilW  of  the  greatest 
beauty,  which  aiford  the  finest  situations  for 
country  seats,  but  which,  in  most  iiutances, 
ue'occufoed  by  mcmasteries. 
6 
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In  mftfibars  of  reli^on  die  government  of 
botii  prinoip^bties,  in  imitation  of,  or  in  obe- 
dienceto,  the  Turkish  maxims,  exercises  tole- 
ration. Tiie  catholics  are  numerous,  and 
ane  distihguehed  from  the  other  inhabitants 
by  the  greater  regularity  of  their  conduct. 
The  catholics  were  formerly  under  the  pro- 
tection of  tiw  kings  of  Poland,  but  as  it  was 
stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  Yassy,  that  fo- 
reigners should  not  possess  landed  property, 
'  ^eir  reli^on  was  placed  under  the  common 
protection:  of  the  national  government.  All  ' 
other  sects  and  relt^ons  are  equally  tolerated : 
the  Lutherans  have  a  church  in  Bukarest, 
and:  the  Jews  a  great  numbej  of  synagogues 
in  botii  provinces. 

In  Yassy,  as  well  as  in  Bukeu^st,  there  are  pu^,^c 
physicians. who  are  maintained  at  the  expense  ^^^' 
of  the.pubhc,  to  whom  every  inhabitant  is 
authorieed  to  apply  for  advice  or  assistance  : 
^i^%  are  also  public  hospitals,  but  into  these 
the  lowest  state  of  misery  can  scarcely  in- 
duce t^  diseased  to  solicit  an  admission  :— - 
such  institutions  cannot  indeed  be  expected 
to..prodQce  beneficial  effects  in  a  state  of  so- 
dety/which  is  so  depraved. 

Educaition  is  ia  the  hands  of  the  priests,  but 
the  whole  of  their  knowledge  is  comprised  in 
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absurd  and  superstitious  opinions,  and  the  mo- 
rality which  they  inculcate  is  fitted  rather  to 
encourage  slavery  than  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  mankind. 

The  princes  are  compelled,  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  officers  and  meflseQger;^  of  the 
Turkish  government,  to  keep  up  a  numerous 
establishment  of  post  horses.  The  post  houses  ' 
in  both  principalities  are  usually  at  the  dist- 
ance of  four  hours,  or  leagues,  from  each 
other.  The  mode  of  travelling  post  is  in  a 
light  cart  drawn  by  four  horses  :  it  is  indeed 
expeditious,  but  fatiguing  and  unpleasant, 
as  the  traveller  is  inevitably  bespattered  with 
mud,  or  covered  with  dust ;  and  the  post 
carriages,  which  are  slightly  constracted> 
and  only  held  together  with  wooden  pegs, 
continually  break  down,  and  are  easily  over- 
turned. The  expense  of  travelling. post  is 
]jut  ten  aspers  an  hour  for  each  horse,  or " 
about  two  shillings  of  our  mcaiey  for  a  stage  of 
twelve  miles  with  four  horses.  The  roads,  in 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  are  so  bad  that 
I  entered  Bukarest  with  thirteen  horses  har- 
nessed to  the 'same  carriage  which,  throu^ 
the  greatest  part  of  Germany,  had  required 
only  two.  The  cabinet  couriers,  whom  the 
princes  despatch  to' Constantinople,  are  called 
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Hatarasch :  6.tber«,  who  are  -  employed  only 
.in,  the  principaTities,  are  called  lipcan. 

The.  education  of  the  boyar$  is  little  supe-  Mannen  ar 
rior  in  point  of -real  utility  to  that  of  thco^^"^'- 
comnton  people.  The  children  are  instructed 
by  priests  in  the  houses  of  their  parents,  and 
are  surrounded  by  chinganefis,  who  corrupt 
them  by  abject  servility  and  a  base  compU- 
ance  with  all  their  caprices.  Formed  by  such 
.  tutors,  they  pass  into  a  world  of  hypocrisy 
and  vice,  without  one  just  principle  to  regu-  . 
late  their  conduct,  without  one  generous  pur- 
pose, or  one  honourable  sentiment.  They 
adopt  indiscriminately  the  vices,  without  in- 
heriting the  vivacity,  of,  the  Greeks,  or  veil- 
ing them  with  that  delicacy  which  the  Greeks 
have  not  wholly  relinquished.  They  con- 
found whatever  is  most  degrading  in  luxury 
.  with  the  fmr  fruit  of  civilization,  and  in  their 
rude  adoption  of  European  manners,  they 
plunge  into  promiscuous  debauchery,  and 
indulge  to  excess  in  an  unprincipled  passion 
of  gaming  *.    Like  the  Poles  and  Hungariani 

*  "  I-ee  grands,  1«  cODrtiBan*  et  leg  gens  richea  iont  Uches  et 
rampans  derant  leurs  euperieurs,  uKopponablemeot  ten  avec 
leots  uiferieuTB :  I'argmt  'leur  fait  tout  Jaire  ;  ila  sADt  intriguanii 
tgitakon,  sasg-Bues  impitoyables  da  p«uple,  opprcBseuri  da  , 
(bible,  aereres  envers  leurs  sujett,  et  tyrans  dans  leurs  nuusons." 
Boiir,  chap,  ii,  p.  334.  ■<  Ce  qu'il  y  a  de  lingulier  chcf  ler 
VOL.  II.  B    b 
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the  hoyaT$  inherit  a  taste  for  magnificent 
dresses  and  splendid  equipages :  they  love 
balls  and  public  entertainments,  but  their 
assemblies  are  rude  and  tumultuous.  Their 
tables  are  open  to  etery  person  of  their  ac- 
quaintance, but  are  inelegantly  served.  In 
the  cities  they  are  forbidden  to  form  con- 
nexions of  intimacy,  or  even  to  keep  up  in- 
tercourse, whh  strangers ;  but  I  have  occa- 
sionally lodged  for  a  night  in  their  country 
seats,  and  was  always  received  and  treated 
by  them  with  a  plain  but  decent  hospi- 
tality.  ■ 

The  Greeks  adopt  a  more  than  Asiatic 
luxury :  they  sleep  after  dinner  on  their  so- 
phas,  whilst  a  female  servant  &n3  away  tiie 
flies  and  refreshes  the  air  which  they  breathe : 
they  exact  from  their  attendants  the  respect 
and  homage  which  they  have  seen  paid  to 
the  Turkish  grandees ;  but  feeling  within 
th^nselves  no  consciousness  of  personal  worth 
or  importance,  they  cannot  command  wilJi 
Turkish  dignity,  and  the  petulance  of  vMiity 
.betrays  itself  in  harsh  expressions,  and  in- 
sulting behaviour,  to  their  inferiors. 

despout  de  Moldatie  et  de  Vakchje,  c'est  que  Unite*  lean 
i^cbesses,  argent,  tujomc,  hardes  et  ameublenens  (ont  toi^oon 
dans  de*  nulles  ou  co£m  de  roTage,  comme  •'ill  dnoicM  par< 
ttr  a  cliaque  iDStant."     Ctrra,  p.  124>. 
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On  the  death  or  deposition  of  a  prince  the  o^^,,^ 
divan  assembles,  uld  immediately  assutnes  '""^ 
the  administration  of  public  affairs.  All  the 
creatures  or  dependents  of  the  prince  are  re« 
tnoved  from  office,  and  other  persons  are  ap- 
pointed, who  are  continued  in  authority  un- 
til  the  arrival  of  his  successor.  The  caima- 
cam,  or  lieuteniuit  of  the  newly  created  princ« 
announces  the  nomination  of  his  masteri  but 
does  not  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  govern* 
snent,  further  than  iii  superintending  the  coU 
lection  of  the  prince's  revenues.  The  fellen  ' 
sovereign  is  immediatdy  forsaken  by  his 
courtiers,  is  always  treated  with  neglect,  and 
sometimes  with  insult  and  abuse.  He  returns 
privately,  and  without  pomp,  to  Constanti- 
nople, where  he  retires  to  his  seat  in  die 
Fanal  or  on  the  shores  of  the  Bwphorusv 
With  the  usual  modesty  cirayah$  the  princes 
resume  their  fomier  habits  of  submisnon, 
and  the  esterior  of  humility.  Hiey  are  fol- 
lowed only  by  a  single  servant ;  but  at  home 
they  are  surrounded  by  a  princely  and  titled 
household:  they  allot  to  particular  officers 
distinct  portions  of  service,  and  pass  the  day 
in  planning  new  schemes  of  ambition,  or  in 
receiving  the  secret  homage  of  their  clients 
and  vassals. 

Bb2 
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By  virtue  of  a  clause  in  the  sixteenth' ar- 
ticle of  the  treaty  of  peace,  concluded  at 
.Kainargik  on  the  twenty-first  of  July  1774, 
the  court  of  Russia  obtained  a  right  of  in- 
terference in  the  internal  administration  of 
government  in  both  principalities,  arid  the 
Russian  ambassadors  at  the  porta  were  bu- 
■thorized  to  superintend,  and  to  control  by 
their  representations,  even  the  arrangements 
of  the  Turkish  cabinet  respecting  Moldavia 
;  and  Wallachia.  The  same  treaty  granted  to 
Russia,  in  the  same  manner  as  to  other  fa- 
voured nations,  the  privilege  of  appointing 
consuls  or  commercial  agents  in  ahy  port  or 
city  throughout  the  sultan's  doniinions.  The 
Ottoman  porte  resisted,  however,  for  a  long 
time,  th«  assumption,  that  this  privilege  ei- 
tended  to-  the  inland  provinces  situated  be- 
yond the  Danube.  After  long  discussions  the. 
two  imperial  courts  of  Vierina  and  St.  Peters- 
burg finally  established  their  pretensions,  aod 

:  in  the  year  1781  obtained 'from' the  porte  a 
formal  acknowledgment  of  their  right  to  ap- 

■  point  resident  ministers  iti  the  capitals  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  The  princes  them- 
selves had  secretly  fomented  tlje  opposition 
made  by  the  porte,  and  had  thrown  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  the  riegociation,  from  luo 
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apj)rehensi(>n,  that  they  theinselves  would  b« 
resltripted, inutile  exercise  of  their  prerogative 
over,  their  sujyects  by  dieir  conduct  being 
ti^^suhmit^ted  to  the  inspection  and  censure 
of.foreigners.  Wlien  the  conceesion  copldi 
bpvreirer,  hfi  np  longer  withheld,  they  eniea- 
vpfUf^.to  c^qsole. themselves  for  the  diminu-' 
tioft,  ofj  aut^^ority  by  theincense  which  was 
thus.  oC^red  to  their  vanity,  in  assimilating 
them^  by  th^  uew  and  extraord'maiy  ap-~ 
P<yijtipents,  ix>  the  sovereigns  of  the  iijde- 
peigidpu^^  ^!^^  of  Europe.  They  consequently 
ret^vedtbe  iipperial  consuls  with  all  the  ^rms 
opd  ceremonies  usu^y  observed  by  the  Ot- 
tom^uis  at  the.  pubJi,c  audience  of  ^reign  am- 


*  GenQaoyiud  Rutna  were  die  cqd^  couotnei  that  availed 
tl^maelrea  of  this  privilege  {which  u  coramoa  to  alltbeEdrb- 
pkto  powci>  who  have  treatiea  with  the  Qttoaaa  ptfrte},  uo^, 
the  ^rnch  national  sonFen^B  ai^iiitBd  m  thdr  reprewDtative 
;»  Greek  of  the  name  of  Stamui,  who  ^ad  freviwisSy  figured  at 
the  bar  of  the  aMcmU^i  in  the  processioo  of  the  depotiel  cS  the 
hmiuB  lace  which  tbi  bndetl  V7  Aaactunia  CJoou.  Cidzcn 
Stamati  was  hawerer  povDuUy  ol^ccU(»abIe,  and  the  Ottomwi 
niaisteTS  refiufd  to  ratify  the  privileges  conferred  on  an  enQao^ 
diized  ravah,  A  Dative  Frenchman  wai  therefoTe  named  cdjuol 
at  Enkarest  in  1795,  and  the  appointment  has  been  regalAiif' 
QuUnne^r  The  £n^Ufh  iunbauador  at  Conttantinople  alio 
names  an  ageiit  for  the  express  purpose  of  forwarding  the  ortr- 
)^  despatchei  of  the  £ait  India  cOn^aay. 
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The  house  of  Austrift^  the  chief  object  of 
whose  government  is  the  wel^ire  and  prosr  . 
perity  of  its  subjects^  prescribed  to  its  agents, 
u  tb^r  principal  duty,  the  p^e  of  improve 
ing  and  extending  the  nq,tioni^l  commerce, 
Various  grants  aqd  privileges  were  obtained 
from  the  porte,  ^nd  equitable  regulations 
were  established  to  protect  the  persons  and 
property  of  the  Austrian  subjects,  both  mer- 
chants and  graziers,  in  each  principality. 

The  commerce  of  Russia  with  the  states  of 
Turkey,  though  by  no  me^ns  inconsiderable, 
was,  however,  an  object  of  inferior  import- 
ance to  a  government  occupied  in  schemeit 
of  conquest  and  aggrandizement,  {t  ha^ 
been  indeed  unequivocally  expressed,  ,  on 
several  occasions,  that  the  possgssion  of  both 
province^  entered  into  the  views  of  tl^e  9o,urjt 
iof  St  Petersburg,  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  between  Bussia  and  the  porte  in  the 
year  J711.  Pepietnus  Cantemir  was  named 
to  the  principality  of  Moldavia,  from  the 
reliance  of  the  Turkish  cabinet  oij  his  mili- 
tary talent^  an4  his  tried  ^delity.  Cantemir, 
however,  had  ^arce]y  taken  possession  of 
his  government  when  he  sent  a  trusty  mes^^ 
senger  to  the  czar  with  an  offer  of  himself 
^4  his  principality,  *'  esteeming  it  hettq:^ 
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to  suffer  with  Christ,  than  to  wait  for  the 
deceitful  treasures  of  Egypt."  Such  ia  th^ 
specious  colouring  with  which  the  historian 
endeavours  to  gloss  over  his  own  rebellion, 
but  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  he 
was  not  actuated  as  much  by  ambitious  im- 
pulse as  by  christian  zeal ;  for  he  had  care- 
fully stipulated  in  hui  treaty  with  the  czar, 
that  the  sovereignty  of  Moldavia,  which  was 
to  be  restored  to  its  antient  extent,  should 
be  made  hereditary  in  his  femily,  imder  the 
auspices  of  the  Russian  monarchs.  His  Chris- 
tdaa  subjects  listened  no  less  than  their  prince 
t6  the  suggestions  of  prudence,  and  preferred 
the  dominion  of  the  porte  to  that  of  the , 
Rusgoans,  whose  inhumanity  they  had  fre* 
quently  experienced.  The  ill  success  of  the 
war  thwarte4  the  ambitious  views  of  the 
Kus^n  monarch}  and  Cantemir  himself  was 
s^ved  from  the  resennnent  of  the  Turks  only 
by  the  honourable  pertinacity  of  Peter,  who 
refused  to  surrender  him,  and  by  the  arti- 
fice of  the  czarina,  who  concealed  him  in  her 
<fwn  carriage  and  asserted,  that  he  had  quit* 
ted  the  camp*, 

•  S«e  Voltaire,  hiit.  de  Charles  XII,    Ut.  5.     Cutcmil'k 
Ottwnan  iaateiy,  p,'4a2,    life  itf  DaaMrint  Cvuemuj  pnsej  ' 
ffMotdaviv 
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In  the  year  1770,  when'Mbldavia  was  oc^ 
cupied  by  the  Russian  trobps  under  Field* 
Marshal  Count  RomanzofF,  her  imperial  Ma- 
jesty, by  her  public  letters  which  were  read 
six  times  in  all  the  churches,  declared, 
that  the  principality  should  remain  eternally" 
under  her  protection,  and  be  no  more  sub- 
jected to  the  Turkish  yoke*.  Circumstances, 
however,  compelled  her  to  desist  from  her 
pretensions,  and  Bessarabia,  Moldavia,  and 
Wallachia  were  restored  to  the  Ottoman 
ports  by  the  treaty  of  Kainargik.  Some 
vague  clauses  were  however  inserted  m  oirder 
to  guaranty  tHe  aiicient  privileges  of  the  m-. 
habitants,  and  to  authorize  the  mediation  of 
the  Russian  government  in  their  behalf.  Tliese 
clauses  were  ratified,,  the  rights  iind  duties 
of  the  subjects  were  more  fully  expTained^ 
and  the  guarantee  of  Russia  acknowledged, 
by  ^  khatt'y  sheriff  or  proclamation  signed 
by  the  sultan,  dated  in  the  year  1784!.  The 
treaty  of"  Yassy  stipulated  a  further  abridge- 
ment of  the  sovereignty  of  the  _porte  over 
the  princes  and  the  tributary  inhabitants ; 
but  the  Turks,  who  submitted  with  reluc* 

*  Sec  OiMTTazioiu,  tft.  p.  19^  now 
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tsmt%  ti>- the  bnmiHatrott,  have  eltiddit'a's^Gt-' 
compliance'  vitb  tiieir'  engagemehts^  and't^- 
thfeir  conliniial  infitactiofts  of  the  treaty  h&va- 
Airnished  the  RussKUis-vilit  endless-  subjects 
of  complaint  attd'  remonathmce,-  Tile  Jast^ 
act  of  RiiBsiaV  interference  was  in  the  year 
iSbQf  when  Prince  Ipalanti  was  promoted^ 
to  the  gbvermnent  of  Waltechiaj,  and  Prince 
Murusi  to  that  of  Moldavia,  with  the  express- 
condition;  which  it^  obtained  through;  &e 
negOciations  of  the  Russian  minister  at  1^ 
ports,  Aat  neillier  of  thenf  should  be  r&-,- 
mpved  from  office,  if  they  were  not  proved- 
guilty  of  an  offence  which  thk  RusBian  mini- 
ster should  deem  sufficient  tO'  justify  ^it 
deposition.  It  must  howevei*  be  con&ssedv 
that  such  a  state  of  thing?  has-  by  no  mesmsi 
contributed  to  the  advantaige  either  of  the 
governors  or  the  people.  Tiie  porte-  is  in-- 
su!tetf  by  the  ostensible  limitations  of  its  sove- 
reign authority,  but  is  not  restrained  in  the 
actual  oppres^on  of  the  inhabitants.  It  id 
vain  indeed  to  expect,  that  the  interference 
of  a  foreign  power  between  a  prince  Mid  hi* 
subjects  can  ever  be  productive  of  beneficial 
effects :  but  it  may  be  questioned,  whedier 
it  ever  entered  into  the  contempUfion  of  the 
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Rsstian  cablet  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  t^e  inhabitaots  of  Moldavia  ftnd  Wallachia, 
since  no  instance  can  be  produced  of  any 
exertion  of  influence  on  the  part  of  the  Rus- 
sian consuls  to  alleviate  the; sufferings  of  the 
people,  to  check  and  restrain  the  tyranny  of 
the  Greeks,  pr  to  promote  any  plan  for  the 
permanent  good  of  t^e  miserable  inhabi- 
tants. 

The  present  eventful  crisis  involves  the 
fete  of  the  world.  On  the  depision  of  the 
question  which  is  now  at  issue  respecting 
Moldavia  and  Wall^ichia  depends  the  existence 
of  the  Ottoman  empire.  These  provinces 
cannot  lOng  remain  under  a .  divided  sove- 
reignty, nor  can  they  r^se  themselves  to  in- 
dependency on  the  powerfiil  empires  which 
surround  them  cm  every  side.  «If  th^  be 
restored  to  the  Ottoman  parte,  they  must 
still  owe  their  p'reserrataon  to  foreign  influ- 
-  «ice,  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  the 
Turkish  government.  Under  the  dominion 
of  Austria  they  would  oppose  an  insurmount- 
able barrier  to  the  furthet  progress  of  Russia. 
If  they  remun  annexed  to  the  Russian  em- 
pire, the  l)anube  will  roll  in  vain  between 
th^  Turks  ^d  di«ir  ^vetei^te  e^en^^a :  th^ 
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dissolution  of  the  Ottoman  power  wiil  inevit- 
ably follow;  an  «vent  which  cannot  be  con- 
templated in  its  consequence  without  thft 
pio»t  serJLOuii  appreheiwoiUt 
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fhytkal  hittoty  qf  Byzai. — Ckalcedon. — Situation,  toil,  and 
clifiiate  qf  R/taniiujn.—£xtau  qf  the  ancient  n'/y.— ^A'fua- 
tioa  qf  its  ports. — The  haven  qf  CoitUantinaple.—Adoan- 
tageoui  position  qf  Iht  JEoiiem  nutropoUi. — 7%«  'Bosphena, 
— Ancient  extent  of  t)a  Euxine  tea. — The  Propontit. — TTte 
Hetteipifnt. — 7^  itland  Letux. — Curau  Achillis. — Etta,' 
iliihments  qf  the  ancicTit  Greeks  on  i^  northern- thora  tf  lie 


TflE  foondations  of  the  city  of  ByTantium,  Pbyrfcj 
according  to  Diodonis  Sieulus,  were  laid  in  Bro- 
ths time  of.  the  Argonauts  by  Byaas,  who 
then  reigiied  in  the  neighbouring  countiy. 
Eusta{hius  says,  that  Byzas  arrived  in  Thrace 
before  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  and 
settled  there  with  a  colony  'from  Megara. 
Some  ancient  medals  indeed  beat*  the  nunc 
'  and"  head  of  Byzas,  with'thti  prow  of  a  ship 
(m'the'  reverse,  but  Velleius  Pateixjulus  as- 
cribes the  founding  of  Byiahtium  to  die  Mi-    . 
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lesians,  and  Ammianus  MarcelUnus  to  tbfl 
inhabitants  of  Attica. 

As  these  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  city 
are  marked  with  all  the  inaccuracy  of  remote 
tradition,  I  am  tempted  to  appeal  from  them 
to  the  unerring  history  of  nature. 

The  inner  extremity  of  the  haven  of  Con- 
stantinople is  distinguished  by  the  confiuence 
of  two  little  streams,  which  flow  from  the 

,  north-west  and  the  north.    In  the  present 

.  age  they  take  their  names  from  (he  adjoin- 
ing villages  of  Ali  Bey  keui,  and  Kiahat 
khana ;  but  they  were  anciently  called  Cy- 

-  daris  and  Barbyses,  and  were  revered  by  the 
Byzantines  as  the  source  of  the  prosperity, 
and  even  of  the  existence,  of  their  city. 

The  pagan  mythology,  where  its  language 
can  be  clearly  understood,  seems  to  have 
been  calculated  to  explain  the  operations  of 
-nature,   and  to  describe  the  varied  pheno- 

.  mena  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  Tbe 
first  language  in  use  among  men  was  pic- 
turesque and  metaphorical :  every  object  of 
nature  was  endued  with  individual  animation^ 
and  the  motions  of  matter  were  represented 
as  the  oiTspring  of  passions,  similar  to  those 

.  which  agitate  the  human  breast.  They  per- 
sonified'die  earth  under  the  name  of  lo,  and 
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the  form  of  a  (^w,  which  whs  confided  to 
the  guardianship  of  the  never-slumbering 
Argus,  the  emblem  of  the  starry  heaven. 
Ceroessa,  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  lo, 
was  nursed  by  Semystra  the  iisighbour  of 
Bosphorus,  in  honour  of  ^hom  the  Byzan* 
tines  erected  an  altar  at  the  foot  of  the  pro- 
montory under  which  the  waters  of  the  Cy- 
daris  and  Barbyses  form  one  stream.  This 
spot  had  been  the  birth-place  of  the  homed' 
Ceroessa,  whose  amours  with  Neptune  pro- 
duced Byzas,  the  founder  of  Byzantium. 
In  this  beautiful  allegory  they  coinmemo- 
rated  the  irruption  of  the  Euxine  sea  into  the 
countries  which  now  form  the  Propontis  and 
the  Egean,  and  the  ongin  of  their  celebrated 
harbour,  the  Chrysoceras,  or  golden  horn, 
by  th«  union  of  fresh  and  salt  water  in  the 
valley  which  had  been  excavated  in  the  lapse 
of  ages,  by  the  silent  but  unceasing  agency 
of  these  humble  rivulets*. 

The  founders  of  Chalcedon,  a  city  of  Asia  cfaaindMb 
Mmor  fronting  Constantinople  on  the  east, 
are  censured  by  the  most  sacred  and  respect- 
able authority  pf  ancient  times,  and  by  the 


*  See  Petrtit  Gylliaa  de  Soapora  Tbracio,  L  ii,  c.  iii,  p.  lOS 
—105,  12010.  Logduni  Satarorum,  apud  Elzmrios  1632. 
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'fcoineanu^<«eoieiice  of  modern  writes,  ^t 
J  bating  overlooked  the.  site   of  ^yjantium, 
vhile  in  search  of  &  settlement,  ^d>  having 
^cau^ed  a  less  advantageous  'situation  .on  ibe 
'shmre  of  Asia.     When  the  .Megazeafia>,<XHi- 
suited  the  Pyliuaia  orecle  about  WldlPg  ^' 
•  town  on  tbe  coasts  of  the;  Prt^nti^,  ^ihpy 
"were  directed  to  establish  it  ovier:ag^mt  the 
tiiy  of  the  bhud;-  and  "•  never  was-  a  wi^er 
sentence  uttered,"  says  ToumefDrt,  :in  con- 
firmataon  of  the  opinion  ofMeg^hyzaa  gene- 
ral of  Darius's  troops*  of  Pt^ybiuS,  ofXa^ 
-  «itus,  and  of  Pliny,   for  the  Chaloedoqi^s 
had    disregjuxkd   the  opposite  haveri,    ^e 
'&)e8t>and  most  commodious  in  the  world,- 
and  had  t^osen  a  point  of  land  projecting  to 
sthe  south,  although  it  did  not  possess  eien 
the 'advantage,  of  a  sea^pdrt*. 

The  feeling  of  veneration  for  the  sacred 
"oracles,  or  an  unwillingness  to  contradict 
the  Pythian  ApoUo,  induces  me,  however, 
to  suspect*  that  the  rich  and  haughty,  mer- 
chants of   Byzantuim  either    usurped    the 

'  *  See  Toum^irt.  T.ti,  leU.'<riii,  f.  361.  Tacit.  umaL  L- 
xii.  Pol^  hist.  I.  IT.  Strabo.  geogr.  1.  vii.  Plin.  nat.  bin. 
1.  T,  c.  xxxii.  GylliuB  de  Boap,  Tbrac.  1,  iii,  c.  x,  p.  3>57; 
de  topograp.  Constant.  I.  i,  c  i,  ap:.  Baadtin.  Inip<  Orient,  t.  i, 
p.  349. 
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Jteiictibii  df  n  d£ity  as  a  cover  for  their  ins»- 
ImoBi  Or  that  they  insulted  their  neighbours 
by  Art  arbitrary  iilterpretatbii  of  the  oracular 
toigina:  For  it  is  inlpiety  to  believe^  that 
the  disapprobation  of  heaven  was  expresaed 
Qgainst  the  humble,  but  rational,  choice  of 
the  Chalcedtinians,  who  did  not  perhaps 
bverloofc  ih^  advantages  df  the  haven  of  By- 
ZMtiUm,  but  preferred  the  permanent  ad* 
Vantages  of  agriciilture  before  the  transitory 
prosperity  of  dommerce; 

The  promontory  of  Thraeei  which  stretches 
irito  tlie  Propontis  and  is  placed  between  two 
Seasj  whs  uriquegtioriably  the  inost  eligible 
situation  in  Europe  for  founding  a  city 
which  might  aspire  to  universal  dominion. 
If,  however,  a  small  c6lony  of  outcast  Me- 
gareans  could  ptissibly  have  btoti  influenced 
in  their  choice  of  a  settlement  by  sUch  consi- 
derations* their  vanity  must  have  been  de- 
spised, rather  than  encouraged,  by  Apollo.  . 
The  prudent  deity,  who,  frbm  a  love  of  con- 
sistency, condescended  to  admonish  the  shep- 
herd to  adapt  hifl  strains  to  the  humbleness 
of  his  station,  would  h^ve  checked  such 
tufgid  and  extravagant  ambition.  But  nei- 
ther the  Megareans,  nor  even  Apollo,  whose 
prescience  was   necessarily   limited   by   the 
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duration  of  polytheism,  could  possibly  coiv 
jecture,  that,  in  after  ages,  a  Christian  eni- 
peror  would  be  led,  by  superior-  inspiration^ 
to  confirm  the  censure  which  is  implied  in 
the  oracle*. 

The  town  of  Chalcedon  is  most  agreeably 
situated.  Its  territory  is  extensive,  and, 
being  well-watered  by  the  rivulet  which  an- 
ciently gave  its  name  to  the  city,  is  exceed- 
ingly fertile.     Its  distance  from  Constemli- 

•  It  ii  aoroewhat  extraordinary,  thst  the  local  arfvantageji  of 
ByZantinin  vere  not  otmou*  either  to  the  (buodera  of  the  pidi 
or  the  modem,  cityi  Constantioe  the  Great  has  been  careful  to 
instruct  posterity,  id  ooe  of  his  Uwit  that  he  laid  the  ererlastlng 
foundations  of  Conitantinople  in  obedieflee  la  the  commands  of 
God.  (See  Gibbon,  v,  iii,  p.  14.)  The  error  of  the  Byzan- 
ane^,  who  purposed  to  build  their  city  at  the  inner  extremity  of 
the  hariour  {See  Gyllius,  de  Bosp.  Tlirac.  1.  ii,  c.  iii,  p.  lOt), 
and  that  of  Constantine,  tvho  fixed  upon  the  plain' which  Keg  be- 
tween tbe  Sigeaa,  and  the  Rhcetean  pramoDtori«ti  for  the  seat 
of  his  new  metropolis  (Sec  Gyllius,  de  Boap.  Thrac-  V.  i,  p.  12. 
Gibbon,  *.  iii,  p.  1  J,  note  21),  both  of  which  were  prerented 
only  by  miracles,  justiry,  or  excuse,'  the  bliAdneSs  of  the  Chal- 
cedoaiana. 

Doctor  Gillies  is  so  fer  from  consideriog  the  advantages  of  the 
situatioD  of  Byzantium  to  be  evident,  at  least  to  Barbarian  ob^ 
serrers,  that  he  says  (History  of  ancient  Greece,  c.  12,  p.  55}, 
"  It  h  DOt  probable,  that  Xerxet,  or  his  ministers,  fcrmw4 
the  peculiar  security  of  Byzantium,  situated  between  the  Bos- 
phorus  and  the  Hellespont,  two  straits,  which  it  might  occa^ 
siooally  thai  to  an  hostile  navy,  or  open'  to  the  Beets'  of  cocn- 
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iiople  is  inconsiderable,  but,  being  screened 
by  its  position  from  the  nipping  winds  which 
rush  firom  the  north  through  the  straits  of 
the  Bosphorus,  it  eojoys  a  more  genial  cli- 
mate." In  the  spring,  vegetation  seems  se- 
veral weeks  mdre  advanced  on  the  Asiatic, 
t^an  od  the  European,  side  of  the  Bosphoilis, 
and  the  productions  of  the  soiV  are .  of  more 
vigorous  and  larger  growth.  The  coast 
abounds  with  fish,  and  the  harbours  which 
were  consti'ucted  by  the  ancient  inhabitants 
on  both  sides  of  the  isthmus,  the  jetties  of 
which  Eire  still  to  be  distinguished  ^,  afforded  . 
suiHcient  protection  to  such  vessels  as  were 
required  for  the  fisheries,  or  for  a  contracted 
tomnherce,  from  the  southern  storms.  Thet 
gallies  or  larger  vessils^  which  were  after- 
wards constructed  from  vanity  or  necessity^ 
wer'e  hauled  up  On  the  beach  and  secured 
ander  porticoes  during  the  winter  months. 

-  *  '•  Porfuiim  ali^oi  rbiita£  coTRiiitiir.'*— «  mtic  poitnl 
Abnitui,  et  molet  quodclie  exportantur:  atqae  ubi  olim  poitiii 
tta^s  oanbai  patebat,  nunc  idicnbi  non  patet  tcifhis,  ob  syrtei 
*t.  brcTia."— ^  ChalcedoKin  habuitie  portom  catena  clauaum, 
capieotem  ampliut  sexagiiiU  m.m,  patet  ex  Apjnino :  u  enim 
ait,  claiiiejn  ljiidi£datis  ib  portuin  Chalcedomorum  vi  iirupiHC, 
CatenaMjue,  qnibnt  ottium  poitus  clavdebaivr,  nipitie,  ct  qoatoar 
navea  etuiuMc  i  Hx^Dtaqce  ex  poitn  capus  aecum  a^HXiiK." 
Gylliua  de  Boip^  Thnc.  L  iii,  c  x,  p.  S61,  ^Gi. 
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J^^y  might,  however,  ride  at  anchor  ^^i^ 
■  ppri^ct  8»fG%y  in  t^iT  own  rteda  during  tl)« 
sun^mgr  se^apn,  vfhfsn  %h^.  north  winds  ge^- 
nex^Uy  prevail,  pr  find  shelter  in  the  friendly 
pgrt  of  Chrysopolis,  vh«a  strong  Uasta  ocf 
c^sipnally  issue  frpm  the  south*. 

wii'l^nT'      The  ^cities  in  the  vicinity  of  Ohalcedaa. 

V^ta-^  were  .flQwrisbing  Slid  hospitiible,  ond  dw>  id-f 
jacent  territory  waa  iahabited  hy  a  civilised 
peeple; .  The  ByeaDtineg,  oa  the  eoatrery, 
Vere  exposed  to  tiie  incursions  af  the  Thra* 
cign  barbarians:  and  the  city,  which  wm 
impr«gn&hle  to  their  rude  attaeka,  served  a* 
a  place  of  refuge  from  their  deso^ting  hofet 
,  tilitiesi".  The  neighhauring  country  is  rMg-?' 
ged  and  wonntsjinQus,  the,  soil  is  »mgraAeful, 
and  the  weather  io  the  winter  ?ea&on,  which 
i^  unusually  long  for  such  a  wathefn  lati- 
tude, partakes,  of  the  asperity  of  th«  interior 
ehroate  of  Thrace  Ij:.  No  lYood  grows  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Byzantium  >  but 
the  want  of  fresh  water  is.  a  ^  gi^ter  in-' 

•  Toumefort  (lett    viu,  p.  365)  says,  that  ^e  port  of  Scu- 
tari reryed  as  a  retWat  to  thegalliea  of  ChaJcedon, 

c!imfiteTieBwithtk«c(tfei9«i.4<#tassf*t«^'!<W&f'*J'fe''         : 
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c6Hveriifenc6*,  The  IiaVpbiir  alone"  consti- 
iiited  its  opulerjce,  arjtl  occasioned  its  envied 
sa|>efi6rit_y;  W  if  we  tnay  credit  the  asser- 
jiOh,'  iaat  fciicieiit  Byzantium  was  contained 
witliifi  the  circuit  of  t^e  rtfiodern  Seraglio, 
^vSA  t%6"  ^vantages  of  {lie  harttour  must 
hUve  Dee'ii'  So  restricted  "as,  in  a  gi-eat  de-p 
gifee,    (6    bfeCdme   nugatory    to  the    ByzAn-. 

*'  I  lUre  not  fcrgpuen  the  ayiaitaa,  or  holy  well,  near  the 
Stta^to  itoftl.  (Sei  Toiirnefirft,  lett.  r.)  But  it  U  toti  incon- 
ndersble  to  fbnn  an  e^ciptton  t6  tte  atsation  in  the  te^  Thii 
.  tcarcity  of  fre«h  water  within  the  tenitCiJy  of  Byzantium,  was 
probably  the  cauM  that  the  first  colonials  projected  to  found  their 
ifcttlement  in  d*  neighbotnliffodof  the  streams  at  the  head  of  tlie 
fiariibuf.  Lord  Sandwich  pHnitiMli  (Travels,  p.  346),  tl^iAtht 
iosurrectioa  at CoDitantiiiaple  in>  the  year  1 730,  S\iltati  Ahmed  col- 
Jected  a  nimiber  of  troopi  within  the  walla  of  the  Seraglio,  and 
anttif  tea  it  deTend  it  against  Ae  rebefc,  hut  tlfey  dimjiielled  him 
W  abUidbd  ^  d<tigd  4V  <^'f'^^  W^  witer.  I  kbow  Dbt  whit 
medDi  were  employed  by  the  Byzanticei,  during  the  three  year* 
aiege  of  their  city  by  the  emperor  Severua  (See  Gibbon,  v.  if 
p.  19S)»  to  obtain  a'coostanV  aupplj  flf  this  incSspensabfe  ar- 
tidK 

\.  De  Tab  ev^l  aMelt*  fMembtn,  ?.  i),  that  ffo  idiilh 
^  the  aneienl  S^aitiuUt  serve  at  firuent  for.  the  iouislarkt 
Ifi  the  ttragho  of  Ihe  grand  ilgtior,  and  as  he  piques  himself  o!^ 
^lot  having  peniaed  the  writings,  of  preceding  travellers,  he  pro- 
KaWy  bi*Ii^y«fit  to  be  aO.  Butthou^  we'iHaysuppbaetfte  name 
pf  I^^litiniA  to  hat^  reacHtd  him,  vn^ompanieU  hy  die  iD> 
ftnnarioQ  (tf  its  having  been  one  of  the  best  fonilied'  cities  of  ail- 
dent  times,  (lee  Pauaaniaa,  l;.  iv,  c.  31),  ye^  snrely  die/  •tffi'oO  d4 
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Barbie  du  Bocage,  in  the  critica}  analy^^ 
of  the  maps  and  plans  illustrative  of  Barthe* 
lemi's  travels  of  the  younger  Anacharsis,  de- 
livers it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  present  ex- 
tent of  the  Seraglio  corresponds  witii  that  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Byzantium,  except  that 
the  spot  on  which  the  mosque  of  Sancta 
Sophia  now  stands  was  comprehended  in  it. 
His  reasons  for  assigning  this  boundary  to 
the  city  are  no  doubt  well  founded,  but 
even  this,  if  con6ned  to  the  higher  and  in- 
land part  of  the  hill,  which  is  the  situation 
of  Sancta  Sophia,  as  it  could  afiurd  no  ad-; 
ditionaj  protection  to  the  harbour,  by  no 
means  removes  the  difficulty.  It  appears 
certain,  that  Byzantium  did  not  exceed  the 
extent  of  the  first  hill,  §ince,  during  the 
siege  of  it  by  Constantine  the  Great,  tliat 
«mperor  pitched  his  tent  on  the  command- 
ing eminence  of  the  second  hill,  where  he 
afterwards  erected  his  forum.  **  But  it  may 
be  supposed,"  says  Gibbon,  **  that  the  By- 
ZMitines  were  tempted  by  the  conveniency  of 
ihe  harbour  to  extend  their  habitations  on 

Tott  couH  hare  needed  no  iiucription  to  enable  him  to  diicrimi- 
nale  (wtween  the  masonry  of  andquity  (aee  Gylltut,  de  topogtsp, 
CoMtaat.  1.  i,  c.  i,  p.  S50)>  and  the  iiDtlulfiilDess  of  TurkUl) 
conatruc^Df). 
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that  side  beyond  the  modern  limits  of  the 
SeragUo*."  I  cannot  pretend  to  determine 
how  far  this  could  be  done,  so  as  to  preserve 
.  its  character  of  the  best  fortiiied  city  of  an- 
cient times,  while  a  considerable  (district,  in 
which  the  warehouses  of  the  merchants  were 
situated,  was  left  at  the  mercy  of  arf  enemy, 
who  might  possess  himself  of  the  ungnarded 
position  of  the  second  iiill.'  It  is  inconmst- 
ent  witli  tlie  customs  of  antiquity  .to  suppose, 
that  this  extension  should  have  consisted 
only  of  suburbs,  which,  from  being  with-? 
out  walls,  were  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
the  Thracians,  and  could  not  consequently 
ensure  the ;  conunand  of  the  harbour. .  A 
great  extension  canno^  however*  ba  allowed 
to  them  on  any  hypothesis,  as,  they  could 
not  have  been  carried  with  safety,  in  a  nar- 
row line  along  the  shore,  further  than  across 
the  bottom  of  the  bay  which  lies  between 
the  first  and  the  second  hill. .  .      ' 

Barbie  du  Bocage  places  the  three  porta  sito.t!on 
of  Byzantium  on  the  north  side  of  the  city, 
about  the  spot  where  the  .yalif  h^osh  of  the 
grand  signor,  now  stands,  for,  on  the  side  of 
die  Propontis,  there  is  no  shelter  for  large 


^  RonuD  lun.  T.  iii,  p.  1& 
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vessels,  and  none  even  for  bo^^,  much  be- 
low the  utmost  extent  of  B^antium.  But 
the  nature  of  the  shore  inntUdates  the  sup- 
position of  ports  in  such  a  situa^oo,  and 
barely  admits  the  possibility  o£  an  artifici^ 
basin,  or  quai,  for  the  landing  of  inerchao' 
dize*.  On  the  side  of  the  harbour,  Byzan- 
tium does  not  appear  to  have  extended  more  . 
than  four  hundred  fathonu  from  the  extxeoie. 
promontory.  The  waves  a£  the  Thracian 
Bosphorus,  which  run  impetuously  frwn  the 
northr-east,  dash  with  vic^enee  against  this 
obtuse  pomt  of  the  triai^le;  and  the  wafers, 
being  divided  by  the  interpoMtioi^  i>£  the 
promontory,  recoil  towards  the  west,  ia 
such  a  mighty  volame  as  to  sweep  the  har- 
bour through  its  whole  extent.  It  is  evident 
therefore,  that  a  current,  which  becomes  so 
vio^nt  ai'moet  in  the  point  where  it  St^ 
meets  resistance,  and  wher^  Nature  ha*  made, 
no  indentations  in  a  steep  aitd  ro^ky  shore,' 
could  not  have  aiforded  a  safe  retreat  for 

*  Gyllius  (de  Bosporo  Thracio,  L  ix,  c.  2,  p.  85)  describes  iicm 
Dionysius  the  situatioa  of  the  three  port*  of  Byzaatiam.  **  At 
ex  muiapane  erat-navigatioinsmum  Ceraslenitcr  ducoa*  primun 
piomoDtorii  Bos^rii  cooverHOnem,  circiuaflexionem,  sux  esc^ 
piebat  tres  portug,  quorum  medins  aaba  ■  proCuodus  h  czterii 
reobs  tegebatur,  ab  Africo  tutus  pnuiino  hod  erat :  deindf  turrit 
bene  magna  rotunda  continent!  jungriut  ^iMttKem," 
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^hipping.  But,  even  if  it  were  possible  for 
vessels  to  lie  there  witliout  danger,  another 
ponstderahle  inconvenience  must  have  be^n 
felt,,  as  they  could  not  get  under  way  from 
8udb  ^  situation  with  the  wind  at  north-east 
or  at  porth-  If  we  suppose  the  merchant 
ships  q£  Pyzantium  to  hav^  been  protected 
by  wa^l^  and  fctrtifications,  we  must  extend 
^e  line  of  the  city  beyond  the  shuotian  of 
the  present  cui^ooirbottsev  which  is  at  the 
foot  of  the  second  bill.  If  we  limit  the  an- 
cient city  to  the  boundary  of  the.  modern 
Seraglio,,  tiie  Byzantines  Unemselvcs  would 
justly  have  incurred  the  r^oacb  of  blitad— 
nese,.  as  the  harbour,  to  which  aWn^-  ti^ey 
^ere  indebtect  foe  th^  superiority,  wouJd 
have  been  left  dc&ne^ess ;  whereas,  by  fix- 
ing their  settlement  on  the  northern  aide  of 
the  haven,  the  site  of  tiie  owdern  Gaiata, 
they  might  have  enjoyed  a  situation  equally 
^e  and  acce'ssible  to  commerce,  and  have 
completely  sheltered  their  tiraide  and  dip- 
ping, both  from  the  rapacity  of  enemies,  and 
from  tl^  violence  of  tempests.  There  is, 
however,  reason  to  believe,  that  the  eommo- 
dious  and  commanding  situation  of  Galata 
was  not  neglected  by  the  Byzantines.  It 
appears  to  hme  been-  at  fortified  saburb,  if 
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we  are  to  trust  the  quotation  from  Dlort 
Cassius,  by  Xiphilin,  who,  in  describing  the 
siege  of  Byzantium  by  Severus,  makes  men- 
tion of  the  chain  by  which  the  harbour  was 
barricadoed,  arid  which  reached  from  the 
modern  Seraglio  to  Galata,- where  the  By- 
zantines must  consequently  have  had  fortifi-* 
cations  and  a  garrison*.  When  Constan- 
tine  transferred  the  Imperial  residence  from 
Italy  to  th&  l^st;  the  plan  which  he  traced 
out  for  his  new  metropolis  extended  the  pro- 
tection of  the- walls  of  Byzantium  from  the 
Cape  of  the  Bosphorus  to  the  inner  extre-  ■ 
mity  of  the  harbour,  almost  e»  for  as  the 
confluence  of  the  small  streams,  which,  by 
tempering  the  s^lt  waters  of  the  Black  Sea, 
render  them  less  destrvictive  of  shipping, 
while  they  assist  in  cleansing  the  harbour, 
and  filling  it  with  fistj.         '         , 

•  See  Toumefort,  lett.  v.  i"  lUius  (tlniti)  tam^KT  h^todn 
varia  est..  In  faucibus  plus  minuB  eex  BtadHs  patet ;  deiade  pau- 
ktim  stringitur,  usque  ad  mediam  G'alatam,  ubt  io  «udia  paulo 
pks  iria  coarctatur:  tjua:  arctiori  catena  claudi  poseint,  qoam 
]atior  ejus  alveus  inter  Acrapdim  et  Galatam  situs,  costra  bM- 
lium  nares  aUrn  conitringi  caienir  tolitut.  Neijue  raodo  tormeotH 
bellicis  saxa  emitcentibus  ex  utroqac  liltore,  ecd  etiam  macliiait 
igrem  liquidum  profundcntibu*,  hostilcs  navea  ab  his  aditu  ar- 
ceri,  atque  etiam  exuri  igne  speculari  posse,  deiaonatraiiii  Pro- 
clus."     Gyllius  de  Bospora  Thracio,  1.  i,  c.  r,  p.  74. 
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The  haven  is  a  basin,  curvina;  towards  the  The  h«TM 
west  and  north-west^,  of  seven  or  eight  mues  tioo^i"- 
in  circuit*.  It  was  formerly  compared  by, 
Strabo  to  a  stag's  horn,  but  at  present,  in 
consequence  of  many  of  the  Inlets  being  de- 
signedly filled  iip^  or  gradually  encumbered 
with  the  rubbish  of  the  city,  it  may  perhaps, 
on  a  general  view,  be  better  compared  to 
the  horn  of  an  ox  -j^- :  The  faendings  of  the 
shore,  from  the  position  of  the  surrounding 
mountains,  form  bays,  or  recesses,  eight  of 
;?vhich  are  described  by  Gyllius,  and  may 
still  be  distinguished  %.  The  entrance  of  the 
harbour  opens  to  the  east  and  faces  Scutari : 
it  is  sheltered  from  all  winds,  and  is  ruffled 


*  Qlivier  (p.  ♦!  )  calculates  the  line  from  the  Seraglio  point 
10  the  mojque  of  Ayub  to  be  3000  wises  (of  which  2500  are 
equd  to  a  le^ae)(  the  breadth  of  the  harbour,  at  the  entt^ace, 
opposite  to  Tophana,  to  be  50Q  touei,  and  SCO  toises  in  the 
iiarro*«tparf.' 

■}■  It  appears  from  pionysiu: 'and  from  Zosimus,  as  quoted  by 
Gyiliui  {de  topograp.  Conjtant.  1.  iii,  c.  9,  in  Imp.  Orient, 
t.  i,  p.  406>  407))  that  the  increase  of  populauon  compelled  the 
inhahitantB  of  Constantinople  to  buijd  without  the  walla  ,of  the 
^ty,  on  the  shore  of  the  harbour,  and  to  encroach  on  the  sea  bjr 
driving  piles  at  a  foundation  for  their  houses ;  but  the  small  gulfs, 
die  ancient  antlers  of  the  sugs-liom,  are  the  only  parts  of  the 
^ore  which  hare .  undergone  any  sensible  alteration  from  this 
«ase. 

}  See  Gyllius,  de  Bosporo  Thraclo,  I.  i,  c.  v,  p.  71. 
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0il!y  by  a  tempest  from  tfee  so&th-*a^.  In 
most  places,  its  shoi^s  af^  M  ste^p  as  W 
admit  the  largest  merchant  ships  to  discharge 
their  cargoes  on  the  beach.--tEvfe  Verfsdis  of 
war,  of  the  greatesft  draught  (rf  iVStei',  iWfty 
Ke  close  to  the  shore,  oiT  fiivi  Snehoi^agft  ift 
&ny  part  of  the  harbdur,  , 

Adv»n-  While  the  city  of  Byzaittiiafii  Cofiffliiie'd  an 

jpcKitionof  pidependent  republic,   it  -d^rivt^  fitoft*    iti 

the  Eastern     .        i         ■■    "  i  „      ,  t«« 

!_., 1  sitnatiQfl  the  coiflttiEtM '  of  the  sea.     Wheft 

the  Roriian  eftlperors  rtiade^  it  the  «Sat  <rf 
gffternment,  it  (High^  r^ftedt  with  c^nicidu* 
pride  on  havtttg  attained  the  rftiik  fat  nfhich 
Natove  bad  aifepted  it.  Sdyfifei;^  of  twcj 
Seas  afnd  twp  Cbrttiilent^  it  retained  the 
Barbarians  pf  the  north  by  it^  impenetrable 
barrier,  and  irtvited  coWittierce,  by  its  Won- 
derful facilities,  from  every  region  of  the 
known  World. 

If  Byzantium  acknowledged,  that  its  cortiz 
parative  sflperiority  bver  die  neighbouring 
cities  was  owing  to  the  exeejlenoe  ^f  its,  har- 
bour, with  equal  justice  may  Con^taritmopie 
attribute  its  supremacy  over  the  stirrdafldhi^ 
countries  to  the  advantages  of  its  position. 
The  Bosphorus  may  be  denominated^  in 
strict  propriety,  the  creative  and  tutelar  ge- 
nius of  the  imperial  city.     The  pfaises  which 
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tltb  bestowod  on  Constantinople,  are  ulti- 
mately and  immediately  referable  to  the 
©Qlpfeonjs  alone*.  ]Vfa.iestic  in  its  course, 
it  re^^mBIes  &  river  winding  through  an  ex- 
tensire  garden,  rather  than  a  sea  which  di-* 
videe  Eufope  from  Asia.  It  is  difficult  even  to 
imagine  a  more  beautiful  prospect  than  that 
qf  the  valley  through  which  it  flows,  which 
is  bounded  on  either  side  by  gentiy  swelling 
hills,  adorned  with  luxuriant  and  variegated 
verdure,  o*  by  mountains  broken  into  ro- 
mimtie  pt^ei|ucea  and  opening  into  vallies, 
fertile  and  watered  with  fountmns  and  ri- 
\uletff-.  It§  sinuosities,  which  are  deep 
even  to  the  edge  of  the  shore,  afford  a  refuge 
to  mariners,  and  a  retreat  to  tribes  of  fishes, 
which,  fattened  during  the  winter  in  the  tern-* 
pared  waters  of  the  Euxine,  swarm  in  its 

*  ."  Sed  quid  jhtra  cl^  Bpipoia  i  sine  <fio  Byzaatium  nun* 
<]uam  extitiuet,  aut  Ti^gaii*  vurbe  reisaiisi«Mt :  cujin  candicpr  a 
^niuB  Agathod^f^on  ^Miponu  jure  did  poteit  et  debet;  sine 
quo  oon  modo  viroK  CVio  (UgnitMe,  sed  ne  nasci  qoidem  po- 
tiiisfet-  £t  tip_  b4>?|un  incutcare,  qux  pottea  dicam  de  By- 
Zafitfo,  id  fc(a  qpine  Boiporo  aecepwm  referre  ■  oportet,  quod 
lau^ift  tfUm  pote«  Bfzzaw."    G>lUus,  4e  Boaporo  ThrKio,. 

•f-  H  O  Dyii9baniii<  domoa  I  o  sedes  Muianim !  o  loca  bteratis 
aft^  Meeuibaf  1"     Bcsbeq.  epJKi.  i,  p.  43. 
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stream,  whence  they  proceed  to  distribute 
plenty  round  the  Mediterranean. 

The  length  of  the  Bosphorus,  from  the 
promontory  of  Byzantiutn  to  the  Cyaneari 
rocks,  is  about  twenty  miles  J  its  extreme 
breadth  does  not  exceed  two  inilea,  and  in 
most  places,  during  the  stillness  of  the 
night,  the  noises  of  animals  may  be  heard^ 
and  even  the  articulations  of  the  human 
voifce  be  distinguished.  In  its-  whoie  ex- 
tent it.  may  be  considered  as  a  spacious 
haven,  for,  from  its  first  entTMice,  it  affords: 
anchorage  to  the  largest  vessels,  and  security 
to  the  frailest  bark.  Its  navigation  is  free" 
from  hidden  danger.  Its  current  is  rapid 
and  invariable  in  its  courscj  except  that  it  is 
'  superficially  affected  by  the  long  contmaance 
of  a  wind  from  the  south**     The  eddies 


•  "  Like  to  the  Pontic  sea, 

'  "  Whose  icy  currtnt  and  compulaive  coursr 

a  Ne'er  feels- retiring  ebb,  but  keeps  doe  on 

*<  To  the  Proponwd,  atid  the  Heilesfioiit." 

(Othello,  art  9,  itene  S.) 
it  is  riiriout  to  fibserte,  tJiat  this  simile  is  n6t  in  the  firae 
^itfon  (see  Mr.  Popt's  note*'),  which,  at  appears  by  the  en- 
tries of  the  stationers'  company  (vol.  D,  p.  21)  was  registered 
Octobers,  1621,  thmigh  it  was 'not  printed  till  the  following 
year.     (See  Mr,  Malone's  Chronology.)     |»Ir.  SteercDS  s^. 
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temount  from  cape  to  cape  almost  along  tbe 
whole  line  of  the  shore:  during  the  calm  of 
a  summer  evening  they  assist  the.  small  trad- 
ing vessels  in  reaching  the  entrance  of  the 
Euxine.  The  winds  have  a  periodical  con- 
stancy- from  the  beginning  of  summer  to  the 
equinox  of  autumn :  they  blow,  through  the 
.  day,  from  the  north  and  north-east,  and 
temper  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  climate 
by  their  delicious  freshness  f.  ■,   -, 

The  elegant   devotion   of    antiquity    had 
tionsecrated  both  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus 


that  Shaktpere  took  the  eartie«t  opponuiiity  of  (tisplaylng  fail 
Jinowlet^  of  these  particulars,  which  he  might  have  acquired 
from  Holland's  translation  of  Pliny's  Nat.  Hist.  I,  howeter, 
suspect;  that  this  knowledge  U  coinbifled,  in  the  foregoing  pas* 
■^e,  with  inforpatioD  qf  an  event  which  did  cot  take  place  till 
after  the  death  of  Shakspere.  Cantemir  (p.  S4I}  says,  that, 
in  the  year  1621,  "  the  frost  was  so  great  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Conitantinople  safely  went  to  and  from  vScutari  on  foot.'!  I  caa 
scarcely  reconcile  myself  to  the  belief  of  this  fact,  thou^  ;ome 
such  extraordinary  instance  of  the  severiiy  of  the  climate  of  Con- 
suntioople,  can  alone  justify  iht  application  ,9f  the  epithet  ley  to 
the  current  of  the  Bdsphorua. 

*  It  is  owing  to  ihis  disadvantage  of  the  wind  blowing  throagh 
so  long  a  period  in  the  same  direcbOD  as  the  curretits,  that  Con- 
Kantinople  is  frequently  toaccessibte  to  ships  coming  froin  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  or  the  Archipelago.  It  it  cot  therefore  a 
commercial  city.  Its  trade  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  im- 
portation of  articles  necessary  for  the  consumpcioa  of  the  iohi- 
bitantt 
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to  the  deities  whe  presided  over  the  various 
departinents  of  nature:  their  temples  *ere 
enriched  with  the  votive  offerings  of  the  ' 
grateful  advertturel'  and  the  storm-beaten 
mariner,  and  their  altarS  smoked  with  ia-; 
cessant  sacrifices  for  the  purpose  of  depr©^ 
eating  their  anger^  or  soUciting  their  pro- 
tection. 

The  BosphdrttSi  according  to  the  Ancient 
opinion^  was  the  son  of  Neptune.  "  If  it 
be  not  rather,"  says  Gjllius,  *'  the  primary 
creation  of  the  Supreme  Architect,  Whd 
.  opened  its  passage  to  the  Euxine  waterg  " 
from  the  instant  when  in  his  eternal  mind 
he  coneeived  the  system  of  the  world*." 
Gylliua  seems  to  have  been  led  into  this 
opinion  from  an  apprehension,  that  to  sup^ 
pose  tlie  Bosphorus  to  be  a  work  of  subset 
quent  formation,  would  be  to  acknowledge 
the  agency  of  chance  in  the  works  of  the 
deity.  Tlie  admission,"  howeter,  of  secon- 
dary causes  can  never  imply  a  denial  of  the 
first  >  and  nio  imputation  of  Manicbei^n  or 
materialism  need  be .  feared  by  those  whd 
think,  that  the  Bosphorus,  considered  as  an 
ariil  of  the  sea,  is  of  posterior  creation^ 

*  De  Bosporo  "Ehraeio,  1.  i,  p.  ii. 
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The  names  of  Pontos  and  Axenus  indicate  ^^i^t 
tlje  wide  dinusion,  and  secluded  position  of"""  ^""w* 
tjie  Eoixine  sea  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
vortd.  Its  ^ores,  in  taaxij  parts,  ^wv 
evident  proofs  of  hafving  lain  for  a^s  im- 
niersad  in  its  bosom;  but  naturalists  hare 
liot  yet  determined,  by  actual  researches, 
tije  height  to  which  its  waters  had  formerly 
lisen;  nor  have  tViey  ascertained  what  ve»> 
tiges  of  marine  depositions  are  yet  disco- 
veraHe  in  the  surrounding  countries.  I  re- 
gret, that  my  knowledge  was  too  imperfect 
for  roe  to  avail  n»yself  of  the  opportunities 
which  my  travels  have  afforded.  I  have 
observed,  however,  that  the  plain  of  Little 
Tartary,  which  is  elevated  considerably  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  has  for  its  basis  a  mass 
of  calcareous  matter,  of  so  recent  a  compo- 
sition as  not  yet  to  have  assumed  the  hard- 
ness and  compactness  of  stone.  The  deep 
ravins  which  form  the  only  exception  to  l^e 
uniformity  of  this  extensive  plain,  descend 
from  a  great  distance  in  right  lines  toward* 
the  sea-coast  without  intersecting  each  other, 
as  though  their  channels  had  been  originally 
traced  by  torrents  discharged  from  the  lakea 
and  great  bodies  of  water  which  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  aea  on  the  sudden  contraction 

TOL.  II.  Ud 
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of  Its  surface,  and  have  since  been  enlatgfed 
by  the  gradual  operation  of  time  and  the 
elements.  The  borders  of  the  Danube,  even 
as  high  as  Buda,  exhibit,  strong  indications, 
that  the  plains  of  Hungary  were  once  the 
bottom  of  a  marsh,  while  the  water  of  the 
river  was  prevented  from  flowing  off  by  the 
height  of  the  Euxine  aea."  The  inland  parts 
of  the  Hoemus  and  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains resemble  head-lands  and  bays, of  the 
sea,  and  some  modern  travellers  have  ob- 
served vestiges  of  labour  in  the  higher  part 
of  the  mountains  of  the  Crimea,  the  object 
of  which  appears  to  have  been  the  security 
of  shipping*.  We»bave  besides  tlie  testi- 
mony of  ancient  authors  :  Diodorus  Siculus 
relates,  that '  the  inundation  of  the  Pro- 
pontis,  when  it  burst  through  the  straits  of 
the  Hellespont,  ascended  even  to  the  higher 
part  of  the  mountains  of  Samothraee:  the 
effect  of  the  deluge  may  probably  be  exag- 
gerated In  this  instance,  yet  the  foundation 
of  the  tradition,  corroborated  as  it  is  by  the 
physical  and  geographical  state  of  the  coun- 
try, cannot  reasormbly  be  questioned.  Fu- 
ture inquiries  may  tend  to  establish  the  hy- 

.  •  See  Pe  Ton's  Memoirs,  t.  ii,  p.  lOS. 
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pothesis,  and  to  detehnine,  whether  the 
craters  gradually  prepai%d  their  new  passage^ 
or  whether  they  suddenly  overwhelmed  the" 
intervening  country,  and  afterwards  sub- 
aided  to  their  present  level,  tf  such  were 
their  progress,  .the  traces  of  their  violence 
must  still  be  perceptible  to  the  scrutihizing 
eyes  of  a  scientific  and  experienced  observer. 
The  channel  of  the  Bosphorus  was  perhaps 
prepared  by  the  rivulets  which  flow  from 
both  the  ranges  of  its  hills,  the.  streams  of 
which  were  probably  more  copious  when 
their  sources  were  sunk  beneatli  the  level  of 
the  Euxine  sea,  and  received  in  greater  pro- 
fusion the  filterings  of  its  waters.  The  basin 
of  the  Propontis  must  have  been  previously 
a  lake,  as  it  was  the  receptacle  of  the  streams 
of  the  Granicus,  the  Esepus,  tlie  Rhyndacus, 
and  the  other  rivers  which  descend  from 
Ida  and-  Olympus.  The  shores  which  sur- 
round the  northern  extremity  of  the  Bos- 
phorus are  said  to  exhibit  volcanic  appear^ 
ances,  and  demonstrations  of  the  operation 
of  fire*.  If  this  be  clearly  ascertained,  the 
process  of  Nature  in  the  formation  of  these 
seas  may  in  a  great  degree  be  traced, 

.  •  See  OIiTier*e  Trawls,  r.  i,  p.  77- 
-       Dd2     ' 
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The  lake  of  the  Propontia,  secure  withm 
the  barriers  of  the  Bosphorus  »nd  the  Hel- 
lespont, laid  open  to  the  wants  aod  wishes 
of  Constantinople  an  luunternipted.  com- 
munication with  the  fertile  shores  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  rich  commerce  of  its  har- 
vests  and  vintages.  The  straits  of  the  Hel- 
lespont protected  the  Imperial  dignity  from 
foreign  insult,  and  extended  the  Imperial 
sway  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  the  re- 
motest regions  of  the  Mediterranean  sea. 

The  Hellespont  is  longer  and  wider  than 
the  Boaphonis,  and  exhibifa  the  bolder-cha- 
racter of  a  sea  in  its  course  between  the  hills 
of  Ida  and  the  Thracian  Chersonesus.  Its 
shores,  and  those  of  the  neighbouring  ^gean 
sea,  were  illustrated  by  the  achievements  of 
the  earliest  heroes ;  and  were  adorned  by 
tiie  taste  and  munificence  of  Alexander  of 
Macedon.  They  contended  for  superiority 
with  Rome  and  Byzantium  in  the  minds  of 
Augustus  and  Constantine.  The  Awatic 
promontories  preserved  the  ashes  and  the 
memory  of  Achilles  and  Ajax,  which  were 
protected  by  the  veneration  of  antiquity, 
but  have  not  escaped  the  violation  of  modem 
curiosity.  The  mortal .  existence  of  Achilles 
has  been  denied,   and   the  repose  of  hi'i 
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earthly  relics  has  been  disturbed  by  profane 
researches;  but  his  immortality  is  secured 
in  the  Elywum  of  Homer's  numbers*,  TheTheMa 
mighty  shade  of  the  hero  dwelt  in  the  vast 
solitude  of  the  Euxine,  and  beguiled  the  in- 
sipidity of  an  immortal  existence  by  mimick- 
ing the  actions  of  Iwiman  Ufe»  and  renewing 
the  memory  of  past  celebrity.  His  mys- 
terious abode  eluded  the  search  of  an  ancient 
circumnangator*  and  its  existence  has  even 
been  questioned  by  modem  geographers -j-. 
But  the  sacred  island  Leuce  still  remains,  a 
frightful  solitude,  beaten  by  the  currents  of 
the  Ister  and  the  billows  of  the  Euxine, 
where  sea-birds  ministered  in  the  temple 
of  the  hero,  while  his  ghost  murmured  out 


*  See  note  B>  3t  tbe  cad  of  the  Tolume. 
.  t  Sm  Afrim.  peripJ.  Pom.  Em.  p.  23,  ap.  Geogr.  min. 
Grsec.  ui,  f.  21— S3.    Oxao.  le&S.    6e«  alfo  the  £uert»- 
tioB  of  Baibif  iv  Bocage  on  the  trwdt  of  Amtchanis,  p,  62. 

i  Gtr^  (S^ogT.  I.  Tii)  tiifi,  tM  the  island  Leuoe  u  «  tht 
dittance  of  500  stadia  from  the  month  of  the  Tyras,  and  600 
from  that  of  the  Boryttlxnea,  Ttui  ntaation  ncsrly  corresponds 
with  that  of  the  small  rocky  viattd  whieli  the  Tuikitli  and 
Greek  marinen  d>*tiBgiii*h  by  tbc  sam*  of  Serpentc  tslud — 
/&»  a/asr,  or  PUJnui.  8««  slao  Plio^  I.  ir,  sec.  36,  87. 
Ftol.  L  ni,  £.  10.    Mda,  L  »,  «  7.    FanaaBHai  1.  w*  «■  19^ 
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trance  of  the  bay  formed  by  the  Hypania 
and  the  Borysthenes,  was  appropriated  to 
the  pedestrian  exercises  of  Achilles.  Its  an*  - 
cient  name  ii  stiU  preserved  abnost  literally 
in  the  barbarous  translation  of  Kil-bournou*. 
It  w^  in  the  Cimmerian  obscurity  of  this  in^ 
accessible  ocean,  that  the  ancients  placed 
tlieir  gloomy  Eilysinm-|".  It  was  in  these 
retirements,  that  the  manes  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristo^ton,  the  restorers  of  liberty  to 
Athens  and  the  objects  of  popular  devotion, 
obtained  the  recompense  of  patriotisni,  were 
admitted  into  Ae  society  of  heroes,  and  enr 
joyed  the  conversation  of  Dion^edes  and  the 
swiff-footed  Achilles  J. 
Sn^rfth"  The  whole  circuit  of  the  shores  of  the 
a^^ki  on  Euxine  se^  was  not  subjected  to  die  dominion 

tbe  north- 

pf  Hio  Eux- 

iae  lei.  *  Kil-him,  ot  Kll-iatmou,  sigDiJiei  tUerally  Achilla'i  neu : 

iu  ancient  name  wa«  Dromos  Achilleoa,  or  Cunui   Adiillii- 
-      (See  Hmy,  L  iv,  lec.  26.     Mela,Li,  c.i.) 

-I"  This  epithet  is  juitified  bjr  the  speech  'n4iidi  the  rinde  oF 
AchiHe«  addresm  to  UlysKS,  (Odystey  la,  .Govper^i  tmub; 
tion) 

**  ReDOwn'd  Ulytses !  thii^  not  deatfa  a  theme 
"  Of  consolation }  I  had  rather  live 
"  The  senile  hind  fbi  juret  and  eat  the  Incad 
**  Of  some  man  scantily  himcelf  suttain'd, 
<'  Than  soWreiga  eni»re  hold  o'er  all  the  siudes.'F 
I  Athenxua,  lib,xyf  cap.  15,  p.  695. 
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of  Constantinople  until  the  relgii  of  the  Ot- 
toman emperors.  The  Istfir,  or  at  the  fur- 
thest the  Tyras,  had  bounded  the  Roman  em- 
pire and  the  conquests  of  Trajan*;  but  the  ant 
cient  Greek  republics  had  penetrated  beyond 
these  hmits,  and  had  established  cities  and  co- 
lonies on  the  banks  of  the  Hypanis  and  the  Bo- 
rysthenes.  Neoptolcmus,  the  son  of  Achilles, 
imvigated  the  Euxine  sea,  and  left  a  colony 
of  Thessalians  at  Tomi,  near  the  mouths  of 
the  Ister,  He  erected  a  tower  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Tyras,  and  occupied  the 
straits  of  the  Borysthenes.  '  There  he  con- 
structed a  cenotaph -f-,  and  founded  games, 
in  honour  of  his  father,  to  whose  name 
he  consecrated  the  peninsula  on  the  south, 
and    an    adjoining   island;      Olbia,   which 

•  See  Gibbon,  v.  i,  p.  4,  9.  Sec  alio  the  note  in  p.  84<  of 
thi«  Tolume. 

f  Pliiiy  ().  IT,  sec.  26)  say%  that  dm  tumulai  wat  coMtnicteii 
oathe  iflaifd  ^i4ucti  wax  named  IiuoU  Adiillis ;  and  indeed  if 
there  be  any  rmnains  of  it  on  the  peoiotula,  they  must  be  on  the 
■pot  which  il  occupied  by  the  fbrtreM  of  Kilbum.  I  was  in  a 
Greek  veisel)  in  the  year  1798,  which  was  driTen  by  stresi  of 
weadier  into  the  'Uman,  or  sEStuary  of  the  Barystheeea ;  and  I  per- 
fectly recollec't,  that  the  flat  line  of  the  coast  on  the  left  was  an- 
broken  by  any  other  eminence.  There  are  many  tumuli  (wluct) 
die  Ruuiau  call  iaurghan)  Da  th^iide  of  Oczacow. 
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is  celebrated  by  Strabo  for  its  extensive 
inland  commerce,  its  caravans,  its  fiurs, 
nod  itM  fisheries,  was  founded  hy  the  .Mi- 
lesians on  the  beadlaiKl  which  is  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Hypanis :  its  situation  may  be 
conjectured  from  the  Greek  apd  Ronsan  me- 
dals which  are  still  found  among  its  ancient 
foundati(»is*.  I  have  seen  fUso  beautiful 
fragments  of  Grecian  sculpture  smd  stetuary, 
which  had  been  dragged  from  the  bed  of  tlie 
river  near  the  modem  city  of  Nicolaef-f. 
The  cities  of  Niconia  and  Ophiusa  w^re 
built  on  opposite  sides  of  the  sestuary 
which  is  formed  by  the  Tyras,  about  iifben 
miles  from  its  mouth,  near  the  spot  where 
die  Russians  have  founded  the  city  of  Ovi- 


*  McDtion  is  nude  cf  the  cit^.of  OlbU  by  Stnbo  (I>Tu), 
Pliay  (U  IT,  aec.  26))  Ponqioiiiiu  Mela  (I.  ii,  c.  i),  Ptolcfiijr 
(L  c),  md,  hat  of  all,  by  Dion  ChiyiOBtome  (Orat.  Boiystlieii. 
XXXtU  p.  437,  fbl.  Paris  1604 ).  In  the  teath  txtttary  the 
Venetkoi  appear  to  hare  rebuilt  a  city  en  the  aite  of  Oftiis,  iriiich 
they  called  Porta  di  Bo,  from  Bogh,  the  Scytfaian,  «r  madani, 
name  of  (he  river.  lu  mini  were  employed  by  the  TWks&rCke 
constrnctioD  of  the  fortrcM  of  Oczacow. 

f  Nkolaefvaa  founded  by  Prince  Fotemlcio  at  the  confluence 
4f  dw  Pegb  and  the  Ii^piL  The  antiquiticp  medtioaed  in  the 
te»,  mrs  u  the  pcwetiiciB  t£  Admiral  Mordvinoff,  who  ctm^ 
Banded  cm  the  Slack  Sea  atatiaa  in  tlicyev  1797. 
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diopol^  and  where  some  modem  travellers, 
with  equal  ignorance  and  credulity,  have 
fixfd  the  tomb  of  the  exiled  poet*. 


«fthe£udfee. 
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Note  (B)  page  405, 

THE  re^on  which  is  situated  on  the  Asia- 
tic coast  of  the  southern  entrance  of  the 
Hellespont,  has  been  generally  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  plain  of  Troy.  Its  topo- 
graphy has  been  learnedly  described,  and 
elegantly  illustrated,  by  modem  travellers ; 
and  on  comparing  their  descriptions  of  its 
present  state  with  those  of  the  author  of  the 
Iliad,  there  can  remain  little  doubt  but  that 
Homer  was  a^qumnted  with  the  local  pecu* 
liarities  of  this  country,  sind  that  he  has 
adapted  to  it  the  events  and  incidents  of  his 
poem.  Other  proofs,  however,  are  requisite 
in  order  to  autiienticate'  the  history  of  the 
Trojan  war,  and  it  will  perhaps  never  emerge 
from  the  mists  of  mythology  in  which  it  is 
enveloped. 

The  publication  of  M.  Chevalier's  De- 
scription induced  me  to  visit  the  plain  of 
Troy  in  tlie  autumn  of  the  year  1795,  before 
any  traveller  had  retraced  his  steps,  or  at 
least  had  publicly  questioaed  the  accuracy  of 
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his  relation.  I  retomed  from  the  excursion 
convinced  of  die  correctness  of  M.  Cheva- 
lier'g  generd  survey  of  the  country,  although 
X  discovered,  that  he  had  been  misled,  in 
some  instances,  by  unwarrantable  interpre- 
tations of  the  modem  iMigu^es  of  Turkey," 
pr  by  hasty  conclusions  from  &cts  -which 
had  been  only  vaguely  communicated  to 
him. 

Mr.  Lifton,  the  English  ambassador,  vi- 
sited the  Troad  a  fortnight  after  my  return 
to  Constantinople.-  He  perused  my  journal, 
and  commended  its  fidelity ;  he  even  copied 
a  part  of  it  for  the  purpose  pf  pommunicating 
it  to  Professor  Dalzel,  the  translator  and 
editor  of  AJ.  Chevalier's  memoir.  ■  Mr.  Dal- 
laway  did  'me  the  honour  to  insert  ^  ex- 
tract from  it  in  his  work,  under  the  title  of 
a  letter  froqi  fhe  Pardanelles*,  and  M.  Che- 


*  3ce  ConctaniJDople  ancient  and  modera,  p.  S51.  Mr.  HbU 
laway  himself  put  the  extract  into  the  (ona  of  a  letter,  ^iduch  he 
has  chosen  to  date  in  October  1795)  so  that  it  appears  ruher  to 
correspond  with  the  period  of  Mr.  Linen's  journey  to  the 
Troad,  than  with  mine.  I  must  be  permitted  to  obsetrei  that 
(he  assertion  in  the  condiiding  paragraph  of  the  letter,  respecting 
^.  Chevalier's  ignorance  of  the  tnodera  Greek'  language,  is  not 
Ul  be  found  in  mv  jonroal.  Professor  Dalzel)  however,  who 
derived  bis  Infbrmatioi)  solely  fiom  Mr.  Liston,  and  who  could 
fipt  pqwiUy  have  .bees  mided,  ac^iut*  the  karntd  geaUeman  of , 
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vali^r  himself,  in  a,  subsequent  poblication, 
lia#,  acquie8.ced  in  the  propriety  of  the  cor- 
rection *hich  I  therein  suggested^  as  to^tbe 
real  signification  of  the  epithet  by  which  the 
Greek  iohabitants  of  Yenni  Shehr,  the  an- 
cient Sigeum,  distinguish  the  supposed  tomb 
of  Aehillefl*.    I  also,  take  some  merit  to 


thu  flippant  tirade  againit  the  qualifieationi  of  hi*  friend  tbe 
sbEiei  and  ascribes  it,  on  Mr.  Liston's  authority  ai  he  seema  to 
insinuate,  to  Mr.  Dallaway*)  coirespoDdent.  (See  Transacooof 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Ediobur^,  toL  iv,  part,  ii,  p.  59.) 

*  M.  Cberalicf  aayi,  thai  \ie  vaa  ioformed  by  a  GreeV  inhti^ 
Htmt  pf  Yecni  Sbchr,  that  the  moat  considerable  of  the  two 
hills  at  the  foot  of  the  Sigean  promontoiy,  it,  at  this  day,  called 
Au  iapi.  This  remarkable  oaitie,  which  he  translates  the  £viiu 
tomb,  fimiahed  Um  with  ii  sutgect  hr  various  reflections,  and 
ijidijcsd  hire  to  pitch  upon  that  harrow  as  the  most  propw 
subject  for  the  operatbo  of  digging  which  he  advised.  (See 
!DescriptiOn  of  the  |dain  of  Troy,  p.  18»  149.)  I  iinpli* 
dtly  beUtved  the  aaserRoo  of  M-  Chevalier,  and)  on  my  ar- 
rival  at  Si^um,  desired  the  Greek,  who  served  roe  as  a  guide, 
to  point  out  to  me  the  barrow  which  was  .  dtstingaiahed  b^ 
the  name  of  Jiot  ttfU,  or  the  divine  totnh.  I  discovered,  how- 
ner,  fiom  hie  answer,  that  M.  Chevalier  had  been  so  far  roisLed, 
by  a.  oimilari^  of  their  sotinds  according  to  thf  modern  Greek 
pnonundatioa.  at  to  tmulate  Ae  expreavoo  dm  tefie,  the  tv 
bssrovn  (by  tfhich  axe  meant  those  of  AchiUeslaod  Fatrodus), 
into  £m  tape,  tho  divue  totob,  and  to  aj^Iy  it  peculiarly  to  tbf 
Iwgerwia 

This  not*  was  in  euhataac?  commvaicaUd  to  Mxt  Linon,  who^ 
it  JVo&Mor  Dalte!  In  cenwt,  adopted  it  as  bis  own  (see  Tran*- 
ictioBs  of  die  Koyid  Srcicty  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  iv,^parL  ii, 
p.  J9),  and  to  Mr<  PsUnTvy,  vfim  has  inKnid  it  in  p.  351  of 
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myself  for  having  induced  M.  Chevalier  to 
reconsider  the  whole  of  the  chapter  on  the 
tombs  of  'Achilles,  Patroclus,  and  Antilo- 
chua,  which  he  had  read  before  the  iloyal 
Society  of  Edinburgh.  He  therein  asserted, 
that  there  were  disf^overed  among  the  relics 
contained  in  the  barrow  which,  he  had  con- 
jectured to  be  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  and 
which  was  opened  in  the  year  1787  by  order 
of  M.  de  Choiseul-Gouffier,  the  French  am- 
bassador at  the  Ottoman  porte,  *'  a  small 
statue  of  Minerva,  seated  in  a  chariot  with 


Ina  work)  whence  Mr.  Monitt  has  taken  it.  (Sec  Vmdication 
of  Homer,  p.  104)  note.)  M.  Chevalier  also  cunorily  men- 
tiooa  "  le«  tombeaux  d'Achilleet  de  Patrocle"  in  a  work  which 
he  published,  after  having  read  Mr.  Dallaway's  book,  under  die 
tide  of  Voyage  de  la  Propontide  et  du  Pom  Euxin,  t.  i,  p.  1% 
DOte:  but  he  dropi  the  epithet  Jiot,  and  names  them  dAio  te^c. 
See  alM  hia  Voyage  de  la  Troade,  t.  ii,  chap,  xix,  p.  312. 
Paris  1802.  ,     , 

The  barrow  on  the  Rhotem  promontory  was  anciently  called 
Aiant^QiRi  and  this  name  is  itill  recognizable  in  the  Turkish  ^- 
pellation  oi  In-lefie,  if  the  word  be  .traced  in  its  passage  through 
the  modem  Greek  pronunciation.  M.  Chevalier  asserts  (p.  107), 
that  the  Turks  call  it  In  tajie  gkeulu,  which  he  translates  tie 
ta%*rit  of  tkt  marihi  but  In  Tifu  gitulu,  (for  it  is  to  be  ob- 
•erredt  that  M.  Chevalier  adopt*  the  orthognathy  up£,  instead 
^tefU,  hecanse  of  its  greater  limiUrity  to  the  name  which  was 
used  for  such  constructions  by  the  Egyptians,  see  chap,  xii) 
is  (h«  name  of  a  marsh  adjoining  to  the  barrow,  and  signifies 
"  the  Diariti  of  In-tijii." 
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four  horses ;  and  ah  urn  of  metal  filled  with 
ashes,  charcoal,  and  human  bones."  "  This 
urn  which"  he  says,  "  is  now  in  the  posses-, 
^on  of  the  Comte  de  Choiseul,  is  encircled 
in  sculpture  with  a  vine-branch,  from  which 
are  suspended  bunches  of  grapes  done  with 
exquisite  art:"  and  he  adds  the  following- 
passage  in  corroboration  of  this  assertion, 
which  forms  the  groundwork  of  much  learn- 
ed commentary  and  curious  hypothesis. 
**  When  therefore  I  behold  the  urn  of  metal 
adorned  with  vine-branclies,  I  own  I  find  it 
very  difficult  to  prevent  myself  from  thinking 
of  that  famous  urn,  the  ^£t  of  Bacchus  and 
the  workmanship  of  Vulcan,  which  Thetis 
gave  to  her  son,  and  in  which  the  Greeks 
deposited  the  ashes  of  their  hero*."  These 
relics  have,  hofrever,  been  very  diiFerently 
described  by  persons  who  have  seen  them; 
even  the  circiunstance  of  the  opening  of  the 
tumulud  has  been  called  in  question -f-:  I 
trusty  therefore,  that  it  will  not  be. irrelevant 

*  See  Deicription  of  the  plain  of  Tniy,  p.  149,  1^  4ta 
Edmburgh  1791.  Compare  also  (or  rather  contraat]  ch^.^xi, 
of  the  English  edition  with  chap,  xix  of  the  French  edititMi,  t.  n* 
p.  308—332.  12mo.  Paris. 

t  See  Morritt's  Vindicatioo  of  Homer,  p.  106.  Gdl'i  To* 
pography  of  Ttggr  and  its  vicinity,  p.  67. 
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to  the  elucidation  of  this  interesting  subject 
to  insert  a  fragment  of  the  journal  of  my 
tour»  as  it  certainly  has  undennined  an  asser- 
tion, which,  otherwise,  would  have  strongly 
supported  the  hypothesis  of  Horner^ sjidelity 
as  an  historian. 

The  companions  of  my  journey  were  Mr. 
Mercati,  an  artist  who  accompanied -Mr. 
'Listen  to  Constantinople,  and  Mr/ Barker,- 
who  has  been  since  appointed  to  the  consul- 
ship of  Aleppo.  We  returned  to  the  Dar- 
danelles on  tlie  18th  of  September-  1795, 
after  having  attentively  examined  every  ob- 
ject of  curiosity  which  still  exists  in  the 
Troad  and  the  adjacent  region.  The  Eng-  ■ 
Hsh  consul  Taragano  introduced  us  to  a  Jew, ' 
named  Salomon  Ghormezano,  the  son  of  the 
former  French  consul,  who  told  us,  that  he 
had  been  employed  by  the  Comte  de  Choi- 
seul  to  open  the  tepS,  or  barrow,  at  Yenni 
Shehr*:   In  answer  to  our  inquiries  he  said, 

•  The  fcllowing  extracts,  wtuch  are  coped  Slerallj/  from  my 
.  jouroal,  serve,  in  a  coDsiderable  degree,  to  authenticate  thii  &ct. 
"  13Ui  September.  We  introduced  onrselTcs  to  a  Frenchman 
vbota  we  met  on  the  teale  (or  lea^faeach).  He  talked  with  us  - 
on  the  subject  of  our  joum^  to  the  Troad,  whichi  he  aaid,  be 
bad  made  with  the  Comte  de  Choiieul  and  M.  FaOTel"  (an  aT- ' 
tilt  in  hia  service].  «  Choiwul  watted  at  Bounar-bashe,  while' 
he  and  Fauvel  traced  the  Sim<ui  to  its  source,  and  reached  it, 
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that  be  had  worked  at  it  by  night  for  two 
months,  and  had  obtiated  the  opposition  of 
the  aga^  and  the  reluctance  of  the  people, 
by  holding  out  to  them  the  expectation  of 
being  able  to  discover  a  spring  of  water  for 
the  use  of  the  town.  No  one  snperin  tended 
the  work,  except  himself;  which  he  described 
as  peculiarly  irksome,  so  that  he  frequently 
requested  permission   to   relinquish   it,   but 

widt  considerabTe  difficahjr,  among  the  higher  paitl  of  moont 
Ida.  He  prDmiMd  to  make  at  known  to  the  son  of  the  formor 
French  codsiiIi  nko,  he  said,  att'uted at  the  eptiuHg  efth*  lomb 
ufAekinei." — "  ISth  September.  Immediately  on  our  aniral  at 
Yenni  Shehr,  we  took  with  us  a  Greek  of  the  village,  and  went 
to  the  tomb  of  Achillea,  descecdiDg  to  it  bjr  a  range  of  wind-' 
mills.  The  upi  is  placed  on  the  lower  pan  of  the  promontcvy  i 
—adjoining  to  it  is  a  tiii,  or  house  of  t&rviiitt,  whose  women 
examined  ui  with  much  attentioo.  On  the  summit  of  the  mound 
IS  their  burying-ground,  and  a  small  hut,  on  the  spot,  m  on*  of 
the  tkrvuAu  told  me,  where  it  had  been  opened  a  few  years  be- 
fore by  a  Jew  of  the  Dardanellet.  He  knew  of  nothing  found 
there,  but  some  [ueces  of  marble,  which,  be  said,  were  put  id 
again  and  covered  up."  It  i«  also  fiuther  conGnned  by  M.  de 
Choiseul's  -  letter  to  M.  Chevalier,  which  is  inserted  in  t.  i,  p. 
SOI  of  Voyage  de  la  Troade.  "  Le  Umibesu  d'Achille.  i 
moaai  onveit,  a  pens^  ^eraser  les  Turci  A  le  pauvne  Salomon 
Gormezaoo,  mait  ilt  en  aont  quittes  pour  quelques  contuMoni  % 
et  nn  nouvef  envoi  de  piastres  leur  a  rendu  ccnu^e,"  The  coo- 
oloding  sentence  (unless  it  relate  to  the  wages  paid  to  the  work- 
men) ii  somewhat  at  variance  with  Ghormezano'a  aueruon, 
who  complained  to  met  diat  M.  de  Choiseul  repaid  hi*  troubk 
onljr  witb  thaaka. 
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was  repeatedly  urged  to  persevere.  He  had 
penetrated,  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  al- 
most as  deep  as  the  natural  surface  of  the 
soil,  when  he  discovered  a  construction  of 
masonry,  about  twelve  feet  square,  covered 
with  a  single  stone:  the  walls  appeared  to 
have  been  about  three  feet  high,  though  they 
had  sunk  under  the  weight  of  the  earth  which 
was  heaped  upon  them,  so  that  the  materials, 
and  the  contents,  of  the  building  were  con- 
fused together.  He  collected  indiscrimi- 
nately the  whole  of  these  relics,  and  con- 
veyed them  away  in  a  large  case,  which  he 
guarded  with  the  strictest  care  till  he  arrived 
at  Constantinople,  where  he  himself  con- 
signed it  to  M.  de  Choiseul.  Ghormezano 
had,  however,  reserved  several  fragments 
fca-  himself,  which  he .  promised  to  show  to 
us.  Accordingly,  after  a  short  interval,  he 
came  to  the  consul's  house,  and  produced  a 
small  packet  of  paper  parcels,  which  he  ex- 
hibited and  explained  to  us;  and  with  his 
Consent  I  made  a  note  of  what  they  severally 
contained. 

pieces  of  burnt  bonea. 

A  small  fragment  of  bronze*. 

*  He  sud,  that  tUi  fragment  had  ongiuaUy  bclaoged  to  a 
TOt«  II.  B  e 
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Charcoal  made  from  vine  twigs. 

Cinders,  and  pieces  of  stone  and  mortafr 
which  appeared  to  have  passed  through  fire. 

A  small  fragment  of  metal*. 

Fragments  of  pottery  of  a  fine  quality, 
prettily  painted  with  flowers  of  a  dark  blue 
jotour-t".  , 

A  small  piece  of  a  transparent  substance, 
*rhich  had   been  broken  off,  or  separated. 


jiK.  I  asked  tiim  very  particularly  conceniing  the  state  in 
which  he  found  it.  He  repUed,  that  it  was  broken  lo  pieces, 
and  that  it  had  no  oraament  except  a  wreath  round  the 
rim.  The  fragtnent  was  so  eaten  with  rust  or  canker  that, 
.  if  the  remainder  of  (he  vase  were,  in  the  same  state,  few 
traces  of  omament  could  .have  been  distinguished.  He  said, 
however,  that  enough  remained  from  which  to  form  a  judgment 
as  to  its  original  shape.  When  I  asked  htm  respecting  the  size, 
he  said,  that  it  was  large,  and  accompanied  his  words  with  tlie 
action  of  stretching  out  his  anns,  as  though  to  convey  the  idea 
of  its  being  somewhat  too  large  for  his  grasp.  I  ought  also  to 
mention,  that  among  the  paq^ets  there  was  one  which. contained 
several'  substances  in  powder,  such  as  mortar,  cinders,  tiuii  ef 
brati,  &c.  mixed  togaher. 

*  He  called  it  iron,  and  t^d  it  appeared  to  have  been  of  a 
triangular  shape,  and,  as  was  conjectured,  the  guard  of  the  hilt  of 
a  iword. 

\  He  said,  that  some  pieces  of  the  pottery  seemed  to  be» 
long  to  large  vases.  There  ven  also  several  small  cups,  some 
of  which  were  unbroken  ;  they  were  all  painted  in  the  same  style 
as  the  fragtiieots.  It  appeared  to  him  as  though  it  had  been  part 
ot  the  funeral  ceremony  to  drink  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased, 
and  then  to  throw  the  cup  into  the  tomb. 
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from  a  kind  of  cylindrical  case,  or  tube, 
closed  at  one  end*. 

He  also  said,  that  he  had  found  among 
the  relics  of  the  tumulus,  and  delivered  to 
M.  de  Choiseul,  a  piece  of  bronze,  which 
weighed  seven  or  eight  pounds:  it  wa3  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  of  the  circum- 
ference of  a  quart  bottle  in  the  middle, 
which  M'as  the  thickest  part.  This,  he  said, 
was  at  first  supposed  to  be  the  hik  of  a 
sword,  but  M.  de  Choiseul  afterwards  told 
him,  that  he  had  found  it  to  be  the  figure 
of  a  man  with  a  lion  under  each  foot-f. 

He  also  enumerated  to  us,  from  recollec- 
tion, the  different  strata  of  earth  which  he 
dug  through  on  opening  the  barrow;  At  the 
bottom  of  it  he  discovered   a  large  slab,  of 

•  He  said,  that  they  had  not  been  able  to  form  any  conjee-  . 
twe  aa  to  its  uses.  I  understood  from  his  descriptioo  of  it,  that 
it  wat  about  a  foot  long  aad  two  inches  io  diameter,  tliat  it  was 
AmameDted  widl  wreaths  or  branches,  in  enchased  or  embossed 
work,  and  was  of  »o  transparent  a  nature  that  objects  might  be 
ditringuished  through  it.  It  had  received  but  slight  injury,  hav- 
ing only  a  unall  fracture  at  the  upper  end/ 

f  It  u  difficult  to  suppose,  that  even  the  essential  form  of  M. 
Chevalier's  goddess  seated  in  3  chariot  with  four  hqrses,  could 
reside  in  a  piece  of  metal  of  the  shape  which  is  here  described. 
Much  allowance  should,  however,  be  made  for  the  figurative  and 
inaccurate  mode  of  description  which  is  used  by  almost  all.  the  in' 
habitants  of  the  East. 

.     ,  Be2- 
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which  he  did  not  ascerttun  the  shape  and 
size,  but  observed,  that  its  surface  was 
greater  than  that  of  the  opening  which  he 
bad  made.  This  stone .  served  as  the  foun- 
dation of  the  sepulchre,  and  was  excavated 
in  that  part  which  was  enclosed  within  the 
walls.  The  sepulclire  itself  was  strewed 
over  on  the  outside  with  lime,  and  then  with 
wood-ashes*. 

Mr.  Liston,  to  whom  I  mentioned  these 
circumstances,  examined  the  relics  while 
ihey  were  still  in  the  possession  of  Ghor- 
mezano.  They  were  seen  by  no  other  tra- 
veller, until  Mr.  Henry  Philip  Hope,  who 
made  the  tour  of  the  Troad  in  company  with 
Captain  Fr^ncklin,  bought  them  in  June 
1799'f-  Six  years  afterwards  I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  ascertaining,  from  gcSod  autho- 
rity, the  credibility  both  of  M.  Chevalier's 
and  Signor  Ghormezano's  relation.  M.  Fau- 
vel  was  released  from  the  confinement  under 
which  he  had  remained  during  the  war  be- 

*  Ghonnezano  aisured  me  (tlioughit  i^^ars  too  ridiculous  to 
be  credited),  thai,  before  the  barrow  was  dosed  up,  a  sheet  of 
lead  was  placed  at  the  bottpni,  on  which  was  inscribed  "  Ouvr<^ 
^par  le  Comte  de  Choiseul-GoulSer  I'an  1787." 

f  See  Captain  FraDcklin'a  Remarlu  and  obtervatioot  do  tlw 
plaJaofTroy. 
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tween  the  Ottoman  porte  and  the  Friench 
republic.  In  the  month  of  September  1801 
he  arrived  fit  Constantinople  from  Athens. 
r  endearotired  to  be  useful  to  him,  from  a 
respect  for  his  private  character  and  his  re- 
putatioft  as  a  literaty  man  and  an  artist,  and 
though  I  failed  in  my  appHcation  in  his  be-^ 
half,  he  was  too  liberal  to  estimate  my  inr 
terfererice  only  by  its  want  of  success.  I 
had  known  him  while  his  talents  were  emr 
ployed  under  the  direction  of  M.  de  Choi- 
seul,  and  among  other  inquiries  which  such 
recollection  suggested,  I  was  chiefly  inqui- 
sitive about  the  "  opening  of  the  tUmuIus  at 
Sigeum,  the  discovery  of  its  contents,  and 
the  conjectures  concerning  them. 

M.  Fauvel  confirmed  to  me,  that  Ghor- 
mezano  was  the  person  whom  M.  de  Choi? 
9eul  had  employed  to  open  the  barrow,  that 
he  conducted  the  work  alonfe,  arid  that  he 
consigned  to  M.  de  Choiseul  the  fruits  of  his 
discovery.  Faavel  himself  was  abeeftt  when 
permission  waj  obtaiildd  from  the  porte  to 
carry  on  the  researches  in  the  plain  of  Troy. 
On  his  Fetiiro  to  Gunstanttttople  he  wasj 
however,  appointed  to  examine  the  relics 
which  Ghormezano .  hdd  discovered,  and  a 
chamber  was  assigned  to  him  for  the  pur^ 
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pose  in  the  ambassador's  hotel  at  Pera.  M. 
Kaiiffer,  an  engineer-officer  attached  to  the 
embassy,  brought  the  fragments  from  Ta- 
rapia,  a  village  on.  the  Bosphorus,  the  coun- 
■  try  residence  of  the  French  ambassadors. 
They  were  contained  in  two  _glass  vases,' 
which  were  delivered  to  M.  Fauvel,  who 
discovered  among  them  the  statue  of  Isis 
standing  on  a  pedestal  or  table,  which  was 
supported  on  the  backs  of  two  horses,  car- 
rying each  an  armed  warrior.  The  statue 
^vaa  made  of  brass,  but  the  left  foot  was 
fastened  to  the  pedestal  by  an  iron  nail*. 
He  found  nothing  resembling  a  vase  or 
urn-f*.     He  told  me,  that  he  had  shown  to 


*  Mr.  Gell  learned,  that  "  the  fignre  of  a  man  whose  feet 
rested  on  the  backs  of  two  small  hones,  was  discovere'd,  ^d  the 
fragments  of  human  legs  on  their  sides  showed, .  that  there  had 
been  originally  a  rider  i^>od  each,  the  head  of  the  principal  figure 
was  supported  by  two  sphinxes. "—«  Some  have  aoppoaed,  that 
the  figure  mentiooed  above  might  have  been  one  of  the  handles 
of  the  golden  urn ;  but  it  was  so  mutilated  and  decayed  that  it 
requved  all  the  ingmmty  of  aii  the  Frtnek  in  Ctmtanlinofilt  to 
make  any  thing  intelligible  from  the  fragmeiit.  The  authenticity 
of  these  productions  was,  even  at  the  dme,  much  disputed,  and 
some  persons  went  so  &r  as  to  afErm,  that  the  antiquities  were 
manufactured  at  Parit."  T<^graphy  of  Troy  and  its  vicinity, 
p.  67,  note  8. 

-)-  Mr.  Dallaway  was  miuofbrmed  on  this  sul^ect.  He  says, 
*<  The  um  or  vare,  Mr,  Fauvet>  an  ingenious  ar^  now  residing 
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several  English  travellers  the  drawing  which 
he  made  of  this  figure.  He  had  left  the 
original  at  Athens,  but  sketched  a  copy  of 
it  for  me  from  recollection. 

at  Athens,  received  from  Mr.  Cboiseul  in  ita  decayed  state,  and 
made  a  m(xlel  from  it,  which  has  been  exhibited  to  several  cob- 
Doiuears,  u  much  to  their  surprise  as  aatia&ction."  Constan- 
tinople ancient  and  modern,  p.  553. 

I  had  written  this  note  before  I  observed  the  fellowing  pa»i 
■age  in  M.  de  Choiseul's  letter  to  M.  Chevalier.  "  L'nme 
d'Achille,  «e8  os,  ses  cendree,  toat  cela  est  trouve :  au  premier 
vent  du  sud,  Salomon  ariivera  arec  ces  prccieuaea  retiquee."  M> 
Chevalier  has  even  exhibited,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  curious 
and  the  credulous,  a  representation  of  tiao  arm—"  vases  cin& 
raires,  trouvcs  dsns  le  tombeau  d'Achille."  See  Voyage  de  Ja 
Ti'oade,  plate  xxiiL 
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Isis  is  represented  differently  from  the 
.■usual  manner.  She  is  treading  lightly  on 
the  ground,  which  she  appears  scarcely  to 
touch  with  her  right  foot.  She  holds  up  her 
robe  with  her  left  hand,  and  carries  the 
flower  of  the  lotus  in  the  right.  On  each 
shoulder  she  supports  a  sphinx ;  and  among 
the  ornaments  of  her  head  are  the  cow-horns 
with  the  globe,  and  a  sphinx  on  each  side 
of  them.  In  her  dress,  her  attitude,  and 
her  general  manner,  she  seems  designed  for 
the  goddess  Hope :  and  indeed  Hope  cannot 
be  better  represented  than  under  the  form 
of  an  Egyptian  goddess,  lightly  sliimming 
over  the  slimy  deposition  of  the  Nile  after 
its  inundation,  and  looking  forward  with 
conBdence  to  an  abundant  harvest. 

Unfortunately,  however,  from  the  consi- 
deration of  the  relics  themselves,  as  well  as 
from  the  circumstances  of  their  discovery, 
their  authenticity  is  hy  no  means  unques- 
tionable. Isis  with  flowing  robes,  is  not  to 
be  found  among  the  ancient  Egyptian  sta- 
tues. The  sphinxes  placed  on  her  shoulders, 
with  others  again  placed  above  them,  form  a 
singular  kind  of  ornament.  The  iron  nail, 
as  M,  Fauvel  justly  observed,  proves,  that 
the  statue  does  not  date  from  rery  high  an> 
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tiqulty,  and  the  armed  warriors  certainly  do 
not  belong  to  the  age  of  Homer,  whose 
heroes,  in  no  instance,  go  out  to  war  on 
borHeback. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  M.  de 
Choiseul  should  have  acted  with  so  little 
judgment,  and  so  much  precipitation,  in  ■& 
research,  which,  if  it  had  been  properly 
-  conducted,  might  have  illustrated  a  very 
important  period  of  ancient  history.  He 
confided  to  an  ignorant  Jew  the  superin- 
tendance  and  execution  of  a  task,  which  re- 
quired extensive  erudition  and  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  monuments  of  anti- 
quity. He  forced  an  ungrateful  labour  upon 
an  unwilling  agent,  who  was  moreover  com- 
pelled, on  account  of  the  prejudices  of  the 
people  of  the  country,  to  prosecute  it  by 
night  and  -under  peculiar  disadvantages. 
And  yet  every  thing  rests  on  the  evidence 
of  this  incompetent,  and  suspicious  witness. 
Certainly  M.  de  Choiseul  could  never  ex- 
pect, by  such  a  mode  of  proceeding,  to  gain 
the  confidence  of  learned  and  judicious  men; 
still  less  could  he  hope  to  merit  the  appro- 
bation of  the  world. 

"  To  my  own  inquiries,"  says  Mr.  Gell^ 
"  I  have  never  procured  any  satisfiictory  ac- 
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count  of  these  relics,  even  from  those  who 
were  concerned  in  the  production  of"  them  to 
the  world ;  and  when  I  have  requested  in- 
formation from    French  gentlemen    of  cha- 
racter, who  knew  the  truth,  I  have  alwa3's 
found  them  impenetrably  silent*."     It  was 
probably  at  Paris,  that   Mr.  Gell  made  his 
inquiries;  for  no  person  remained  who  could 
have  answered  them  when,  he  was  at  Con- 
stantinople in  January   1802.     KaufFer  had 
died  some  time  before.     Fauvel  was  then  in 
France,  but  he  soon  after  returned  to  Athens, 
with    the    appointment    of    Consul-General. 
Choiseul  himself  was,  I  believe,  at  that  time 
living  at  Saint  Petersburg,  where  he  fled- to 
avoid  the  proscription  of  the.  National  Con- 
vention.    These  were  the  only  French  gen- 
tlemen of  character  who  were  concerned  in 
the  production  of  the  reUcs  to  the  world.     It 
is  evident,  that  Chevalier  was  kept  in  perfect 
ignorance:  and  I  am  afraid,  that,  after  all, 
the  Jew  at  the  Dardanelles  is  the  only  person 
who  knew  the  truth. 

Nothing  now  remains  for  the  satislaction 
of  the  curiosity  which  has  been  excited  on 
thi*  subject,  but  that  M.  de  Choiseul  should 

*  Topography  of  Troy  and  its  Tidoity,  p.  67,  Jiote  8. 
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communicate  whatever  he  may  Itnow  relating 
to  tlie  fact  of  the  discovery  of  the  relics, 
and  exhibit  whatever  he  may  have  preserved 
of  the  fragments  which  he  received  from 
Ghormezano:  by  these  means,  and  by  com- 
paring the  fragments  with  the  specimens 
which  are  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  H.  P. 
Hope,  with  which  if  they  be  genuine  they 
must  correspond,  a  glimpse  of  the  truth 
may  at  last  be  discovered.  Ghormezano 
was  living  when  I  passed  the  Dardanelles  in 
the  year  1803.  He  caji  now  have  no  mo- 
tive to  conceal,  or  to  disguise,  the  truth ; 
and  he  might  be  induced  by  moderate  libe- 
rality to  answer  candidly  to  questions,  which 
would  unveil  the  mystery. 
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AXAFfi,  Michael;  chosen  priace  of  Tmuilvania,  i,  clxniii; 
acknowledged  by  the  emperor,  for  whom,  though  in  hii 
own  nanie,  he  pays  a  contribution  to  the  porte  for  the  v%^ 
penses  of  the  war,  clxxxiv  note. 

Abassidct;  dynasty  of  the,  i,  xxx, 

Abdest,  abhition  preparatory  to  prayer,  ii,  120. 

Ahd'vlhamid,  sultan;   i,   ccxsii. 

Abdullah  Alnumiur;  sends  agents  into  foreign  countries  fer 
the  purpose  of  collecting  books,  i,   15, 

Abd'ullah  the  Third,  cahph  of  Bagdad;  ord«^  public  prayers 
for  rain  to  be  made  by  his  subjects,  both  Mussulmans  and 
infidels,  ii,   109  note.  ' 

Ablutions;  performed  in  various  manners  by  different  sects 
i,  31;  commanded  by  the  Mahometan  religion,  ii,   1£0. 

AbsiemioasTiesi  of  the  ^mk^A  Boldien;  i,  211;  ii,  12. 

Muhekir,  the  first  CAUPH;  i,  xxxiii. 

Abuffaragias;  his  account  of  the  seven  original  races  of  man- 
kind, i,  xxiv. 

Abuse,  language  of;  common  to  the  Turks,  ii,  164  note. 

Achilla;  Kieaas  employed  by  M.  de  Choiseul-Goaffier  in  or- 
der to  ascertain  whether  the  tumulus  at  Sigeum  be  really 
the  tomb  of  this  hero,  ii,  412 — 420. 
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Acre;  vigorous  defence  of,  by  Ihe  Turks,  i,  282. 

JicU  of  devotion ;  see  NAMAZ,  ABLEST,  GHOUSaOUL,  GHASSL. 

Adrianopte;  the  firsl  seat,  of  the  Ottoman  empire  in  Europe, 

i,  Ivii  note;  the  seraglio  in,  not  visited  by  Lady  M.  W. 

Montagu,  ii,  268. 
Adultery,  on  tfae  partof  ttienife;  may  be  punished  with  death 

by  the  husband,  ii,  236. 
Affection,  parental  and  lilial;  mode  of  expressing,  ii,  !84. 
Aqa;  i,   155  ncte,  268;  see  aGALIK  :  the  AGAS  lire  in  a 

state  of  trar  like  the  ancient  feudal  barons,  i,  161. 
Agauk,  a  government  of  the  third  ranV;  i,  1 55. 
AgemoGIjiKS,  cadets  of  the  order  of  janizaries;  metbodof 

educating  and  training  them,  i,  245. 
AfficuUure;  state  of,    in  Turkey,  i,  05 ;  why  neglected  in 

the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople,-^  6. 
Ahmed  the  First;  i,  ckv. 
jiAmed  the  Second ;  i;  cxcvi. 
Aimed  the  Third;  i,  cxcix;  is  dethroned,  ccvii;  grants  let* 

tcrs  ^tent  for  the  establishment  of  a  printing  press,  64; 

pufiishes  tlie  rebels  who  raised  him  to  the  throne,  238 ; 

attempts  to  defend  the  Seraglio  against  the  rebels,  ii,  389. 
Ahmed  Pasha;  anecdote  of,  related  by  Baron  Busbeck,  ii, 

in  note. 
AUche,  or  Ayesha,  the  favourite  wife  of  \fahomet;  the  cur- 
lain  of  her  chamber-door  used  as  a  standard  by  Mahome^ 

and  consecrated  by  the  Ottomans,  ii,  141  note;  suspected 

of  adultery,  231. 
Ajax;  the  sepulcbre  of,  ii,  404,  413  note. 
AkleF;  an  opprobrious  appellation  given  to  uncircnmcised 

Mahometans,  i,  203  note. 
Albania;  conquered  by  the  Turks,  i,  bcxiv;  inhabitants  of, 

forcibly  converted  to  Mahom^tanism,  ii,  346. ' 
AWuquei-que;  attempts  to  turn  the  course  tff  the  river  Nile, 

i,  aa. 
Alchyiiiy:  i,  31, 
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At^M,  as^ndard;  i,  261. 

Alem  penah,  refuge  of  the  world  j  one  of  tlie  iultan'* 
titles,  I,  112. 

Alexander  the  Sixth,  pope;  exculpated  hy  the  Turkish  hi»- 
torians  from  the  chaise  of  having  caused  the  assasgiuation 
of  Djem,  brother  of  Bajazet  the  Second,  i,  bnsii  note.'      » 

Algien;  the  dominion  of,  usurped  bj  the  Turifish  piratea, 
Barbarossa,  i,  cxxii;  is  made  a  fief  of  th^  Ottoman  em- 
pire, cxxtii;  form  of  its  government,  cxxvijiote. 

Mi,  the  son-in-law  of  Mahomet;  is  regarded  by  some  Mus- 
sulman sects  as  the  heir  to  Ihe  caliphat,  i,  xxxi. 

Ali^H,  the  name  of  God^  ii.2d8 ;  used  as  a  war-shout  bj 
the  Ottomans,  2TI. 

AlUgiamx,  of  the  Turks;  is  rather  to  the  olBce,  than  the  per- 
son, ofthe  sovereign,' i,  2. 

Almanacs ;  their  use  among  Mahometans,  i,  73,  16. 

Alm^ving;  practised  as  a  duty  by  Mabometans,  ii,   159. 

Alphabet,  the  Arabian;  adopted  by  the  Persians  and  Turk^ 
i,  42;  characters  of,  esplained,  44  note. 

Arhbussiidor,   English;  servile  compliance  of,  with  a  Turk-  ' 
ish  custom,  i,   1 87  note. 

Ambassador,  French;  insists  upon  wearing  his  sword  at  an  au* 
dience  ofthe  sultan,  ii,  176. 

Amuleis,  ii,  139. 

Amuiemenit;  public  and  private,  ii,  202;  of  women,  229. 

Anathema;  publicly  pronounced  against  one  of  tlie  companies 
ofjanizaries,  i,  24!f. 

Anchoriiea;  respect  of  the  Ottomans  for,  ii,  123;  austerity 
and  moilification  of  their  lives,  138;  exaggerated  instance! 
of  their  indecency,   138note. 

Angel  of  death;  waits  for  the  consent  of  Mahomet  before  re- 
ceiving bis  soul,  i,  xx^iii.  ^ 

j^nget  GfA>rK\;  watches  over  thegraves  of  the  ^ithliil,  ii,  120. 

^ngeh;  do  not  enter  a  house  in  which  there  are  portraits  of 
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men,  ii,  145;  two  of  tbem  occupied  in  registering;  hutDan 

actions,  110. 
Anger;  proneneES  of  the  Turks  to,  ii,  164. 
Attimalt;  tenderneu  of  tlie  Turks  towards  the  inferior  and  do- 

mestic,  ii,  160. 
Amu,  czarina  of  Rusaia;  detlare«  war  a^imt  the  Turks,  i, 

Gcriii;  accedes  toa  peacencgociaiedby  the  emperor,  ccxiii. 
Anti-Cttliphi  i,  3nxi  Dote. 
jtppealt;  in  all  cases  may  be  made  to  the  grand  vizir,  i,  1 35 

note. 
Apottaiet  from  the  religion  of  Mahome^  MCTRTEDDS;  hoir 

punished,  ii,  141. 
^ra&ian  deserts ;  physical  description  of,  i,  xcii  note. 
Arabia  Felix,  YEMEN ;  i,  297. 
Arahtr  extent  of  the  empire  of,  i,  xxix. 
Arabs  of  Spain;  not  superior  in  acquirement))  to  those  of  Asia 

and  Africa,  >,  7. 
Arabs;  were  a  civiliaed  people  before  the  lime  of  Mahomed 

i,  7;  did  not  become  hitrbarous  in  conse^juence   of  their 

sdoption  of  bis  religion,  9;  cultivated  tlieir  language  and 

applied  themselves  to  general  learning  under  the  patronage 

of  the  Caliphs,   13— 16-  extended  their  language  over  a 

great  part  of  Asia,  41;  (ancient)  their  mannniv,  religion, 

pursuits,    respect   for  poetical   compositions,    296 — 304; 

theirmodesoflife,  300. 
Araf,  puj^tory;  an  arlicle  of  the  Mahometan  faith,  ii.  111 

note,   119. 
Archilecturt ;  monuments  of  ancient,  in  Asia  Minor,  destroyed 

by  the  Golhs,  i,   18;    imperfections  of  the   Turki^,  19. 

€9;  the  rules  of,  not  attended  to  in  the  private  buildings  of 

the  Tui^s,  ii,  203. 
Armenia;  conquered  by  Selim  the  First,  i,  hnxv. 
Araurrial  bearings  of  Mo'davia  and  Wallachia;  ii,  358. 
Armt;  the  Turkish  strldiers  provide  their  onn,  i,  267. 
Anr^;  the  formation  of  a  regular,  was  the  chief  support  of 
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tbe  Ottoman  bouse,  i,  Ixx;  inconTeniencet  at  &  standing, 
clxviii,  clxxii ;  in  nhat  degree  the  power  of  the  sultan  ii 
i«trained  by  the  standing,  92,  94;  [see  CAPICULY)  Turk- 
ish; its- f<Nmation,  215;  divisions,  215;  order  of  battle, 
276;  ancient  and  modem  compwed,  2S2;  present  state 
of,  284;  ii,  64. 

Artillejy;  when  first  empfoyed  against  the  Turks  in  naval  en- 
gagements, i,  cxiir. 

Atis;  those  in  use  among  the  Greeks  were  adopted  by  .the 
Turics,  i,   18. 

Arti  and' commerce;  were  considered  as  servile  occupations 
by  tbe  ancient  Turi[s,  i,  €;  cause  of  tlie  degradation  of, 
in  Turkey,  34. 

Arts,  mechanical;  practice  o^  i,  61, 

Arts,  liberal  and  mechanical;  among  Die  Turks,  defective  in 
theory  and  [wactice,  i,  63 — 84. 

Aris,  elegant;  cause  of  the  imperfect  ewrcise  c^  among  the 
Turks,  ii,  145. 

Alia;  minor,  conquered  by  the  TuAs,  i,  xxxv;  considered 
by  the  Ottomans  to  be  the  permanent  seat  of  blamism,  iy  ■ 
89  note ;  preferred  as  a  burying  place  by  tbe  ikitbiul  of 
Constantinople,  225. 

Aaiiitkt;  not  naturally  inferior  to  Europeans  in  vigour  or 
courage,  i,  244,  277, , 

ASKSRis,  Ottoman  subjecta  liable  to  military  duty;  i,'230. 

A^er,  a  Tuiki^  coin ;  value  of,  ii,  37  note. 

dttnti^,  judicial ;  in  great  reputation  among  the  Tutkt,  i, 
51,  14;  reprobated  by  the  prophet  Mahomet,  75;  see 
MUNEtUlM   BA5HI.  / 

Atlrononif;  causes  ofits  imperfection  amoo^ihe  Turks,  i,  30; 
not  flirtinguished  by  the  Turks  from  asi mlogy,  74  note ; 
for  what  purposes  cuhivated  by  the  Arabii,  76, 

AtaBEK  sultans;  i,  xsiix. 

Athcian;  uncommon  among  the  Tuiks,  ii,   115. 
AtheMaiu;  (uncieni)  in  genenl  assembly,  avow,  and  cnde^ 
VUL.  U.  ff 
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TOUT  to  correct,  their  own  miaconduct,  i,  110;  cbaracter 
of,  ii,  69  ;  the  nipcriority  of  their  national  character  wm 
owing  to  the  excelleoce  of  their  public  edncation,  71 ; 
(modem)  erronepuslj  asserted  to  retain  the  character  of 
their  .ancestors,  81. 

Atiachmatt  of  the  Turiis  to  the  Ottoman  goTemment;  ok 
what  founded,  i,  liv,  Ixx. 

Attila,  king  of  the  Hnns;  conquers  Dacia,  ii,  310. 

Aagw;  posiihle  derivation  of  this  word,  ii,  315  note. 

j4iMrm/y  of  the  Turfw;  whence  derived,  ii,  163. 

Atatria;  ceded  by  the  emperor  Charles  the  Filth  to  his  bro- 
ther Ferdinand,  i,  ciii;  invaded  by  Soliman  the  Finr^ 
cvi,  and  by  the  grand  vizir  of  Mahomet  the  Fourth, 
clxxxviii. 

Avania,  an  unjust  prosecution  in  a  court  of  law ;  i,  SOS. 

Ayeth,  a  divine  revelation;  ii,  237. 

Ayvh,  acompanion  of  Mfdiomet;  veneration  of  the  Ottomaiu 
forthettmbof,  ii,  225. 

AZAD-CODCHLERY,  binfc  bought  by  Mahometan*  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restoring  them  to  liberty;  ii,  1&2  note. 

AZAPS,  pioneers;   i,  255. 

Azoff;  c^ed  to  the  Russians,  i,  cxcytii;  who  make  it  a  naval 
arsenal,  cc  note. 

Bacon,  Roger ;  acquainted  with  the  composition  of  gunpow- 
der, ii,  54  note. 

Bagdad;  the  seat  of  government  of  the  caliphs  of  the  bouse  of 
Abbas,  i,  XXX ;  surrendered  to  the  Tuils,  cxix  note ;  re- 
covered by  the  Persians,  clxv;  confirmed  to  the  Tu-k% 
clxxvii  note, 

BaiRAI^  a  standard;  i,  268. 

Ba'iIUM,  the  month  of;  a  religious  festival,  i,  119;  ii,  221 
note. 

f^/oert  the  First  ;i,lxi;  excites  thejealousy  and  the  resentment 
of  Tamerlane,  hdii;  refuses  to  do  homage  for  bis  kingdom, 
Iziv;    bis  defeat  captivi^,  submission,   and  death,   Ixvy 
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Ixvi ;  divigion  of  his  bereditaiy  dominions  among  his  ohil- 
dren,  Ixvii,  Ixviiij  submilstoa  reprimand  from  the  CADI 
of  Brusa,  203  nole;  the  wife  o£  treated  .with  ignominy 
by  Tameriane,  ii,  279  note. 

Sryazel  the  Second;  reign  and  conquests  of,  i,  Ixxix,  Ixzx; 
resits  the  throne  to  his  son,  luxiii ;  ordos  a  brick  to  be 
made  of  the  dust  collected  from  his  clothn  in  his  military 
expeditions,  ii,  149;  punishes  a  PASHA  with  death  for  re- 
filling to  resign  to  bim  the  merit  of  a  public  benefit,  l£8j 
his  death,  247  note. 

Bakers ; .  liable  to'  capital  punishment  for  selling  bread  short 
of  weight,  i,  205. 

Bafajux  of  power;  the  preservation  of,  abuidoned  by  the 
states  of  Europe,  i,  ccxxv. 

Balkan;  the  Turkish  name  of  mount  Hoemus,  ii,  347. 

Bar,  the  confederacy  of;  bear  testimony  to  the  honourable 
motives  of  the  sultan  in  declaring  war  against  Russia  in  be- 
half of  the  Polish  nation,  ij  ccxxnote. 

Barbaraua,  Khairuddinn;  is  appointed  admiral  of  the  O^ 
toman  navy,  i,  cxxiii ;  exploits  of,  cxxiv,  cxxx  note. 

Sarbaty,  coast  of;  conquests  of  the  Spaniards  on  the,  i,  cxxii 

Burrow;  at  Sigeum;  opened  by  order  of  M.  de  Choiseul- 

Gouffier,  ii,  413. 
Bastinado;  medical  properties  of  the,  i,  77  note. 
BaA,  the  warm  or  vapour;  in  general  use  in  Tiiriiey,  ii, 

199;  the  public  buildings  described,  201;  not  used  as 
'  a  rendezvous  of  lovers,  253. 
Bathing,  warm ;  effects  of,  on  the  general  health  of  men  and 

women,  ii,  199;   exaggerated  by  De  Tot^  261;  mode 

of,  201. 
Bazar,  market>-place;  in  the  camp,  i,  266;  in  ships,  293; 

in  cities,  ii,  364. 
Beads;  used  as  achannto  counteract  sorcery.  Si.   143. 
'Beard*;  worn  by  Mussulmans  after  having  made  the  pil- 
rf  2 
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frimage  to  Mecca,  ii,  132;  g^enentl  retpect  of  tbc  Ori- 
CDtaUfor,  186;  wbf  not  worn  by  Europeana,  1^2;  worn 
by  the  prince*  and  chief  officers  of  state  in  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia,  345. 

Seatifictttion;  pronounced  by  Mahomet  on  certain  (tf  his  com- 
panions, ii,  131  note. 

^mchamp,  theabb^;  isroiitakenby  a  Turkish  P^HA  for  a 
torcerer,  on  account  of  his  knpwledge  of  astronomy,  i,  14 
note.  ^ 

BcmOjr,  personal;  of  theTuikish  women;  ii,  260 — 262. 

Scd-Jumicure  of  the  Turks,  ii,  243. 

Beitq-ul-Hali  MUSLIMINN,  the  public  revenues;  ii,  43. 

BekTASUY,  anorderofDBRVISUE5,  it,  124. 

Belgrade ;  taken  by  the  Turks,  i.  zevi ;  taken  by  the  Ger- 
mans,  cxcv;  retaken  by  the  Turks,  cxcvi;  surrendered 
to  Prince  Eugene,  cciii;  surrendered  to  the  Tuiks  by 
treaty,  ccxii;  taken  by  the  Germans  and  again  ceded 
to  the  Tuiks,  ccxxx. 

'Belgrade,  treaty  of;  i,  ccxii,  ccxiij. 

BelIDIS,  Ottoman  subjects  incapable  of  military  service,  i, 
22  H.  230. 

Belh :  wed  in  the  churches  and  convents  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachhi,  ii,  331. 

B&SUIKTASH^  a  valley  on  the  European  shore  of  the  Bo»> 
phorut,  whence  Mahomet  the  Second  transported  his  gal- 
lie*  OTerland  into  the  harbour  of  Constantinople,  i,  Ixzriii 
ncds. 
'  Bey;  i,  155,  268. 

&£YLtRBtYUK,  n  district  governed  I^  a  BBYLESBRY,  vice- 
roy CO- lord-ljeutenantf  i,  154. 

BEZESTiNS,  public  buildings  in  which  Ibe  most  pnciooa 
articles  of  commerce  are  expowd  to  sak,  i,  71. 

Birtkri^t;  privilcgr  vhicli  tlie  children  of  tlie  Imperial  b. 
Diily  derive  from,  i,  lib;  cknuwledgcd,  in  certain  »■ 
•ttoces,  in  Ottoman  sutfjects,  lu6. 
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^btck  t^ii  difficuUtei  of  its  navi j^tipHj  I,  79  not«. 

SodUa,  ofper&gns  executed}  exposed  in  tiie  public  itreets^  i, 

173,  206. 
Books;  bow  preserved  in  Turkish  libnrie^,  i,  27i  of  ieli> 

^on,  prohibited  to  be  priuted,  65. 
Soot^;  the  cuU^d's  shve  9f,  oq  the  capture  of  a  city,  i,  2S9. 
Bo^honu;  the  Qorthern  entrance  of,  fortified  bycutlts,  i, 

.  clfvvi  note;  the  stnut^  of,  deso-ibed,  6^  note;  ii,  396. 
.B<KTiJiGiS,  gardeners;  i,  246,  276. 
Botakay:  rouses  the  Hungarians  to  insurrection,    i,    clxiv; 

concludes  the  pacification  of  Vjenoa  with  Ul«  emperor, 

clirv. 
Bows  and  arrows,  cqntinucd  ia  uae  among  tfie  Turks  alter 

the  invention  i>f  musketry,  ii,  j  8  note. 
SoY^as,  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Wallachia  and  Moir 

davia;   ii,   328,  350;    ludicrous  and  d^mding  puniab- 

menlof,  339  note,  3*7;  mwiners  pf,  3ga. 
Brazen  column  in  the  hippodromt  of  Constantinople,  a  relic' 

of  the  temple  pf  ApoUo  at  Delphi  j  the  mutilation  of,  iun. 

puted  without  proof  or  authority  to  Mahomet  the  Second 

and  Murad  tbe  Fourth,  i,  2    n9t«;  the  two  remaining 
.    heads  broken  offby  the  Franks,  cxcviii  ty>te. 
Bridges;  the  building  of,  coosid^r^  an  act  of  charity,  ii. 

157. 
Pnaa;  the  scat  of  the  Ottoman  government  in  Asia,  i,  Ivii; 
,    acad^ny  in.  founded  by  Sultan  Orkban,  20. 
Buda;  tneacberciusly  «ei{ed  upon  by  Solijnan  the  First,  i, 

cxiii;  tak^n  froqjfte  Turks  by  Horm.  cxciij  tpndoctof 

Prince  Eugene  at  the  mege  of,  cxcili  note. 
JUtfalo;  ii,  323. 

Bukarat,  capital  of  Wallachia;  description  of,  ii,  363, 
Jtuitorina  yielded  by  the  Tuika  to  Austria,  ii,  32,  313,  SU 

note. 
Jiuigaria;  purtitioa  of  (Ik  kiogdoiB  »f,  i,  bnote, 
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Burying  grounds;  are  always  without  the  vails  of  cities,  ii,  224; 
those  in  Asia  preferred  by  religious  MabometaDS,  225. 

Btabeqidiu;  bia  account  of  the  camp  of  Sotiman,  i,  25T. 

^/zantine  empin;  final  subversion  of,  i,  Ixzriii. 

^/zaiuium  ;  the  soil  of  the  neighbouring  district  barren,  i,  66; 
byTrhom  founded,  ii,  381;  inquiry  as  to  the  eztedt  of, 
390. 

Caaba  of  Mecca;  is  supposecl  to  communicate  rirtue  to  the 
veil  with  which  it  is  covered,  ii,  141;  the  face  to  be  turned 
towards  it  during  prayo',  158. 

Cahiaei  taii\i»icn,  KUBBEH  VIZIRS;  hstof,  i,  148. 

Cadi,  judge;  i,  125. 

Cadinns,  ladies  of  the  sultan's  HAREM;  li,  275. 

Cadri,  howling  DERVISHES;  ii,  126. 

CaiMACam,  substitute  of  the  grand  vizir  for  the  borne  admi- 
nistration in  time  of  war,  i,  144. 

Cairo;  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Fatimite  CALIPBS,  i, 
zxxi. 

Calendar,  the  Gregorian ;  used  by  the  TurVs  for  civil  pur- 
poses, i,  12. 

Caliphat;  in  the  opinion  of  MuBsnlmans,  became  imperfect 
after  the  murder  of  Ali,  i,  mxii  note;  transferred  to  the 
house  of  Osman  on  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  xciii,  112. 

Cauphs,  vicars  ofthe prophet;  succeed  to  the  temptml  and 
spiritual  dominion  of  Mahomet,  i,  xxix ;  lose  their  tem- 
poral sovereignty,  xxxiv;  resign  their  dignity  and  title  to 
SulUn  Selim,  xciii;  respect  of  the  Turks  for  the  imme- 

'  diate  succcEsors  of  the'  prophet,  ii,  131;  dif&rent  dy- 
nasties of,  see'  Ommiades,  Abauides,  Fatimites. 

Cauphs,  Arabian;  cultivated  and  encouraged  learning,  i,  8, 
13,  15,  26,  76. 

Caliphs  ;  &t  order  of  their  precedency  a  subject  of  cootro- 
versy  among  Mahometans,  i,  31. 

Calpac,  a  cap  usually  w«m  by  Tartars  and  by  the  RAVAHS; 
i,  85,  ii,  199  note. 
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Camp^  Tiiriuah;  deKiibed  by  an  Eni^iih  renegado,  i,  256; 
by  Dr.  Wittman,  257;  by  BaroR  Buabecic,  2SS;  how 
formed,  263;  general  appearance  of,  2€6. 

Campaign;  festivals  which  reg^ulate  the  duration  c^the  Turic- 
ish,  i,  225;  ceremonies  on  the  opening  of,  26Z. 

Candia :  the  island  of,  invaded  by  the  Turlu,  i,  clixxi ;  the 
city  of,  surrendered  by  cajHtu1ati<Hi,  dxxxv ;  the  surren- 
der of,  [mimoted  by  the  intrigues  of  a  Greek  physician,  it, 
303. 

Cannon;  first  used  by  the  Venetians  in  a  naval  ounbat  with 
theTuiks,  i,  csliv;  used  by  Mahomet  the  Second  at  the 
siege  of  Constantinople,  ii,  54. 

Canon  Nameh,  code  of  political  laws  compiled  by  SiilLan 
Soliman;  i,   109. 

CaiUmnr,  Demetrius,  the  historian,  prinee  .of  Moldaria ;  bi- 
gotry and  intolerance  of,  ii,  73;' revolts  from  bis  allegi- 
ance to  the  niltan  and  joins  the  czar,  374. 

CANtn4[,  inBtituter  of  laws;  a  suniame  g^ven  to  Soliman  the 
First,  i,  cxx^ii. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  consequences  of  the  discovery  of  the 
passage  to  India  by,  to  the  Egyptians,  the  Venetians,  and 
the  Ottomans,  i,  cxix,  cxs. 

Cai>[  AGA,  or  CAPO  AGASi,  chief  of  the  white  eunuchs ;  su- 
perintends the  education  of  the  pages,  i,'  ISO,  ii,  278. 

Capiculy,' standing  army;  i,  226,  250 — 253,  28S;  see 
Janiiaria,  TOPGIS,  OEBEGIS,  SASKA8,  SPABIS. 

Capigi  BASHI,  chamberlain  of  the  court;  o£ce  of,  i,  163, 
ii,  26;  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  punishment  of  accused 
persons,  177.     ■ 

Capitation,  or  prA\  tax;  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachta,  ii, 
361 ;  see  HARATCa 

Oapudan  FA8HA,  lord  high  admiral;  a  member  of  the  ca> 
InneUcouncil,  i,  148. 

Carabogdania,  Moldavia;  enof  of  Leund#viu»rwp>cting  tlu 
origin  of  this  appellatioi},  it.  315  note. 
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CaramoKiii;  extent  of  the  principality  of,  i;  xlix;  its  nkturri 
strengtb,  and  obttinate  resistance  to  the  Ottomani,  Iriii 
'  Cars  Miutafa,  the  grand  vizir  of  Mabranet  the  FourUi;  be- 
iiege*  Vienna,  i,  clxxxviii ;  b  accused  by  hutoriaiu  c^  an 
attempt  to  usuip  the  Imperial  dignity,  1 18. 

Caravan*;  i,  84. 

CaroBotueTai;  detcrtption  of^  ii,  156  note. 

C«ri<wi«,-  treaty  of,  i,  cicrii. 

GiT^aMtan  mouDtainB ;  ii,  314. 

Caspian  gates;  importance  of  tbit  poueige  to  the  aectirity  of 
Asia,  i,  cliii  note. 

Caspian  sea;  the  incursions  of  tbe  Tuiis  into  tbe  Romtn  em- 
pire made  from  the  neighbourhood  of,  i,  xxir. 

Castration;  ii,  293. 

Casuists,  TuAJdi;  ascribe  h<dine«  to  tbe  Ottoman  suUan* 
i,  113. 

Catalogue,  general,  of  books  in  Arabic,  Peni^  aad  Turk- 
bh,   ESSAMI'YKUTUB;  i,  29. 

Catherine,  tbe  czarina,  wife  of  Peter  tbe  First ;  caves  the 
AnsBian  anny  baai  deitructian«  i,  cei,  ii,  86  note;  S4vea 
the  life  of  Demctriui  Canlemir,  375. 

Ca<Amn«  the  Second,  empress  of  Russia;  ambilJous  riews  of, 
I,  ccsiv,  ii,  91 ;  procures  tbe  election  of  Count  PiHiia- 
toviki  to  tbe  ftrone  of  Poland,  i,  ccxv;  her  a^resnons 
in  Poland,  ccxT — ccxix;  TarTiditbeTuiks,ca[x;  ^gittt  to 
tbepartitionof  Polamd,  ccxxiii;  obtains  tbcCriqpea.ccaari; 
concurs  with  Jose[^  the  Second  in  inrftding  tbe  Tuiidsli  do- 

.  minions,  ccxrri ;  is  Jittack^  I7  StKden,  ccxxviii ;  mccees 

of  her  arms   against  tbe  Tut1c%  ccxxis  note;  rejects  tbe 

armed  mediation  of  England,  {iQllttndi  fnd  Prussia,  and 

concludes  peace  with  tbe  Turks  on  her  own  terms,  cexxix. 

CathoHa,  Polish ;  foran  cmfederatiieB  in  cffder  to  preTcnt  lb* 

partition  of  fheir  country,  i,  ccxix. 
-Cnuconw,  moont;  prcaomM  to  bave  been  (be  fieuJence  of 
sopwoftheTurkiriifaordea,  i,  2,  H,  ^  IS  note. 
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Cavalry,  feudal,  SPAHIS;  i,  253;  see  ZAiM,  TIMABIOT. 

CaYYIM,  sexton;  ii,   121. 

Cazy-asKer,  chief  judge  in  the  Turkish  courts  of  law;  i. 
125 ;  is  a  member  of  the  divan  or  council  of  itate,  and 
judge  of  the  army,  I5i,  265;  of  Romelia,  presides  ia 
the  court  of  exchequer,  ii,   14. 

Celibaiy ;  net  more  frequent  in  Turkey  than  in  other  coun- 
tries,  ii,  252. 

CeremonUi;  on  the  birth  or  circumcision  of  a  prince  <^  the 
bloody  ii.  46;  in  puUic  calamities,  103  note;  of  public 
worship,  122  note;  atfiiuerals,  2S3  ;  at  marriages,  233 ;  on 
the  nomination  of  the  princes  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia, 
340. 

Chairs;  are  not  a  common  article  of  furniture  in'TuAey,  ti, 
244. 

Cliaicedon;  why  called  (he  city  of  the  blind,  ii,  3!)4. 

ClUOUSH;  i,   IJipnote,  274. 

Charaeter,  national;    i,  3,  182;  whence  derived,  ii,  72. 

CAaW(y  to  the  poor;  a  religious  duty,  i,  3  note,  9,  ii,  159; 
compared  by  a  poet  (0  musk,  125;  works  of  public,  156. 

CkarltM  the  Fifl:h,  emperor;  cedes  the  Austrian  territories  to 
his  brother  Ferdinand,  i,  ctii;  leads  an  army  against  the 
Turks,  cvii;   is  repulsed  from  Algiers,  cxxiv;  invades  the 
kingdom  of  Tunis,  cxiv. 
Charles  the  Sixth,  emperor ;  trcacherons  conduct  of,  previ- 
ously to  his  inconsiderate  declaration  of  war  against  the 
TariM,  i,  ccix. 
Charks  the  Twdftfe  king  of  Sweden ;  escapes  into  Turkey 
aAer  the  tattle  of  Pultowa,  i,  cc ;  intrigues  of  his  agents^ 
186. 
Chastity  of  women;  is  to  be  preserved  even  by  the  murder  of 

the  person  who  attempts  its  violation,  ii,  239. 
CflBl-EBl;  a  title  given  to  tbe«ons  of  Bajazet  the  First  while 
llicy  ruled  over  separate  portions  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
i,  Iii?. 
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Chest;  antiquity  of  the  game  o^  ij  li2,  143 ;  is  played  by 
the  Turki,  295,  ti,  229. 

Childrtn,  of  princes  sod  princesses  of  the  Imperial  fonulyj 
doomed  to  immediate  death,  i,  120,  ii,  285. 

Ckildrm;  physical  and  moral  education  o^  ti,  106—107; 
respect  of,  for  their  mothers,  232. 

Children,  natural ;  equally  legitimate  with  those  bom  in  wed- 
lock, ii,  235. 

China ;  stopped  in  improvement  in  consequence  of  its  des- 
potic government,  i,  99, 

Chinoanehs,  gypues;  collect  pellets  of  gold  from  the  rivers 
of  Waliacbia  and  Moldavia,  ii,  31. 

Chivalfj/;  the  romantic  spirit  of,  common  among  the  ancient 
Arabs,  i,  297;  in  what  degree  possessed  by  the  Turks 
ii,  56;  whence  derived,  192. 

Choiaaid-GouffieTf  Comte  de;  causes  the  banow  at  Sigeifm  to 
be  opened,  ii,  413. 

CAor/«/sr  Ali  Pasba,  his  summary  mode  of  decidinglavsHiti, 
i,  200. 

Christ;  respect  and  veneration  of  Mussulmans  for,  ii,  114 
note,  153  note. 

ChTonologt/;  imperfect  acquaintance  of  the  Turiu  with,  i, 
'61,  72. 

Chrysoceras,  the  golden  horn ;  the  name  of  die  baven  of  By- 
zantium, ii,  383;  descripti<m  of,  395. 

Church,  Greek;  ii,  93—95,  331. 

Circastitm  girls  j  cause  assigned  by  Peyssonnel  fbr  their  being 
preferred  by  the  sultans  to  the  Georgians,  ii,  283  note. 

Circtmcisioni  the  omission  of,  among  Mahometans,  is  a  stibr 
ject  of  reprobation,  i,  203  note;  of  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  is  announced  by  circular  letters  to  the  govemors  of 
provinces,  ii,  46. 

Civilians,  Turkish ;  acknowledge  no  l^al  reitrictioni  on  the 
temporal  power  of  the  sultan,  i,  110, 
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Civiiity;  expKSBions  and  forms  of,  among  the  TuilcSjii,  liL 

—185. 
Cipiiit*lion,  of  the  Christians  andTui4fs;  comparative  state 

of,  during  the  sixteenth  centurj^  i,  cxxix,  cxxxiii. 
CkarUmaa;  is  inculcated  as  a  religious  duty,  ii,  214. 
CUrgy;  Greek,    characterized  by  Mr.  Eton,  i,  23^  note; 

are  coofintied  in  their  spiritual  authority  by  the  Turks 

ii,  299;  Russian,  ii,  95;  Mussulman,  not  distinguished 
',      firom  the  laity  hy  their  dress  or  mode  of  life,  121;   MoU 

daviaa  and  Wallachian,  331,  34S. 
CHmate;  misre^reseniation  of  the  efiects  of,  in  forming  the 

national  character,  i,  104  jiote,   ii,  106 ;  over-ruled  by 

moral  causes,  163;  Montesquieu's   theory  as  to  the   in- 
fluence o(  1§9. 
Ooeki;  uaknown  in  Arabia  ^  the  birth  of  Mahomet,  i,  72. 
Coachtf,  COCHe'S;  used  only  by  the  beads  of  the  ULEBIA,  i, 

126  note;  and  by  women,  ii,  230note. 
.Cuiie  of  Mahometan  laws;  i,  109  note. 
Coffte :  Mussulman  doct<»«  difier  in  opinion  as  to  the  legality 

ofdrinking,  i,  lOS  note. 
Coff«t-h<fuxi ;  places  of  pnUicatnuseraent,  ii,  204. 
Cogin,  TABUT;   ii,  22S. 
Coin,   Turkish;    progressive  debasement  of,    during   diree 

centuries,  ii^  37  note. 
Coinage;  one  of  the  chief  prerogatives  of  Mahometan  *mo- 

narchs,  i,  Ivii  oote;  regulations  concerning  the  Turkish, 

ii,  37. 
CoOtgu,  TAEDV-Easz-S;  courseof  studies  in  the  Turicish,  i,  29 

note, 
CoLTUE  VtZIR,  the  highest  dignity  in  the  sultaa's  household, 

i,  181. 
OmmeTce;  free  from  restrictions  in  Turkey,  i,  82;  in  the 

interior   of  the  Turkish  empire   carried  tm  by  caravans, 
84;  public  buildings  for  th«    Goaveoience  of,    ii,    156 
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Ompatmd  wordi ;  the  use  or,  io  a  I«nguilgc,  dcBotea  the  gpr 
nius  and  character  of  the  people,  i,  47. 

Conctibittet ;  ii,   233  nat«. 

Oni^MioAof  &itbi  fiMinulaiyofthe  Mahometan,  ii,   \\.1. 

ConJUcaUcM ;  ^erciud  Only  over  the  properly  of  penooi  ia 
<lhe  wrvica  pt'  gov«mtnent,  i,  114;  no  emolument  to  the 
auUan,  186;  nwaoa  employed  to  elude  this  Uw,.212; 
Mr.  Exoafa  calculation  of  the  anjiual  amount  of,  ii,  11; 
ooeiof  theconstUutienalvayi  and  vaeta*  of  raiaiiif  ravcnue 
in  Turkey,  33  ;  the  ULEUA  flxenpted  from  the  operation 
'ofAe  lafvor.  34,  121;  the  proper^  of  women  not  tub- 
ject  to  the  law  of,  35,  231. 

■Cotfftigal Autkt;  ii,  240. 

Conquett,  univeraal;  theobject of Mussulmaiiwai'faK,  i,  6. 

Coiwciiptum,  military;    (of  the   Ottomans)  ori^li,  i,  24S; 

.    ao-l  abolition  <^,  245. 

Constantiite  Porphyrogenitus ;  mMHiMis  the  Turiu  by  name, 
i,  XXV  note. 

CtMVtmttMOfieu  siege  and  capture  of,  by  the  Ottomui*,  i, 
Ixxvii;  migrepresentationa  of  this  event,  24,  25;  is  not 
the  birtb-placc  of  th«  plague,  ii,  211;  situation,  e^nl, 
and  local  advantages  of,  394. 

•C^auiitiUiotk  of  gorerameiit;  in  the  Ronin  and  Ottoman  em- 
pires compared,  i,  clxx. 
■  Comtitutian  of  Mahometan  moqarobicfl ;  euentially  military, 
i,  224. 

Comtimion  of  the  Ottoman  empire;  i,  107;  see  MULTSOj 

CANC»:  NAMEil. 

Constituiional  \a.-wi\  the  immutable  nature  of  the  Ottoman, 
is  the  priacipal  cause  <4  the  degeoeracy  of  the  empire,  f, 
cxxxii,  237, 

CciMu/s,  cvromercial  ageata;  a{^inte^  by  Eun^Mui  atatea 
to  reside  in  Bukarest  and  Yaaay,  ii,  373  note. 

.{Strati    eS    Eun^tean  and    Orientti    mumers;    ii,    18^; 

*   whem;e  derived,  187 — 196. 
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Controveriy,  rdigJoiu;  nibjectt  of,  among  MiUsulmanB,  i, 
31. 

Convertation:  language  of  politPf  i,  42,  ii,  204. 

Com;  the  exportation  of,  from  Turicey,  prohibited,  i,  SZJ 
the  trade  of,  in  Constantinople,  monopolized  by  govern- 
men^  ii,  2'i. 

Connation;  the  ceremony  of,  bow  perfbrtined  by  the  Otto- 
mans, i,  125. 

Corronve  niblimate ;  a  foolish  story  on  the  nibjecl  of,  related 
by  Dr.  PouqueTille,  ii,  iTl. 

Cossaka,  of  the  Dnieper;  enter  the  Bdaphorus  and  ravage  the 
Tillages  and'^burbs  of  Conrtantinople,  i,  clxxri;  solicit 
the  protection  of  the  porte,  clxxxv ;  mibmit  Umnselves  to 
Russia,  clxxxvi;  their  war  with  tb«  Turks,  ii,  83 — 86. 

Cottakt,  of  the  Don;  are  expelled  from  Azoffby  tite  Turiu, 
i,  clzxx.  ' 

CotU  of  suit,  in  a  Turkish  court  of  law ;  the  party  who  gains 
the  cause  liable  to  tbe  payment  of,  i,  202. 

Cosiume;  of  tlie  TuHui,ii,  197;  of  tbe  Moldavian  and  Wal> 
lachian  peasanti^,  32d ;  of  the  princes  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallacbia,  338. 

CouRci/ <rf' state,  QIVAN;  tbe  sultan  takes  no  part  in  the  deli- 
berationsof,  i.  141. 

Courier;  see  Tarlur,  Lipean, 

Court;  of  a  PASHA  described,  i,  160;  of  the  princes  of  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia,  ti,  342. 

CTYarten  of  man ;  Friday  consecrated  to  religion  in  comme- 
moration of,  ii,    119. 

Crtdulitt),  superstitious;  of  a  Greek  sailor,  i,  81. 

Crimea  is  united  with  the  Ottoman  empire/  i,  Ixiviii ;  is  ac- 
knowledfred  to  be  independent,  ccxziii;  is  approprljiled 
by  tbe  einprcM  of  Russia,  cczxvi. 

Cru»«t  and  punishments ;  i,  205,  ii,  319. 

Croatia;  ceded  by  Rhodolph  the  Second  to  Charles  bf 
Styrim,  wlu>  establishes  the  miUtia  called  Croats,  i,  clvii. 
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Cnaade,  or  holy  war;  determined  upon  in  the  council  of 
PUcentia,  i,  zxxvii ;  progma  aod  termination  of,  xzzviii, 
xsxix. 
CrutadtTs;  destroy  many  of  the  ancient  statue*  on  their  coo- 
quest  of  Constantinople,  i,  20  note. 
Cuban;  acquired  by  Russia,  i,  ccxziii. 
Cutton-hoiuc  i\ii\ta;  ii,   14;  produce  of,  in  Wallachia  and 

Moldavia,  362  note. 
Cyprus;  revolutions  of  the  government  of,  i,  cxxxv;  is  taken 
by  the  Turks,  cxxxix;  the  worst-peopled  part  of  the  Ot- 
toman dominioqs,  ii,  19. 
Czar  of  Muscovy;  joins  in  the  confederacy  against  the  Tur^ 
i,  cxcii ;  the  power  of,  much  dreaded  by  tiie  Turks,  ii,  82. 

JDacia;  history  and  i^ographical  description  of,  ii,  308 — 
311. 

DamoKui;  the  seat  of  goremment  of  the  CALIPHS  of  the 
house  of  Ommias,  i,  xxiz;  a  city  reputed  holy  by  Mus- 
sulmans, ii,  225. 

Dance;  of  DERVISHES,  ii,  1S5;  of  public  perfonn^^  nuk 
and  female,  206 ;  of  Turkish  ladies,  248 ;  of  the  WaUBsbiwi 
peasanlry,  331 ;  courUdance  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 
343. 

Dardanella ;  the  entrance  of,  fortified  by  the  Tuit*,  f, 
clxxxiv. 

Day :  is  reckoned  among  Mahometans  to  b^in  immediatetj 
after  sunsf  t,  i,  12. 

Debauchery,  licentious;  ii,  253,  255  note;  rigorous  po- 
nisbment  of,  292. 

Deceaxd ;  obsequies  of  Mussulmans  Who  fall  in  battle,  ii, 
149;  ofthefeiihful,  222.  ' 

Decline  of  the  Ottoman  power;  to  what  cause  to  be  ascribed, 
i,  102. 

DefterdaB  effendi,  grand  treasurer  of  the  Ottoman  ei»- 
pire;  is  a  member  of  the  DIVAN,  i,  148;  superintends 
the  receipts  and  the  expenditure  of  the  MiRi,  ii,  3.  13. 

I>^gnimw3(  of  the  Tuikish  armies ;  in  what  con^sts,  i,  282. 
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pELHi ;  an  appeUation  given  to  a  body  of  desperadoei  in  a 
Turkish' army,  i,  275  note,  ii,  51;  to  the  body- guards 
of  the  princes  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  346. 

■JPelphi ;  an  ancient  monament  brought  from,  alill  remaina  in 
the  hippodrome  of  Constantinople,  i,  23. 

Dervishes  ;  orders  of,  ii,  124. 

DetertioTts;  assertion  as  to  Uie  frequency  of,  in  the  TuTkiili 
armies,  explained,  i,  225  note. 

Hespoium;  inquiry  as  to  its  existence,  its  nature,  its  r&. 
straint^  and  t^^U  in  the  TuAiab  government,  i,  86— 
103  J  presumed  to  be  the  phief  cause  of  the  plague,  ii, 
218. 

JDe  Toll,  Baron ;  fais  exaggerated  description  of  the  effects  of 
despotism,  i,  95. 

Dictionafy,  Arabic ;  eicellence  oS  its  plan,  t,  14. 

Dinner;  see  Table-savitx. 

Diodorus  Siculus;  records  the  tradition  of  the  ancients  re- 
specting the  efiects  of  the  inuptian  of  the  Euxine  into  the 
yEgean  sea,  ii,  402. 

Discipline,  military;  importance  o^  in  the  establishment  and 
the  extension  of  the  Ottoman  power,  i,  xlvii,  281; 
causes  of  its  relaxation,  237 — 241 ;  inefficiency  and  con- 
sequences of  attempts  to  restore  it,  255,  ii,  56. 

Ditcord,  religious;  fatal  consequences  of,  i,  cxxxvi — cxxxix, 
ccxv,   ii,  73 — 75. 

Ditmemberment  of  Poland ;  opposed  only  by  the  Turks,  i, 
ccxx;  projected  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  ccxxii. 

Diipuies,  religious;  seldom  occur  among  the  Turks,  ii,  151. 

Disudenis,  of  the  Greek  and  Protestant  communions;  me- 
morial peseiited  by  the  English  minister  in  behalf  of  the 
Polish,  i,  ccxvi  note. 

DlVAN,  council  of  state;  i,  147;  high  court  of  judicature 

in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  ii,  S46. 
Divorce ;  practice  of,  among  the  Turks,  ii,  236 ;  in  what 
cases  permitted  to  women,  233. 
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J^r'em;  cause  of  hla  rebellion  agatnsl  big  brolher  Bajazet  tbe 
Second,  i,  Ixxxj  his  flight  and  death,  )xzxii. 

Djirid,  javelin ;  ii.  207. 

DjDMjtf'A GUiHN,  Friday;  ii,  25*. 

Docilicyot  the  Turks;  presumed,  i,  S5;  exemplified,  105 
note,  294. 

Dociort  of  Mussulman  law,  MUPTl;    f,    121 ;    see  SHElK 

-     ISLAM. 

Dogs;  ii,   160. 

jyoktton;  author  of  the  Tableau  g^n^ral  de  1'empire  Otto- 
man,  character  of  his  work,  i,  3  note. 

Doria,  Andrev ;  admiral  of  the  empovr  Charles  the  Fifth, 
i,  Gvii  note,  cxxiv,  cxxvil. 

Dimxry ;  the  stipulatioii  of,  in  the  contract,  b  what  cbieflj 
constitutes  a  marriage,  ii,  234. 

Dragoman,  interpreter;  i,  145,  ii,  116  note,  ISO  notc> 
'303.  ■ 

Dream) ;  opinion  of  the  Turfcs  respecting,  ii,  144. 

Dreu;  of  the  Orientals,  ii,  186,  l&l;  of  the  Turkish  wo- 
men, abroad,  251,  2£0;  and  at  home,  263;  night 
dresses  common  both  to  men  and  women,   181,  243. 

Drinks,  prohibited ;  see  Wine,  Coffee. 

Dnmkeimess;  example!  of,  in  the  Ottoman  sultans,  ii,  IfiS. 

Dueling:  ii,  ICS. 

Dynasties,  Turkish ;  in  Egypt  and  Persia,  i,  sxxiv. 

Eastern  empire ;  degeneracy  of,  i,  xlviii ;  inquiry  into  die 
policy  and  possibility  of  re.«stab1i8bing  it,  ii,  61. 

Ecafesiastical  Jurisdic^on ;  is  not  exercised  by  the  MUTTI, 
but  by  the  chief  of  the  black  eunuchs,  i,  i23. 

Edicts,  of  the  sultan ;  see  KHATT  'V  SBEKtP. 

Education;  public  and  private,  <^  the  Turks,  t.  29;   of  the 
princes  <rf  the  blood,  120  Dote;  of  die  pages  of  the  court, 
nS;  of  the  ancient  Athenians,  ii,  71,  of  Tudtish  chil-  - 
idren,  l6l;  of  women,  241,  259;  of  the  Moldavians  and 
WaUachiuub  361,  369. 
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t&pli  lendutiont  of  tbe  kingdom  o^  i,  Ixncrii,  Ixxxviii; 

phydcal  description  of,  Ixxxviii  note;  form  of  goTernment^ 

ntablttbed  OR  iU  conqu^t  by  SultaD  Selim.xcii,    ii,  307} 

was  taxed  by  Constantiiie  to  ^pply  wheat  for  tbe  capital,  29. 
Egjipiiaiu;  chat-acter  of  the,  i,  104  note. 
XlemtiHary  Vnowledge ;  deficiency  o^  among  the  Greeks,  i, 

32;  and  the  Turks,  38, 
.  Emigration;  of  tbe  Ttnkitb  tribes,  i,  xxv  note;,  of  the  Scla* 

Tonian  tribes,  knote;  of  the  Jews  from  Spain,,  ii,  9;  of 

the  Goths.  310. 
£uiE;  a  tide   gireo  to  goTernors .  of  provincfs,  i,  xxxiz, 

IxixDote;  to  the  posterity  of  .^ahomet  by  bis  daughter 

Fatima,  ii.  127. 
Emui-i;l-UMEILa,  imp^nttor  imperatorum;  i,  Ixix. 
EuiRfi,  Asiatic;  aboUlion  of  their  indt^pendence,  i,  Ixxiii. 

Ixziv  note. 
,  Empire,  Ottoman ;   greatest  ext«tt  of,  i,  xUii ;  boundaries  in 

the  time  of  Selim  tbe  First,  Ixxxiii;  divisions  and  subdi- 

visionsof  its  territory,  215;  sec  beyJLErbeYU^  JASHAp 

UK,  AOAUK,   UITSSELIHUK,  VAIVODALIE. 
SK^irt,  Ottoman;  precarious  situation  of^  ii^  66. 
^icampmetU;  order  of  Turkish,  i,  264,  266. 
.  Mi^nd ;  procures  a  peace  for  the  Turks  from  llie  empersr 

Leopold,  i,  ccxxix;  the  menaces  t^f,  derided  by>  Russia, 

Mugiaad ;  motives  adduced  by  Mr.  Eton  to  engage  the  g(^ 
Tcmment  of,  to  co-operate  with  tbe  Greeks  in  delivering 
them  from  the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  ii,  79,  82. 
.SKtiga*  of  the  janisarin;  are  distinguished  by  painted  dc> 

.Tioe^  i,  .248. 
iI^vkuMan  philosophy ;  erroneously  aa^erted  to  be  adopted  by 

the  Turks,  ii,  116  note. 
E^tapkt;  ii,  225.  * 

firifignl,.  father  of  OimaB }  engages  in  die  lenrtce  of  th*. 
wltan  of  Icoiuum,  i,  zl. 

^:'.  ...■■■     «8 
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£sKI  SESAI;  3  palace  m  Conttantinople  in  whicb  are  cmi* 

fined  the  princci  of  tbe  blood,  i,  119;  and  the  widovi  <^ 

the  sultaiw,  ii,  276, 
KsSNAFi  a  corporation  of  tradeamen,  i,  159  note 
£ttahlahmentt,   public;  supported  bj  asaignnnita  of  land, 

ii,  I,  2.. 
£fon,  Mr.;  bis  definition  <^dcspotiaai,  i,  90. 
Eugene,  Prince  of  Saroy;  viclorics  o^   orer  Ibe  Tnrla,  i> 

cKCTH,  cciji. 
tumicht;  tbeir  office  in  tbe  ToHiiab  HAKtH,  ii,  265,  217, 

292 ;  in  tbe  administratioii  of  the  ccclniftatical  d^aitmenti 

216;  in  lite  seraglio,  278. 
Evrope;  cbanfee  introduced  into,  by  die  diMwverics  and  Iuk 

provonents  of  the  modems,  i,  cxxiz — cxxxiii. 
Turepeaia;  contrast  of  tbe  maaners  of,    vith  tboae   of  tiie 

Oriental  ii>  i85. 
Euxint,  or  Black,  i^s ;  conjecture*  as  to  the  ancient  extent 

rf,  ii,  401. 
'Excite  duti«i{  see  NIZami  djedid. 
ExtTcittt  of-Oiebody;  jn  me  amongthe  Tork^  ii,  S107. 
Eipiation  of  sin;  (Attained  by  assisting  at  tbe  lunenl  proces- 

■tonoftbeftitliful.  ii,  223. 
Eye,  evil;  ophtton  of  tbe  Orientals  as  to  the  tt^aence  <^  tbe, 

ii,  141. 
EZANN;  a  faymn  containing  a  confession  of  the  Mabonelan 

&iib,  tised  in  summoning  the  peo|^  to  prayers^  ii,  1 17.  . 
faith;  tbe  Turiu  niyottly  reproached  wiA  breach  of,  i,  137, 

286. 
FaUh-;  articles  of  Mahometan  1  tbe  nni^  of  G«d,  ii,  1  lOf 

tbe  divinity  of  the  KOKAX,  Il2;  purgatory,  araP,  119. 
PStie  W'Aaesaes-,  bow  punished,  i,'  196,  S03j  ctpmlj  a«Mr 

dieir  proff^ion,  1 99. 
nmot;  a  disLTict  of  C'onstaDtinopIe,  ii,  313     -  .    ~     . 

Fanaikitm:  a  chief  feature  in  the  MdiOBieMa  idigigiV  ^ 

116  note.  i 

Farz;  religious  duties  coounsnded  by  God,  ii,  1 19. 
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iOuAtpn  of  dreu;  Igsb  ToriaUc  ui  Turitey  tban  in  £unq»^  i^     ' 

fa^agi  BreligHHM^u^  upon^MdioinetaiiSj  ii,  117. 

i^irii^  and  pnyerj  inefficac;  o^  in  arming  public  calx 
nutiet,  i,  cxcT. '  . 

Famlitm !  see  Predettimaiion. 

Fatih,  Tanqotber; «'  surname  of  MahoiDDet  tW  Second,  i, 
Ixxriii. 

Fatihha  ;  the  first  chapter  trf'  the  KOBAN,  which  it  Kcited  ai 
«  pn^er  by  MabooMlaiu,  ii,  225. 

Fatima ;  fbndnew  of  the  prophet  Mahomet  for  bic  daugfalcr, 
ii,   128  note. 

FatimiitM!  dynasty  of  the,  i,  xxxi;  extirpated  by  the  atabee 
■uUanB,  xxxix. 

Fear;  inSuence  of  this  paaion  on  penoDs  exposed  to,  or  in- 
fected with,  theidague,  ii.  211. 

Fellahs,  Egyptian  peaaantry;  i,  287. 

Ferdmmd,  archduke  of  Austria;  choeen  king  of  Hungary  in 
oppoMtion  to  John  de  Zapoli,  i,  ciii ;  the  aultan  refutes  to 
acknowledge  hia  tide,  cv;  and  invade*  hu  doqiinion»,  cvi; 
hii  trea^  with  John,  king  of  Hungary,  ex.;  does  homage 
to  the  Ottoman  porte  &r  hti  divition  of  the  kingdcHU  of 
Hungary,  cs*i, 

Fettixial,  rdigious;  see  BajKAM. 

Fgtwa;  dedtton  or  opiniMi  of  k  doctor  of  the  Mussulmaii 
lawi  oa  quetfions  of  law  or  equity,  i,  193;  form  of,  201 

'  note;  giyan  by  the  UUTTi  in  &rour  of  the  introduction  of 
tibe  art  of  {H'inting,  64 ;  in  political  case«,  not  absolutely 
beHanry,  136;  though  uaeful,  138;  can  be  issued  only 
at  the  demand  of  goTemm«it,  193;  compilations  of,  194. 

ftmloi  pDoprietors;  the  cooetttutiooal  nipporten  of  the  Ottp> 
Rwn  goTcrftment,  tj  cUviii;  <^Ugatim  of  their  charter^ 

.  ".asfl.  ...■■■ 

faidal  tplan  of  Ifae  Ottoman* ;  peculiar  InconvwiepcfM  op 
V  en(i,Sl&— 41ft.  '    ; 

*.g»       ;        .   ,      .. 
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K^, 'military;  not  an  herediuiry  riglit,  i,  217,  232;    an 

esMnliat  to  th«  anpport  of  the 'Ottoraan  goTernment«'Sl'0; 

vacaAcies  mmettmes  filled  up  l^'parcfaate,  322,  ii,  33! 
-•eeZIAMET,  TIMAB.'  ..      .      , 

Fi^tree;  doea  not  thrive  in  Moldavia  and  WBUacbia,'ii, 

322.  "^ 

Pifftra,  human;  ferbid^  to  1te  p^ud  by  the  TuAs,  ii, 

145. 
Sintmceat  sec  Reoaaia. 
Firet,  in  Constaalinoplej  frequently  occaaioned  by  malcon- 

■  tent«,  i,   187.  ' 

FlBMAN;  an  official  varrajit  of  the  Turkith  government,  ii, 

30,  355.  ■  - 

Floor* ;  in  Turkish  house*  are  covered  with  carpets  or  mats, 

ii,  214,  243. 
FoTCttaRing ;  means  employed  by  the  Turkish  government  to 

prevenl,  ii,  23,  24. 
Fomicatim;  private,  ii,  254;  public,  severe  punisinnent  o^ 

292. 
Fortreites;  courage  of  the  Tuits  in  defending  their,  i,  280- 

Turiiisb,  on  theleaoftbe  Daoube,  ii, -353  note. 
FOUKAHHA,  jurisconsults ;  an  order  which  comprises  the  doc- 
tors of  law  and  the  ministers  of  justice,  i,  121. 
FouTitain;  inscription  on,  written  by  Sultan  Ahmed,  ii,  157. 
Francis  the  First,  king  of  France  ;  makes  a  treaty,  ^ofiensive 

and  defeneive,  with  Sultan  Soliman,  i,  cxzx  note. 
Frank;  the  general  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ciiristendom, 

i,  84. 
Frawdi ;  practised  by  the  agents  of  the  porte  who  supply  the 

capital  with  corn,' ii,  28. 
FnMwill;  the  doctrine o^  in  what  degree  admitted < I^ Ma- 
hometans, ii,  133.  .      -  i-.i.  ■ 
Fridey ;  why  consecrated  to  puUic  worship  by  Mahoibetims, 

ii,  119.  ■  t     •    ■.  ■  ■> 

Funerah;    usages  observed   at,   by   Um  tTorks; -JevW;  .and 

Christians,  it,  223;  btfttcoiuequencea.  of  hasty,  .224. 
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farii  aieoamonartkte  of  dreiBjaolMkgjnMtt  and  women,  i^ 

...■S46,;fl63.  ;  ■  .     ;  I 

Oatata;  a  mburb  of  CondBAttaapleyit^.  393^ 

GalUa;  a  fleet  eC  cbnnyed'  ovdr  Und'dunn;  tbeu^fe  of 

Constantinople  bjr  Mahombt  tha  Second,  i,  hxviiinote. 
Oaw  law*;  do  not  exi«t  in  Tuikey,  i,  ,1W.  -   -    V' 

(Sosietofcliance;  repndiBb^bytbeTivklk  i,:t75, 
GoMJOMd'tbeTuc^i  ij,  SOS.  .      .  r 

GstTuonduly;  negligeo Ely  performed,  i,  2S0L-  .     l 

Oa;)),  ,  cabqucrbr;,'  a  nitnei^  df.  Mund  tbe'  Fottrt)i>^  -  (t. 

.^tafiii.,   ,-    ,        

*  Gbbbois,  armourera;  i,  252. 

Cim«^oftlieT«HuBb«nnyr  sCeSEftASUBlu    *        .■...■■.^■. 

GatMdm;  partri^rc^of  tbe  Qre^.chlirch  at't!w  period  of 

the  conqueei  of  ConsUntJoopki  i,.  CXxxviii  note.;  CM&ms 

the  obedience  of  tbe  Greeks  to  .die  authority  vf  the  idlaa, 

ii,  300:note.  :     .  .  ,;v  ■  .-  -   ■■ 

Genoete;  expel^ftam.tJM'CrJDnabyJUabetiMt^  Second 

.-  i,  to»ai.,^  .    ......:  /,.:■.-('  -.-j)  :■■<  •      ■-  1 

^£ra{%;  iqip«r£«t^  k»o^  to:tl(fer:Tujb,.,i,    SQ;    their 

ignorance  of,  exaggerated,  73  nbte. 
Georgian  wotaea;  asaerted.:liyi  PfSyAonnd  U  be  Dot'  admw> 

■ibleintoth<!;liftpwWH*«EM,.lii,;2«2;:.,         . 
Gepi4ai  Ardvicj[kiag<of>  e^biyw*  bjjt  pQirep  in.iOwva* 

ii*  311.  .  ..r   ,  ■  :       ■.:..       .,.w 

pH4aSL,  ffari»ing4.:a«ligl!>«»dut^;ii„;ia0..i.    : .,..    ,/■.   ■> 
Grkvs  41.EII4,  r^iu^  vkC  the.w(M!l«\4.,«biiDrwib>«;ftWaciatW)  of 
'■  «inte;perpetiwUK  Qsistibg,ani<lHg.rrifs,;-iiji,  i2^.y:-<-  \->:.-i 
C*?WK»i(l^j;,  dy»p8ty,.«fiW  i,..x»JVf.i;:  rr  >  j  <i.,,  ■;^:,ji 
GgiAQilR;.  a».:^pfffbri!C»*»  dpp*I!a|iOT  V^SfAM-\'^^V^ 

-M>f)4rapBf^nKpJ»tewliH(;tbe  Mjib(>Vf!V».^thi,i>;-j;§2„|} 
Q^^vmmh,  jpJBiSipfi,<!n.ot!Jb«ibpdff|b?  SM^iiW: .:^ii  lsa9- 
Gladiaton;  are  bired.Crpe^miytcPH^ciUeiit^ifkinflTt^r  ii. 
.^■J306  ■  ;  ■■:     ,.ri!  ,.;  -^^AiiiV  i!j-j-:.:j  c!,  ;;.■.:  v,       .^'.:.:.'.-) 
Good-ftreeiiiig;  forma  of,' (Bed  by  (be  Tm^tio^*^'^*^"^ 

ii,  181;  to  MuMulmaDi,  188. 
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INDEX. 

Coda;  iittrvf  ibe  GnA  citiei  of  Auk  Mmer,  f.    IS;   * 

colony  of,,  from  Daciai  are  penniUed  by  the  einpenr  Va- 

leoi  totetUe  in  Thnce,  ii,  310. 
Gout;   treatatent  of  thu  dwirder  in  T^ukcy,  according  t« 

S'Arriou  and  De  Tott,  i,  71  note. 
GooenmcHt,  dapotK ;  nature  and  principle  of.  i.  88  note. 
G&oemmeiu,  RutuUn  Mr.  Elon'a  reatoot  for  preferring  it  w. 

that  of  all  other  countries  ii.  97,  98;  bia  levenceuure 

upon,  99  Bote. 
Gmerwitflit,'  T^utiih ;  evib  o^  cnfgcrated,'  i,  ,95;  codAkI 

of,  towardi  the  (ributary,   and  Maaalman,  sulveatii .  ii, 

59—63.  ^  * 

GooernoTt  Jt  pnnlaetfli  Civil  sad  military,  extend  and  de- 

greo,  of  their  anthority,   i,  154 — i£6,    215;   order  of 

tbeir  precedency,  155  note,  215. 
Gnmd  aignor;  «ee  SdltaN. 

(xratitude;  exerciMof,  common  totheTurlu,  ii,  168. 
OpaOeti  ifot  opened fc«  4  Hcotid  rnUcmieBt,  i^  92i- 
Gnece;  cooqaest  of,   by  Murad  the  Second,  i,  \va^,  >ad 
'.   MabMnet  the 'Second  IdTiii;  Hi  OteAetn^vimaa,  it.  Id 

note. 
Ontik  eippire;  decKne  of,  f,  xtviii. 

Greeks;  the  decay  Of  tbttir  (aito  pweedcd  tBe  ftlt  of  their 
t  eoapira,  i;  92}  ignonmcp  of,   intbe  «it  aAd  practice  of 

•eamanihip,  78  note. 
Greeki;  ancient,  deriwd  tfeeir  MSdonal  tha*acter  aoWy  fiwn 
'   d>eir  public  imtifction^  ii,  71;  «f  dtt-vbiddleftge,  cha- 

racterUed,  68,'7l{  WUflem,    dtfjenertH-y  of,    68,    301; 

intolerance  of,  in  maltet«-'of  neflgim;   73;   cioT^iipthM  of 
'^Itotiwled^'dmcild^;'  19j-Mr.EtenS<ritefttcteroC  7<-^;  ^ 

theoQly  ck«s~of'IMTii}»'&bo4iOld-p«Mi.^'faAwdr'  unOer* 

the  ^ui&)i'ma%'hhl^i<imlttmiiaiUf3S,  MkI  ^ipoeity 

Gr^th,  Dr. ;  travels  ihrough  Turkey  in  the  cbaractw  fS  « 
.to  I  ,«ai.iiiit)as)IA  as  ;  I  -<  ^ 
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INDEX. 

QuardiM^ip  of  the  princes  of  ibe  bloody  to  wliocn  nUrusted, 

i.  119. 

Gm^ovidtr;  oasetifieaca  of. the  inventioa  aai  use  oi^  ii, 
54—53. 

ijypiiti,  CHINCUNehS  ;  ndiaulo*;!  calculation  of  Ibeir  num- 
bers in  the  OtbMnan  empire,  ii,  II;  their  occupotioiu  in 
'  Wallachia  and  Molthvia,  335. 

JEIaDISS,  onlUws  of  the  prophet  Midiotiiet;  i,  JOS.  note; 
ii.   149. 

Hadj,  pdlgriauge  to  -Mecca;  a  religious  dt^y,  ii,  129^; 
what  peraoiu  are  exeoipt  from  the  lAligatkvi  of  perforn4iiiS> 
130;  \i  coTisidered  aa  the  vtufiroiatioa  ^f  the  failhful  in 
the  principles  of  IiilacaiBa),  131. 

4f'tfeit  P«ruanpoet;  s^  ditfich  irom,  quoted  b^  Mahosiet^ 
Second  on  fai*  conquest  of  Cooatantinople,  i,  22, 

Hagi,  p^im;  ii,  133. 

£051  Bekia»h;  a  relijioiu  T\tV,  patr«n  of  the,.«>Ier}o(j«ni- 

■      sarift^  !,.»«&  ..  v;;;!:.^!  . 

.Hatr  ofthe  bead ;  not  worn  by.  t^en.  i>j  192^; 

HAllATCHt  'capit«tio».  lax  paid  ^f  KAYt4»,  i.  184i  ii.  ?; 
jndividuaU  awe^ed  oivcordia;  to  their  «ituati«o  in  life,  16. 
17;  ifM>couratecalcii]«tic»>«ffhenno«u(of tlKstaXi.20i  ., 

HaRBY;  appellation  given  to  the  lubjerts  of  a.priiic^^  irar, 
or uncoiHMCtedb;  treaty,. ffitb  Muem^iai>«,  i,  1^. 

Harem  ;  comprehemin  meaning  of  the  word,  ii,:  22$,  227 
note;  nbich  of  die  ]iAle.hinitred  may  Ik  admitti^  uAo, 
227  oota;  rettrictiona  on  the  roodnct  eS  women^i  2,27;; 
their  drawKic  aouMRncn^  and  occi^tioiif,  24|6(  ^47; 
pmi^or  mnuMT*  «b«erv«d  in,  Z^l  MwtCfqijiett'a  &n* 
ciEU-ilaieriplioD  oC  S^^  wM^.  . 

-HAftEM^<ol.tbe.Kta(llQf  KceM  to,  «n^  fqr1iMd«a.ii.  e@(*: 
tbe  apartaienu  of,  oM  fitted  liy  Lwly  Mf<W:Mml«gn, 
2«l;-deicnta«d  by  Mbtnye^jU  by . PfN(|iwi)le,  284, 
S72  note;  CaatemiT*a  aocount  of  the  ccRiDOttiai  ud 
ttUgH  j£,  SU  Mie;  tbt.  ^MidMOC  .«(  lyUMd  by  tttt 
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wiaow  of  Sultan  M(isU&,  2S0;  AncifuU;  dcKribed  b^ 
Pr.  Pouqueville,  2S1  note;  and  (17  othoij  2S3,'284. 

HARK'HE'iK  DmjlBY;'tb«  receijit  of  tbceailesiaMical  t^ 
TenucB,  ii,  7. 

Hasseky  i  a  ladjr  of  tiie  sulUii'e  BiUl£Hj  mother  of  a  prioce, 

■  ii,  Sis: 

Uazne',  MilUm'a  treaniry ;  ii,  3,  44. 

tiAZN^'vEKiU,  a  black  euDQch;  BupaiRtcnds  the  reccipfai 

and  ezpendilures  of  the  Bultan'a  treasury,  ii,  3,  377. 
Health,  diiiiitiugi  form  of,  among' the  Turks,  41,  IS7. 
'  Hegira,  ftiglit  of  Mahomet  from  Meeca;  the  b^pnning  of 
'   theUiusiilinaft  sra,  i,  xxix. 

Helle^om,  or  straits  of  the  Dardanelles;  described,  ii,  404. 
"^'rtsiiit-;  condenmed  by  the  Mahometan  chureh,   ii.  Ill 

note,  115.  ■        , 
Hierarc^,  Mahometan;  erroneously  con^nred  witti  (ihat  tf 

theJChristian  chnre*.  f,  124.  ■     •     *■ 
Highvoji  robberies;  the  loss  suttained  by,  assetsed'iipmthe 

inhabitants  ofi^i  distntHy  i,  .JtOS.  - 
HippodroM,  ^TABfltAtt;'.nameofa  sfmre'm  GotwtaDtinople    ' 

in  which  tfKnVosqitti  of  Saltan  Ahmed  is-situaUd,  i,  23. 
H^dr&iM/-bhiea  colbmn  hi  ^e,-de&(»hl  by  the  Cbris- 
."i^aata,  1,  AxevlH.   ■  I     .1  r   ■      .     .       ,    .       , 

HissAltiLis,  pntincial  troops  vhtf.  aAIU.it)' tbt  Nrrioe  of  bat* 
'    tei-iis;  i,  255*  ^--;::  ■>,•  :  -  .tt.n     :■ 

Jtitti^y;'-  the*\.ad^YiT,  amon^tfie  AAatiCs,  4,  59."' 
aiOfilA,  BCftSolroaste-;  ii,  12'1.'.''  '  ■  ■  ,      <     . 

J^gtt^^  flettk'^,  "probiQiteff'Kb' febd,- i,'-I08'"note;  tUxt' 
■'  'inbWj'-bftlt^adidi^ti^  Jt)tal.tto  suburb«;af  :Cdnst|ntin9p1e 

for  the  use  of  the  foreign  3iBfeittM3or^-i^."'L.fiS'3*oteJ(,'. 
J9(>JM<tt,nMtlksbt'r^f|i«ik  ftith  jpMntMoed.  b^iliVbbnDUans 
.     ag'insuffi'^nt*forM^ltHi,'tiy'>tI&i'  :.  ■  L-ty.-j.:.r.ii.:  ,dt' 
ffomMf-i  AQWi  io  &.\m>mnOVgtitii£Tfit\ik  .ia.jaainei  aOi  in 
^'feoti-i^'t^few^aSt-j  'w  .-.^fvia  e';  -rr..'.    ;  .ic .-   l\i- 
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IKDEX. 

jitnt-bonei  iii-^HKy/85^  wear  rtrhigiirf  bhw  beadi  t* 
counteract  tUe  influence  of  iortery,  ii,  142.;  are  fed  upon 
bariey,  330;1)Teed«of,  W  MoMafi?;  3S3 ;.- pfwt-bortet'Ja 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  368. 
Ho^iWiV^; '^racfUedC'lsB 'iKty-':by\}Jfaii(niKtani,  i,.9;  ii, 

159. 
Hb^i/aij;  puWtc-j  (i,i  "is'e;  S67,      ■         -■  ,r     , 
lft>»rf;T(^'idie'-T^pU0n  aftd  sccoaUtKkbtTOiof.treveDera, 

KHaN,  CAlMvitNs«ttAt;  ii,'lS«.-    ■  .  ^  .  ., 
Hoy,  the  self-existent;  one  of  the  names  of  God,  ii,  1?5. 
HOURIS;  virgjng  ^'fAxatkej   34,300,000:  t^   tbem  a||< 
pointed  to  aOend  oa  each  of  the  chief  apoitlts  pf  Mabomet, 
'■ii,  1ST  note."   ■         *•    ^r  .  ..-.-.  j,  -. 

Sourt;  those  appointed  for  the  daily  prayers  of  MahoDiefauis, 
%■  tlf;  dirtanoei  cdflipl%d  by,,  3fia.:  ■    ..  ,        ■■  ■  ,    .i 
Moutekeeptr;  in  Turkish  cities,  must  be  a  married  man,  ii, 
'2*2.-  ■       ■-.  ■  ■■•-..  :■     .:      ,,  .:■■    r-  -,  .i. 

Houta,  Turkish;  ii,  203;  £off  sccaredag^mst  mafic,  142} 
'  distinct 'a^rfhikiftt  ia;  asklgnU.fbr  nwandvomeu]  22Q; 
furniture  of,  243.  :  r:     ,         ■ 

J&ngarji;  sfate'OJ^vten  fintiimded  tty  t^- Turks, i,xcviit-p 
«;  the  d<»ainion  of,  contested  between  the  vaiVODA  of 
-TranUli^Sttad'^' toclidukc.>i(frJ^<^0M>.-.cjii,  civ;  sul^ 
ndittfed  to  the  sultanas  a  fiUii'iav;  is'm^e  9  ^YLERBEX- 
LIK  of  the  Ottoirian.  empke,.  dui;;  idepi^rc^ion  of  tbc 
'^'  '^ilficUMiiiped]byl#ietTusk><'iaitdj€t^*tiai)s,-.civii  note; 
-    'fiDblIy.-c6ddt'ta'4h»iG«mM-cqi|fcn^,  fflcvwi^   its  sub- 
sequent.vim-iawl  J  — ■*'*'"XMrg|Vtjt'  ^s^c^v,    clzzxiii, 
'-' ''bhaitiVj'cfcqnviT«4xaciii:^  '■:•.-;   :  ■x-k'-',   ,-1     ; ,. 
HUNKUR,  man-slayer;  one  of  the  sulfft^s  titles^;  i,.  ^12. 
Htiimiadai(JieSm^*S^nie  against NiifM<j^^cond,;i, 
."'*gt»T.  ■■•-   ii.  'I-J.^.r    .    ...   ,  ,  „  "     ,.,,„„  '.'. 
jUtttuiettad  aaid^4untim  of  thp  iimant..emp\tt  ot  the,  i. 
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Kmta^;  tn  exmmm  attwHuaeot  to,  CMuidead  a*  crimintl 

in  the  Ottoman- tuHmiik  ^  llj, 
J^ha»d  of  a  raUamj  hard  owditioat  impMed  upon,   ii* 

285, 
ftuthandry:  practice  «(    m  Moldam  and  WaUadlia,    ii, 

318. 
Suiscm  Pa^a,  the  lord  high  idianl ;  murdcn  Alo  Pailw, 
'    ii,  1S0>  muvittBibeEgyptesb^i,  209,  311  note;.  «D- 
-    <deavoun>  to  uommunicMk  the  plague  to  CciKral  Stuart, 

210.  ;    ' 

■£^f0ptM>i»i  curiae  madWWf  Mm  diieHe  snkiumn  let  Tur- 
key, ii,  1 61  note. 
Bymn ;  Ibnn  of,  lued  in  calling  Mthemetatu  to  pnycn,  see 

EZANN. 
Ihruhim,  BultaD;  cbaracUr,  Tc^,  aod  death   of,  i,  cbuz— 

clxxxi- 
Iconivm,  Seljulcian  sultaiu  of;  i,  xxxviii;  cnlitf  die  Otto- 

tnan  Ttirks  in  their  ternce,  xl,  sliv. 
-Icmociaaea;  dettrwl»n  (^  the  statoea  in  CotutantiD^le  oc- 

caaioned  by,  i,  SO  note. 
Idolatry:  precepts  of  Ax  MdioinctaiL  churcli  agaiast,   ii, 

152. 
Ilderim,  lighUmg;  a awnwne  of  Bigaaet  tb»  Fir^t,  i, Ixii. 
-Im.\m,  priestj  ooeof thcMllui'Btittn.indicattngbikifWtoal 

authority,  i,  1 1 1 ;  dntKa  of,  ii,  131. 
iuAMETiT;  the  r^igioui  ft«c(iMH«)RA  tbekw  rttiwno'to 

be  perfoh&ed  bytbe  io«wnig«'M  hia  xahtbtiite*,  i,  ■122 

BfAe;  spiritual  suf^Mnaqr of  iIm anltas,  H,  121. 
ImpTOtxtaenii  in  learnlcg  and  tfe  trti^.  ia^tdcd  b^  4k»> 

potism,  i,  »3— 101.  .       .- 

'Jntfolence;  tendency  of  the  TuTfaitBMtdi,  ii,  309. 
Irjfanity;  introductiMi  of,  into'tbe  Tuikiah  armies  ,4,  liod; 
-     Tiuti»ih,  tie  Jaimarks,  rovax,  OBMOUa,  SUCUS. 
Jnfantt,  Turkisb;  injudicioui  treatoteat  of,  ii,  197.  . 
Jnfidd,  KUFIR,  ZIMDTY,  GHUOUR;    i,   183,   185. 

Infidtl  >uly«cu  (^  the  aultan,  RAYABS;  not  penaiUed  to  aerve 
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*  in.  the  TaiUib  annlei,    iii '«1;    Mtjeets    *f  tribotw; 

princes,  employed  in  the  Turiuah  ■rtaies  mare  ia  Nnrile 
■    labAff  tfatm  In  milituy  du^,  f.  SS£  Bolt. 
It^b;  the  devotion  of,  eataHuti  by  ACriMttoetaiw  to  b* 

imjridtut^ii,' 107,  10I»  n>^~ 
JuheritoMx;  tiie  Mumilman  lav  of,  ii,  35. 
InJHrk$,  perwnal ;  redicM  ot,  a^Axa  taofJA  b^  k^  Ibcui^ 
.  1,  203;  KWngefor,  U))cnaMlbj'M«hotiMt^''9lO; 
iiucripiion,  Latin;  oftbeage  of  Tr^an,  diitKnnred  itt  LUtIc 

T»rtary,.ii,  84no«p.  •      ■    -    ; 

JnatrumoM  ior  iktt  piwftotiM>  of  wtoBce,  aH^'^and  leantog; 

not  a]>{4ied  to  dteir  real  uMBbJ*  tlw  Ttsk*,  i,  ;30. 
.Iniwtwtibn;  oneofthcin^KiVeniaiMritf  da^koiOiBlt' i>  18'?; 

and  its  chief  reitniDt,  iit43iiole. 
■Afemf  of  iDMiey;  we  Uiury. 

-Jruermarria^;   of  MuaWilaiMii  with   Chrittiaa  Ot  -JVfi'i^ 
'    Tomen,  tolertted  and  t»«ctiMd,  i,  T;  widt  ^idolatlW,  in- 
terdicted, ii,  240. 
■StUei^i^tii  utaally  peifonlMd  «n  the  day«f  the  dtfene,  Ii, 
:  .  -aC3.-  -  -    .     .  ■  ■-■ 

infntttji;  fte Tai%id>-Hnr in  taMt  ^,  ii,  36,  332.   ■-- 
,Af oJrroRCff ; '  JiQHriaH*  c«*ie^uence4  of,  i,  cxxxvi''  ttiilMiii; 

b  incukatect  hy  the  Malmmetan  religion,  ii,  10'#;-and  ii 

the  hatifr^  rearil  of  a  beiitf  ib  the-  infallibility  of  iu  doc- 

trine,-196.  ■ '  .  -' 

:/»iii(&,-'Wld<Mr  of  John  kin^  of  Hungary;  rcnsts'^the^re- . 

tensions  of  Fndinu)d  and  apiitealc  t»  Solioaui  in  l>«tialf  of 
'■   fright*  of  her  irAnt  *»,  %  ckt;  ia  compuDtd  tijr  the 

Tariu  to  reoounce  the  throne  of  Hungary  and  to-  alwept 
•.'•  tf  (be  )»ihcipKlity'of  Transihttnia,  «xiti;  wWebttie  cede* 

totbefimperor,  cxvii. 
JIUJ  Btaniedf-,  ftmiA«£t»>tig  A^ridkaifa  the  banwjr  at  Si. 

■gtum.  ii,  433; 
fthmim,  bcrief  in  theunhy  of  God;  conRidered  of  iiaeif  u 

suScieat  for  »alvation,-  ii,  110  note,  154  inA^}.  -ibivittar 
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.,   iiif  Df'AMdoclune,-«oco|lding  to  tbe  MthomeUtu,  131 

■     oote i'  .  .    . 

Ithmdtrt,  Greelir|..cbUiCter4?^-ii,i8a,  lG5;.eZ9!euc atCw 
...  ■lBntu)<ii^.tlw4)iof>m«ifj«f,|)vb)lc  daneeri,  206. 
Junael;  weice  and  capture  of,-)ty[tbe  Ruvivnti  i>  CCXSt,  ii. 
354  note.       .. :     , ,  ,      ■  ,.l  .t;.  .      , 

JsriRAi\j(tK^va-6iK  BgrtcpItHg^pTDdttCe  of  certpin  pivnticea 

.'.ioTmJwyjdjj  26.         .' :-. 

JakIZAr  aga,  generaliraimo  of  the  jwiwic*  i.i,  237  ;  £od- 
«titU(if)A«k;gwnli4ii!:9f thewiiMtr  pii)K«ii«f  tbv  blood,  1 19. 

Janizaries;  .'prMfCTe;'!!*  OUObwd  I'dpwision  .dujSi^,  the  io- 
^rreg^m'^.wbifb  MKC^fided.-KA  .Mr  4«aUl.  of:  Bajaul,  i, 
Uxi;  object  of  their.  iiw(ih|ti9n,  .clw i  dtflbrone  Oioiaa 
the  Second,  clxvii;  conducted  towards  lEm  ittl1an«>  can- 

■ .  <;ljKJiii'j»r«:..Ksti*i\«d'Md.pt^>(*ltpd  by  tb«  ievfri^  of 

Sultan  Murad,  clxxvii,  243. 
.JaMtamti  g.wben   iiutitiltqd*  t^.to;   orlgJMll;  cqptiTCi, 

or   the   children   of   tributary   ChriXiani,  i,    226,  243; 

their  .OTuilMr,  .227„  >saOTTi-*«5iiJIOTftr(jh  .^d    ^- 

:.  olSc|nt'>235  note;  divisim  <AitO'  ^V^IfVi^  9*9.i  F^" 
-    p«](y(efiiidiyidwUioi»etiteAI)ytl)e^bi»ji#^jii  ii,  34. 
Janizarta,  corps  of;  inquiry  into  the  causes  and.  {the.  extent 

of.tbe  det>as^ifl,enL  ofiJ  'i,,.2^-r-iil^  247;   conduct  o( 

durisj  ifisurrections,,  Si^^^^H^ ....,; 
Jftniia kb^o;  i,  xx;ci^;  tiff  i^wd^cmfif,  inv»dcs  Dacub  iii 
■     311.         ,   .      .  ,       :•  .,;    .:i   .   .    -..     -  .  ;i,  • 

Jmwofcpi,  tbe  cijy  <^;^tgf)iitf^:.\ipijJ>J.  tin.MW«m<t»n^ 

ii,  225.  '  .  ■,.      ,  :r,-.i  i;.  ■ 

Jemi  (toircor;dkioa.a!}^r  tfae  gpver^iMiit  ,'[^,^.Turla> 

ii,  9,  300  note ;  the  religion  of  the,  why  tolerated  .  by 
.  Mahon^ttm,  1 52 .; ,  cop>erBion  of,  to  MabtM^jetapino. 
,    why  gegutpdiminerfM^,  l^S-nrte.  ..       .^Aj.  .:.--■  .. 
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Jadget;  tee  Ministen  of  junior. 

uSiigment,  in  CTiminal  cased;  hastily  jKrotiOuncecl,  i,  204. 

Jurisprudence,  Mahometan;    studied  by  the  Ar4)M;  i,    16; 

and  the  Turks,  29;  cauie  of  its  imperfection,  31. 
JiUtice,  high  'court   of,  OiVANBANEH;  i,    1*'5;    forms  of 

proceeding  in,   1 90  ;  the  sultan  presumed  to  pr««do  in  the 

GMALIBE' DlVANj  172;;srt  werhke'me'- 
^uUinian,  thelavsof;  in'usein  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 

ii,  358. 
Kainargik;  treaty  of,  i,  ccxxiii';  articles  of,  relating  to  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia)  ii,  372,  376.' 
Kapim;  a  species  of  marriage  which  is  «i1td  only  for  a  ap^ 

cifiedtime,  ii,'235. 
Keafir,    bla«phetner;    an  appellation    given  to   ioBdeli,  i, 

183. 
KeBU;  the  poiiil  of  the  visible  horizon,  corresponding  i*ith 

the  CAABA  of  Mecca,  towards  which  Mabometaos  turn 

their  faces  during  prayer,  ii,  158. 
Keith,  Sir  RolicVt  Mtirray,  the  British  minister  at  Vienna; 

one  of  tbe  negociators  at  tbe  congress  of  Sistove,  it,  23S. 
Keosk,  a  summer  pavillion,  ii,  273  note- 
KeHle»;  respect  oE  the  jariizarieB  for  their  regimental,  i,  234. 
KhakHAM  BASHI,  chief  rabbin  of  the  Jews,  ii,  300  note. 
Khan,  a  title  of  sovereignly;  i,  *tVii.  ^ 

Khan  of  the  Tartars;  does  faeniage  to  tbe   Ottoman  sultat^ 

i,  Ijaix. 
KhariDJYS;  in  what  opinions  their  heresy  conitEted,  ii.  111 

note. 
Khatt  'y  sREltlF,  edict  or  diploma  issued  in  the  name,  or 
'    under  the  sign  manual,  of  the  sultan,  i,   110;  veneration 

of  the  Turks  for,   143  note. 
Khutbe',  public  prayers  for  the  reigning  sovereign,  i,  IviL 
XlAHYA-BCY ;  ii,  26^. 

KiATiB;  clerk,  i,  125;  reader  or  deacon,  ii,  121. 
KiLLO;  a  measure  usedtw  com,  il,  2fi. 
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Kintal;  aveigfat equal  to  )20lba,ii,  42  not& 

KioprUi,  Ahtoed,  gnad  vizir ;  TCneratiim  of  ttte  ToAs  br, 

i.  clxxxvii. 
Kioprili,  Muila&,  gnai  vizir ;  iccusei  die  Ottoman  niitau 

since  the  ttme  of  StAimiBti  I,  of  inability  to  gotm  tUt 

empire,  i,  cxcri  note. 
KlRADJls,  conducbtrBofconnna;  profai^ of,  i,  85  tiot& 
K1B1.AE  lOASF-t  goardian  <^  tbe  wotnen;  a  blad  eaDiKb. 

chief  ufficn:  of  tbe  sultan'a  bouiebold,  presides  over  ifae  eo 

clesiaMical  dcparbncnl,  i,  123 ;  ia  the  guardiao  <^  tbe  cc- 

clesiasUcal  rents  and  Rremie^.  >>•  1  ■  office  of,  in  die  im- 
perial HAREM,  277 ;  fcaa  a  aUEU  ibr  hi*  mm  use,  295. 
Km;  of  religioui  fraternity,  ii,    184;   of  an  in&nl  to  iti 

mother,  256. 
Kissing  die  robe ;  an  expiyssion.of  respect,  ii,  1 84.  , 
KiTABY,  believers  is  revealed  rdigton  anterior  to  that  of 

Mahomet,  ii,  152. 
Rnivtt;  not  used  atmeali,  ii,  244. 
-  KiuAln,  tbe  faistDrian ;  describes  tbe  state'  of  die  Ottomaii 

power  in  his  time,  ii,  52. 
Koran,  tbe  Mahometan  scripture;  a  fundamental  code  of 

gCRcral  la7,  i,  107 ;  not  allowed  to  be  jarintied,  65;  eft' 

.,nions  coaceming  i^  ii,  I L2. 
idfj»s,  Turkish ;  education  of,  ti»  247 ;  manners  t^,  259. 
ladiskau,  king  of  Hungary  ;  makes  var  against  tlie  Turks  in 

violation  of  his  oath,  and  is  lulled  in  tbe  batde  of  Varna, 

t,  hcxiv,  Ijxv. 
LaOUMGIS,  miners;  i,  255. 
Lala,  tutor  or  fo«t«-&thcT;  a  title  by  which  the  priooea  cf 

the  blood  address  the  generalissimo  (A  tbe  janizarica,  i, 

119. 
JjKdfTo,  a  Greek  pirate  \  his  oceompUces  taken  by  the  Tiaks, 

and  hanged,  i,  20£ ;  pi^ited  by  Mr.  Eton,  and  rewarded 

by  the  court  of  Rnssia,  ii,  77  note. 
Land;-  proper^  in,  derived  origioafly  from  a  grant  of  dw 
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'    R^tan,  i,113;  aticlb«U  Imncdiatdy  from  bin,  216;  ia  ' 
a  conquerecl  country,  ibe  third  part  distriboted  wDong  the 
■oldJciy,  2t5 ;  the  remainder  partly  appropriated  to  the 
■ervice  of  the  church  or  the  court,  and  partly  left  to  Ibe 
ancient  propricton,  288 ;  by  whom  CHliifafed,  21S. 

fjMgttage,  Arabic ;  copioomeM  and  geneiBl  character  of,  if 
12, 46 ;  nvVen  first  tul^ecled  to  the  rules  of  grontnar,  13 ; 
Penian,  rettored  hy  the  poeta,  17;  improved  by  th<  ~ 
adoption  of  the  Tui^h,  41 ;  general  character  of,  46, 
47;  TuHcish,  character  of,  38— 4S,  47;  difficulty  -of 
levning  it,  exaggerated  by  ibreignen^  46  note;  adapted 
to  works  of  granly  and  dignity,  46. 

tAtmuage,  ScIaroDian;  i,  Ixi.  -  . 

Language,  Tnilusb ;  De  Totl'i  pretensions  to  a  knowledgf 
of,  questioned,  i,  45  note ;  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu'^  48« 
Shr  James  Porter's,  ii,  116  note;  Dr.  Pooqaeville'*,  173 
note;  Mr.  Eton's,  250  note. 

tat^uage,  Wallachian ;  character  of,  ii,  328  note. 

t^uguaget,  &i>eign;  studied  by  die  Turks,  i,  30  note. 

Xos/ judgment;  an  article  of  Mahometan  belief,  ii,  133. 

Idea;  in  what  degree  the  power  of  ibe  sultan  is  reatraiacd 
by.i,91,  140;  doctora  of,  121. 

Imo  s  corrupt  and  partial  administra^on  of,  in  Turkey,  v 
t95,  SOS ;  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  n^  359. 

Law  proceedings;  forma  of,  i,  1B9, 

Lmu;  diflerent  degrees  of  their  ol>]ig;£tion,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  fiwnded  on  diTJne,  or  on  huEoan,  authority,  i,  108. 

£auv,  sumptuary,  i,  108  Jiote.  ' 

Lnt-ma ;  summary  proceedings  in,  i,  190,  200. 

Jtrosu,  of  Trebizond;  tbeir  trade  with  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia, ii,  30. 

'Lcantiitg ;  die  acquisition  of,  recommeridcd  by  the  prophet 
Mahomet,  i,  9  ;  encouraged  by  Mahometan  prince^'S, 

•    10,  t3,    15,  20,  2«;  Greek  and  Roman,  studied  by  tk« 
Arabians,  16;  why  neglected  by  the  Turics,  6,  18. 
•  5 
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Legiilation,  in   tenporal  coneeraa ;  il  «.  prerogat'iTe .  <^  the 

'  Ottoman  suttam,  i,  109. 
Leptimacy;  common  to   all  cbildren,  wbother.  born  JH,  or 

out  of,  wedlock,  ii,  235. 
Leopold  the  Fir^  cmper«;  luvei    the    command  of  hif 

army  to  the  kiug  of  Poland,  i,  cxc ;  effect  of  hii  uiccciea 

on  the  minda  of  fbe  Turiu,  ii,  89. 
Lqmnto;  liaval  battle  of,  in  which  the  Turlu  urcre  com- 
pletely defeated,  i,  cxI. 
hetten,  Tuilisb  ;  tee  llphabet. 
Librariei,   public,  KitaB-Khan^  ;   founded  and   endoired 

by  the  Turkish  suttaiu,  i,  26 ;  in  the  seraglio,  27. 
LiPCAN,  Lithuanian  Tartar;  a  public  courier  in  Moldairik 
-   and  Wallacfait,  ii,  369. 
Liltramrf:  Arabic  and   Persian,  cinnmoD  to  the  Tui^  i, 

1 8 ;  Turkish,  flourished  under  sultan  Soliman,  2 1 ;  oriei^ 

Ul,  46— 63. 
LiUraiun,  moiaa  Greek ;  itate  of,  i,  32  note. 
£iry ;  the  dec3de«  of,  do  not  erist  in  a  complete  series  ip 

the  library  of  the  seraglio,  i,  28. 
Ijxuais;  sometimes  infest  the  principaliliesof  Moldavia  and 

Wallachia,  ii,  326. 
Love-intrigues:  difficulty  and  danger  of  canying  iMi,ii,  2$S-' 
Luxury;  in  dress,  forbidden  to  menliy  the  Mahomet^ reli- 
gion, i,  108,  267  ;  in  furniture,  ii,  244. 
■Macedonia ;  conquered  by  Murad  the  Second,  i,  Ixxiv,  iiy  S?, 
Mat}men ;  not  considered  to  be  amenable  to  divine  justice 

for  their  actions,  ii,  170, 
iU(^'5<rafcj;  public  duties  of,  i,  189;  pre-eminence  of,  over 

the  ministers  of  religion,  126. 
JIfaAnnuJ,  sultan,  i,  ccvii,  ccxiii.  f\ 

Maktmet;  founds  an  em^ure  4n  Arabia,  which,  on  his  deatlt^ 

t^escends  to  the  CALIPHS,  i,  xxix.         ^  -  '; 

Jlfakftmet ;  bis  ascent  lo  heaven  described  hj  a  poetj  i.  ^S  ; 
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fervour  ofhU  devotion,  ii,  HO  note;  Tduptuoui  ocfumsion 
of  his  fondnebs  for  hie  daughter  Fatima,  128ttote;  hismi- 
racles,  113,  233;  humanity  of  his  decree  in  fevour  of 
captives,  233  ;  his  portrait  how  painted,  145. 

Mahomet  the  Fint ;  restores  the  unity  of  the  Ottoman  <]t>- 
minion,  i,  bdx ;  is  assisted  by  the  Greek  emperors  in  hiB 
passage  into  Europe,  Ixxii. 

Mohamet  the  Second ;  reign  and  conquests  of,  i,  Ixxvii— 
Ixxix;  patronL;!es  literature,  21  ;  fais  reflections  on  enter- 
ing the  palace  of  the  Greek  emperor,  22 ;  examination  of 
the  chaises  alleged  against  him  by  the  Christians,  Sl2  ; 
vindicated  from  the  cha^  of' having  exercised  excessive 
cruelty  towards  the  Greeks  on  the  taking  of  Constantinople, 
24—26. 

lUakomet  the  Third;  puts  his  nineteen  brotbtra  todeatli, 
i,  clx  note ;  commands  liii  aitny  in  Hungary,  clxiii  note. 

lUakomet  the  Fourth ;  makes  CTmqueats  in  Hungary,  I, 
clxsdv;  reduces  the  city  and  island  of  Candia,  clxxxv ; 
accepts  the  homage  of  tbe  Cossaks,  and  engages  in  unsuc- 
cessfiil  vm  with  Russia  in  order  to  punish  their  defection, 
clxxxT — clxxxvi;  declares  war  against  Austria;  ill  support 
of  the  pretensions  of  Tekeli,  clxxxvii;  his  army  defeated 
before  Vrenna  and  driven  out  of  Hungary,  clxxxvi ;  causes 
of  his  deposition,  cxciv ;  offends  the  people  by  his  excessive 
fondness  for  hunting,  175.  ,  ^ 

Mahdmelam,  MU3SL1M,  i,  182;  partial  adidlnistration' of  law 
towards,- 203,'ii,<0  note. 

Makonulanum ;  advantages  altacbed  to  the  profession  o^  i,  ■ 
liv;  means  used  for  ]»t)pagatin^  ii,  152. 

MaUuhAti;  i,  xxxix;  reputation  of  their  cavalry,  xc,  454; 
extent  of  their  dominion,  Uxxiv;  are  defeated  b;  Sehm'  , 
tbe  Firsti'xci. 
'  Mdm^ki  BEYS ;   mmtfeifed-  wbilt  tbder  tbe  frntectloti  oP 
die-firitwb  army,  ii,  21 1  note. 

Jifemdeml,    Sir  John ;   his  conversatioB  *ith  the  lutlan  *f 
Egypt,  i.  1 1  note. 
VOL.  II.  H  hi  ,    '         '  ^ 
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4IMmi^;  political,  dyU.  ^d  rf1igicq]i,cla««s  of,  i,  I<$i.. 
jIfaMerj;  austertt j  of  tbo  l^mJufb,  whencQ  4^ve(l>.i)>  16S> 
Alaw^iCtanu ;  pretent  ttat^  o^  in  Turicey.  i,  6"}. 
MoMucripu,  Gredc  and  Latia,  i,  28 ;  TurHiih,  65. 
iUracci;  bmopinimcoaceraing  the  KpHAN>  i^  113  note^ 
Mtrd  of  Ibe  Turicuh  tro(^ ;  crdv  (rf*,  to  lb<  general  ren- 

dezToua,  i.  259 ;  through  an  eaemyb  country,  31S ;  (hrougb 

the  i^ltan'a  domiiuMU,  274;  of  ceremony,  ALAi',  215.  ■ 
Itaria  Tbereifi,  the  eaaprew-qucea,  threatens  to  asaiil  die 

Turfca  against  Russia,  i,  cczxii;  unitei  ndth  the  kinc  of 

Pruitiafor  ifae  purpose  of  partitioning  Pt^anil,  ccqdu 
JlfarrJugf!  a  civil  contract  amoi^;  Mafaomet^iu,  ii,  233. 
JIftHTtqgc  t  fbnn  of  ao)enn|rkig,  ii,  233 ;  camaoniei  on  that 

of  a  princess  of  the  blood,  i,  284, 
J/brriagu;  v»tancea  of,  between  the  Otloann  lultana  asd 

Chriatian  princestei,  i,  8  note. 
JfaraiaU,  Count ;  his  atolo  railitare  delt'imperio  Ottomamii 

is  a  traoslatioa  from  the  CANON  NAM^H,  i,  ccxix  note. 
JH/aTtimau,  cardinal,;  asaassinated  by  <ffder  of  the  «ape- 

ror  Ferdinand,  i,  cxyjj. 
Afitr^.-SHEHlD;  a  title  coofered  on  Mussulsoan  uUjert 

who  die  in  batde,  ii,  1 4*.     See  ftbirad  the  Y'vA. 
Mar^dmi;  advantagei  obtained  liy,  i,  1 13  j  ii,  140. 
MascHuMJUS;  the  va^  of  Ood,  an  exckmatioa  of  pnuae. 

ii,  142. 
JtfMiK,  G^KDj  <£  the  idand  of  Scio,  reeened.  fop  the  uw  of 
'    dw,A«ag;lio,  ii,  48 ;  uses  and  propeitiea  of,  24«. 
fbt^ri^:  'fumishad.hy  theTtulgibfrovRvea  fivtheiernee 

of  goremment,  Ii,  43.  v 

ifiukemdtict-;  studipd  by  the  Tuii^  i,  MM;  »  achool  oC 

eMablkbed,  394. 
MuvTOCordato,  Nicholas ;  die  first  Gredt  irho  VM  af^Kiiilted 

iQ  the  principalities  qf  MpLdavia  and  WaUaohis^  q,  30^ 

305 ;  his  cruel  and  impolitic  adauaistratiai^  i,  SOji>  ZS6. 
Ifeaui  which  are  coni^dmd  undesn  I9  M4i<»iieluu»  ^ 

108  sole. 
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Mecea;  bcegno  siltject  to  die  Ottoman  nllans,  i,  uF; 
poems  hun^  up  in  the  temple  gf,  296.   See  MOALUjcjr. 

91tcca>4  oti^ect  of  tbe  pilgrimage  to,  ii,  129 ;  rcapect  (rf'Mar 
bometana  for,  225. 

Meddh^,  a  Btory-teller  by  ^o&flaion,  iij  204. 

Medicine ;   tbe  study  of,  niucb  in  use  among  the  Ai^bfl>  i, 
16;  imperfectly  follewed  by  the  Tuiks,  77. 

Medina ;  a  city  of  Arabia  in  which  Mi^met  wai  baried, 
ti,  127,2«6. 

MEDR&S3E';  a  MBfaomctan  college  tor  public  educatioa,  f, 
20,29,125. 

MehHDY,  the  lutiMAM  of  the  tioi»e  of  All;  t^daiotu  of  tbe 
Peniana  and  Turks  respecting,  i,  xxx. 

MebHEe'me',  a  court  of  justice,  i.  189. 

Mehhke'me'  KIATIBJ,  a  clerk  of  a  court  of  law,  i,  125. 

Mevlevi,  daiiciBg  dervishes,  ii,  135. 

Midwife ;  is  bound  to  occasion  tbe  death  of  tbe  male  children 
of  princes  or  princesses  of  tbe  Imporiolfiutiily,  i,  120  note. 

ilii/tfia  ;  feudal,  TOPRAKlV,  i,  214;  its  numbers,  221;  na- 
tional, 224,  228  ;  esUtnatioo  of  its  utility,  285. 

MiHtary  establishments ;  see  feadai  militia,  itandi^  atvof. 

Military  eKtcnUoa  ;  in  what  case  inflicted,  i,  20^. 

Miliiaiy  force;  of'  Mold&via  and  Wallachia,  ii,  Z66. 

MiHtary  resourcet',  of  the  Ottomans  and  Fenians  compared, 
i,  cliii — clvi. 

Military  service ;  a  duty  required  of  every  individual  in  a 
Mussulman  commnnity,  i,  224  note ;  limited  to  die  dura- 
tion of  the  campai^,  225. 

Minaret,  turret  of  a  mo*que,  i,  3 »,  7 1 . 

MtTKt;  of  melals,  ii,  81 ;  and  minenrlo,  S25. 

iWM»rtei«  of  justice;  CADI,  i,  12]  ;  HAKIM,  i,  188;  Jutieswft 
189;  must  decide   according    to    law,    191;  see   CAZY- 

■*   ASKER,  MOLLA,  CADI,  NAiB,  MEHHKE'me'  KIATlBf. 

Ministers  of  religion,  i,  126;  ii,  121  ;  lee  SHEiK,  KUTIB, 
IMAM,  MUEZZIM,  CAVYIM. 

Hh2 
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■Jttinort ;  not '  lequired  to  perlbnii  the  pilgrimsge  to  MecCt^ 

ii,  130. 
Mira^  i-  in  tbe  inBtance  of  the  EMIRS  or  dncCTldaiitB  of  Ma- 
'    hornet,  asserted  both  by  Cbmtisiu  and  Mahotnettiu^ii,  127. 
Miracles:  of  tbe  popbet  Md>omet,"ii,  113,  233.  ' 
MiKi,  Ae  public  treasury,  ii.  3,  13. 

Minion  of  tbe  prophet,  dirinc ;  an  article  of  the  Mahotne- 
'   tan^tb,  ii,  110. 
MOALLAKAT;  teven  Arabian  poemi,  which,  on  account  of 

their  excellriice,  were  hung  up  in  tbe  tCmple  Of  Mecca,  i. 

296,  29,9. 
Modet  of  life ;  eimpli<;ity  of  tbe  Turkish,  ii,  203, 343,  244. 
Mohats ;  the  battle  of,   gained  by  the  Turiu,  i,  cii ;  defeat 

of  the  Turits  at,  cxciv. 
Moldavia ;  tbe  prince  of,  does  bom^e  to  Soliman  rtie  First,  i, 

cxxii ;'  ii,  307,  312  j  amount  of  tribute  ortginalty  p^d  by 

40. 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia ;  deprived  of  tbe  privilege  of  elect- 
ing Uieir  princes,  ii,  31&  note. 
MOLLA,  judge  of  a  provincial  city,  i,  125. 
^lOLLAS  ;  privilege  granted  to  the  children  of,  i,  1 39, . 
Monarchy ;   the  only  form  of  government  which  is  con^- 

dered'to  be  legitimate  by  Mahometans,  t,  1 18. 
Money  :  tbe  right  of  coining,  one  of  the  sultan's  prerogative^ 
■       i.l,vM.      . 
Moaidgv,  Lady  M.  W.';  autbenticity  and  correctneas  tof  ber 

letters,  ii,  266— SIS. 
Moaumptim ;  bis  idea  of  despotism,^,  89  note ;  description  of 

die  paradise  of  women,  ii,  240 ;  of  the  pleasures  of  the 

HAREM,  251  note ;  of  the  state  of  eunucbs,  293. 
Moon  i  fraction  of  the,  one  oi  tbe  miracles  of  Mahomet,  iii 

H4.  '  '' 

Moon ;    fanciful  consequences  of  their  intenntnytD^  v>tli 

the  Spaniard's,  i,  7. 
Morality,  Turkish;  its  character,  ii,  149.    '_ 
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Morea;  reduced  by  Mahomet  the  Second,  i,  |xxriii;  con- 
quered by'  tbe  Venetians,  cxciii,  cxcfiii ;  restored  to  the 
Turks  by  the  treaty  of  Passarovitz,  ccii,  cciii ;  ita  modern 
diTiaioos,  ii,  tO. 

MoKs;  respect  of  Musnilmans  for,  ij,  153  note. 

Maaqitet;  the  principal,  in  Constantinople,  built  on  tb* 
plan  of  the  church  of  Sancta  Sophia,  i,  19;  have  collegei 
and  hbraries  annexed  to  them,' 26;  their  architecture  de- 
scribed, 10;  their  ornaments,  it,  131,  145  ;  lands  appro 
priated  for  their  support,  223. 

Mosque*,  imperial ;  can  be  built  in  ConstantiDople,  only  by 
sultans  who  have  made  conquests,  ii,  ii. 

Moikers;  suckle  their  children,  ii,  256. 

Mourning;  permitted  only  to  mothers,  ii,  222. 

MiTBAiAGJ,  officer  dialled  with  the  purchase  of  com  for 
account  of  government,  ii,  26 ;  general  malversations  of,  ?3. 

MUDERRISS,  professors  in  a  Mahometan «cademy;  i,'l25. 

MUBZZINN,  chanter;  an  officer  of  the  MmsulmaQ  chsrclt 
who  sumnjions  the  bithful  to  prayers,  ii,    117,  122  note. 

Mtffiif  sec  SH^iiK  ISLAM.  -         I 

Jifi^ ;  pounded  in  a  mortar  by  order  of  Murad  the  Fourdi, 
i,  130;  put  to  death  by  the  populace.  131. 

Muftis,  doctors  of  laws;  their  ranl(  in  the  Mahometan 
hierarchy,  i,  195  note. 

MlfHZUfi,  a  company  of  janizaries,  who  do  du^  in  die 
grand  vizir's  palace,  i,  191, 

MULK ;  free  property  in  opposition  to  VACUf,  or  dtat  which 
is  mortgaged  to  religious  uses,  ii,  36. 

MULTEKA,  code  of  TcligiouB  and  civil  laws,  i,  107,  192.        ' 

Min^EDJIM  BASHI,  chief  of  the  astrDlogera;  an  officer  of -the 
■ultaii's  hon»ehold,  i,  Ii.  '.       - 

Murad  the  First;  marries  a  Christian  prineew,  i,  8,  ootet 
tsfces  Adrianople,  Ini;  bis  conqiiestp  om  tiie  Seljukiam 
EHlRS,1ix;  fats conquestvand  death,  Ix. 

Murad  the  second ;  extends  his  conquests  ai  &t  at  the  Da-. 
pabe,  i,  Ixxiv ;  resi^  the  |«veminent  to  his  ion,  and  t«> 
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■oiimeB  it  in  ordtf  to  re^  the  mnaion  ef  tbe  Hungarian^ 
Ixxiv,  tixv ;  review  of  ibe  causes  auigned  ibr  hU  abdicaU 
tioh,  Ixzri. 

Murad  the  Third;  obtaim  fot  the  VAIVODA  (^ TrantilTania 
.the  election  to  the  throne  of  P(Jand>  i,  cxlviii;  his  wan 
and  conquesti  in  Penia,  cxllx — ctvi ;  and  in  Hungaiy, 
ciriii ;  his  character,  clix  note ;  confines  hiouelf  far  two 
years  lo  hie  palace  on  account  of  the  seditions  of  the  janiza- 
ries, clxviii  note ;  his  conquests  in  Persia  were  not  benefi' 
cial  t»  the  Ottomans,  219;  the  dinstrous  events  of  hi* 
reign  prognosticated  from  his  words  on  first  coming  to  the 
throne,  iij  144. 

Mtttad  the  Fourth;  proclaimed  saltan  at  the  s^  of  fear- 
teen,  i,  clxxv;  acquires  the  surname  (^Gazi,  or  the  con- 
queror, on  account  a£  his  victories  in  Posia,  clxxvii ;  k- 
Tcrity  of  hi«  govemmenl,  clxxnii ;  condemns  a  mufti  to  be 
pounded  to  death  in  a  mortar,  130;  anathematize*  one 
of,  the  companies  of  janizaries,  349 ;  tolerai«s  the  free 
use  of  wine,  ii,  169. 

JUta-der;  how  punished  by  the  Tuifa,  i,  210. 

UuETEDDS,  ^MMtates;  punishment  of,  ii,  147. 

MuscHRiKINN,  wwshipers  of  plurality;  ii,  153  note. 

JUu^tt !  die  introduction  «f,  into  the  Turkish  armies,  op* 
posed  by  the  soldiery,  ii,  58  note. 

Muiie;  military,  TABL,  i,  261;  see  NEDBET;  religious,  see 

-     liE'iH;  taught' in  tbe  HAREM,  ii/  147. 

MuSij^LiMUK  (  a  civil  government  administered  hy  dc 
depu^  of  a  BEYLESBEY,  orpASBA,  J,  155. 

Mus^iimani  i,  182;  all  persons  are  pmomed  to  be  bom 
MusnUuans,  ii,  131. 

Jtfttssuimaiu ;  cause  of  their  difdais  and  aversion  for  stian- 
.^STS,  ii,  107.   ' 

Hatufih  tbe  ddest  son  of  B^jazetj  the  name  xtf,  assosted 
by  an  impostor  who  excites  a  rebellion  against  titbomet 
the  First,  and  Murad  tbe  Second,  i,  bxii,  Uxiii. 

Jfif«(/a  tbe  First;  auccecdi  to  the  thrwK  in  pre&iwBee  to 
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file  nteordiildiMtf  AInMtf,  i,^n4)  ii  d^ifQta(>a  m4 

tM-iiuteied,  clcvii;  mitfdm  Us  iiepbtW  talua  Oman, 

cIzTii ;  is  again  detbrnitd)  elxik, 
JMufqA  tbe   Second}  b  defeited  at  ZetiU  by  PriMe  S(k 

gene,  i,  cxcvii ;  deposedj  cuda ;  bii  Bdrict  td  &is  brMber 

After  bii  depoutiOb,  388  ;  Ksgrettad  by  hit  «idotr.  Hi  ^ti- 
Muttiffii  the  Tbird ;  atteoipta  M  iDtroduoA  rHwhi  ihto  bia 

govci^Cn^  i,  100  Mte. 
M  USTEEMIN ;  subjects  of  a  fartJgA  jpoirtt  utifr  midc  m  tbe 

■uhui'idoiiMhfoM,  i,  183. 
MUTBVELLY,  admiuhtratot  «f  VACrn,  «r  ftVpcAj  latH- 

ga^ecl  to  rdig^iusa;  b,  J,  103* 
Aiitfer  SAoA;  expels  the  Russians  «td  tU  OltMnUU  frtu 

the  tdngdotn  of  Vtrmi  i,  ccfli,  cciiii. 
NaIb>  k  judged  de{HDy{  1,  1^>,  ISPJ 
Nahai;  tii«7cr;  t^ect  and  IrnpOrt&ac*  Of  tUk  4^,  H, 

110)  by  Hfadm  instlbiled,  117. 
Nahaz  GIAHS  ;  platformt  constructed  neat-  t&e  bigb  f^ad  Kir 

tbe  {HttpMCB  of  abludon  aod  pnyef,  ii,  157. 
Stvui  atpcriority  {  by  tvbat  meAM  id^uired  by  tB«  Gltfif 

tians  in  the  battle  of -Lepanto,  i,  enU-^^l^ 
notation;  causa  of  lb«  ItnperAtttioa  6^  ftinai)|fdfe  Twki^ 

j,  30i  ikiH  &f  ni«  Tulb  md  GKeb  eMipuvdv  TT;  ibfr 

■eaofMarmara  might  be  made  aschool  of  practical,  ddJr.  | 
Sfai^  TuitUh;  Imprftved  iteuK  tbe  battle  of 'l^bedtnWt^ 

i,  292 ;  present  sUte  of,  294,  ii,  43. 
Nazir,  o«inM-  cfa  vacpUF,  *t  jiMfe  UMaUUliaHM ;  ll>  4* 
,  Iftbl,  flute  «ftbeDBRViaifiB;  ii,  l2«. 
'Neubet,  martial  iit(iiteaMkMHiii*glile«<r*riBgt«tNltt  )^. 
3&e,  in  Bttbynia;  the  aetnpoljtef  tbe  kingdtfoi «(  B<Mm» 

i,  xxxvi ;  rMteicd  to  HW  ByMntSW  em^eAiA  t^  &e  cM- 

wder%  xMtii ;  Me$4  oiT,  b|y  iltltMlt  Otkban,  %. 
NlLOMETRE ;  llMuriptton  of  tte  ptiVttHM  af>  «Mailued  by 

Mt«d  Sdidt,  1,  JEtit. 
NiSHANDJI  EPFENDI,  officer   Wb»  tfWM  tltt  ttUMt't  ri(ta- 

tore  to  public  acts  i  i,  118. 
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NlZAMl  DJEDID,  nev  cwstitutioD ;  1^  vhom  this  change  w 

the  system  oF.Ottoniui  gorernment  vas  effected,  i,  149; 

plan  of  taxation  introduced  hy,  ii,  50. 
tFobiUtg.iKreditary  \  not  aclcnowlcdged  in  Turk^,  i,  114; 

■ome  exceptions  to  this  law,  160. 
Nobiiify ;  modem  Greek,    history  of  its.  origin,   i;,   305 ; 

Wallachian  and  Moldavian,  351. 
(^lediencc,  pasuve;  -theory  andjMractice  of,. among  tbeTur^, 

i,  176;  exaggerated  instances  of,   178. 
Oaacoui ;  ii,  85  note,  cruelty  exercised  hy  the  Russians  to- 
wards the  women  inhabitant!  of,  249. 
Oda,  a  chamber,  or  a  crnqpany  of  janizaries ;   i,  227; 

number  of  odas,  248.  .i 

OdAtBASHI;  lieutenant  of  janizaries,  1,  228,  235  note. 
-    Odauk,  ladie«  of  the  Imperial  houshold;  ii,276,281. 
(fffai,  public ;  among  the  Turks,  held  only  for  the  term  of^ 

one  year,  >,  128,  ii,  32;  publicly  soldhy  the  ministers  of  , 

the  porte,  i,  162. 
O^cen   of  state ;  revenues  of,  whence  derived,  i,  223  ;  ii. 

9? ;  of  the  Turkish  army,  i,  273  i  of  the  janizaries,  235 

note  i  of  the  navy,  295. 
Qee,  a  weigU  e<)vial  to  about  S^lbs.  ii,  50,  325.  • 

{^ve  tree ;  ^oes  not  thrive  in  Moldavia,  nw  in  Wallachh,  ii, 

322. 
OHAft,  the  caliph ;    intqieraspe   of   his   religious  zeal,  i, 

xxxiiinote,  ii,  130. 
Qniirv'ChiAoiset  i  indecent  exhibition  of,  ii,  146  note,  20j. 
OmmiatUti  dynasty  of  the,  i,  xxix;  are.  expelled  Scorn  Asia 

and  band  a  caliphat  in  Spain,  xxx  jiote. 
Qpium ;  Mahomdan  doctors  diETor  iQ  opinion  as  to  the  l^a;* 

Ijty  cf  using,  i,  103  note,  ii,  17),  see  TEBIAKI. 
Orkhan,  sultan;    i,  Ir;   conduct  of,  towards  the  widows  of 

the  Greeka  after  the  siege  of  Ni{:e,  8 ;  marries  a  Christian 

princess,  8  note;  fi>unds  ah  academy  at  Bruia,20;  »q>* 

|il4nt>  bis  elder  brother,  116. 
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Orthodoxy;  acknowledged  .to  be  piftfeased  by  fimc  aecUof 
MalioiBetang,  SUNNl,  i;  111. 

Otman;  founds  the  Ottomui  dynasty,  i,  xli ;  his  passion  for 
Malhun-hatynn,  xli ;  his  remailcable  dream,  xlii;  extendi 
his  empire  to  the  Hellespont  by  ftwce  and  policy,  li — h. 

Otman  the  Second ;  proclaimed  sultan  at  tbe  ^  of  twelve, 
■is  dethroned  after  four  years,  and  murdered,  i,  clxvii  j  at- 
tempts to  abolish  tbe  corps  (^  janizaries,  239 ;  is  insulted 
by  a  private  of  the  jaBizaries  after  his  dethronement,  249. 

Oimim  tlie  Third ;  i,  ccxiii. 

OSMANLI ;  collective  name  of  the  Mahometan  sutfjects  at 
tbe  Ottoman  empire,  i,  1 84. 

Olranto,  inltaly;  sacked  by  the  Turks,  i,  Ixxix. 

Ottoman  dynasty ;  founded  by  Osman,  i,  xli. 

Ovid ;  tbe  place  of  bis  bsnidiment  mistaken  by  the  Rus- 
sians, ii,  354  note.  '        '  , 

Padishah,  emperor;  the  title  of  tbe  Oteoman  suluns, 
i^  Ixix  ;'vby  giv^  at,  the  porte  to  the  king  of  France, 
ii,219not«.    ,  , 

Tagei,  of  the  seraglio ;  how. educated,  i,  180. 

Painting;  discouraged  by  the  spirit  of  the  Mahometan  reli- 
^on,  i,  20  ;  on  what  subjects  exercised,  72-,  ii,  145. 
'    Pattadium  of  fte  Turidsb  empire  ;  see  SANMC  SHBBIF. ' 

TantOmimet,  Turkish ;  described,  ii,  205.  ^    ' 

Faradiie;  pteasurei  of  the  Mahometan,  ii,  138  note;  women 
not  excluded  from,  239. 

Farents;  duty  towards,  strongly  inculcated  by  the  Maho- 
metan religion,  ii,  119.233. 

Pasha;  i,  xcii  note,  267;  seePASHAUK. 

PasKalik,  a  district  inferior  in  extent  and  importance  to  a 

.  BEYLEHBEYtJk,  governed  by  a  PASBA,  i,  15$;  its  mi* 
Ijtary  divisions,  215  note. 

Pauarmitt ;  treaty  of,  i,  cciii. 

i'tuwn^gv*:  excellence  of,  in  Moldavia  and  Wallacbiai  ii, 
382j  360  note. 
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Fatritcrcla  of  Cofutanlcnople,  Greek  kitcl  ArucHiaB  i  ^^ 

power,  ii,  300  note. 
FMriotiam,  Boimathig  tnito  of,  ia  the  condiKt  of  the  ON 

tomans,  i,  286. 
Patriotism  ;  (he  Tatki  unjustly  KCtiied  of  wit  c£  ii,  157. 
Fay\   when  first  ditfributed  to  the  Turlidi  troopi,  i,    ^ftt 

note,  U  given  tj>  the  janizaries  in  pr^>ortWD  to  tbe  Imgth 

and  the  merit  (^  their  cervices,  347.  - 
Ptderany  ;  ii,  ZS5  note  ' 

iVra  of  Constantinople ;  the  place  of  ruidencs  «f  ftni|ti 

minieten,  ii,  163. 
PeRD^,  a  curtain ;  i,  22  note ;  See  Auchi. 
Perfumes;  uacd  to  deaote  respect  tottards  viufAn,  ii,  246.    1 
Perjury;  aeejaise  tt/ittteuet, 
PerKouion,    on  account  of  reUgion;    befer  •(xan  except 

in  cases  of  apoBtacy,  ii,  147. 
Persia ;    conquered  by  tlie    Arab^    i,     Ifl ;    exttOt  «f  Ihc 

langdom  of,   under    Shah  iBmacI,  Uxxiv;  advawagcou' 

situation  of,  for  maintaining  a  defensive  waf,  £l  note ;  CDO- 

quests  of  the  Turiu  and  Rusians  jurin^  tbe  troubka  <X, 

ccir — ccvi ;  recovered  by  Nader  Shfth,  ccvii,  ccviii. 
Persiaaut  detested  1^  the  Turks  on  account  of  their  heresy, 

i.  185. 
Persian  ware ;  peculiar  difficulties  of,  i,  c),  cliv,  chr,  etvi. 
Pttraiehi:  a  Greek  banker,  beheaded,  i),  I78  notd^ 
Peter  Aleziovitz;  changes  the   systeAi  of  Rmsiaa   gtfrem- 

ment,  i,  cxcil ;  penetralee  into  Moldavia,  aild  Is  compelkd 

to  solicit  peace  from  tbe  Turks,  cct ;  coRduct  of,  fowirdi 

hisBon,  compared  vith  thatof  Sutlan  SoliAtaA,  1(#. 
Pttitiomi;  mode  of  preiebting  to  the  suUai),  i,  184. 
Piitosopiy;  impesfccUoas  of  that  tvbich  is  taugiht  wT^iHe- 

isb  colleges,  i,  30 ;  of  AristoUt  ttid  Plalo,  KUdM  l^y  the 

Turks,  31. 
Pkmmih   tfachistorisB ;  m^ustfy  ^eDSurecl  hf  C*Mn^,  ^ 

13.  .    ,  ,     . 
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P^ftieiani;   the  ^11  oC   bow  eetimated  by  the  Turks,    j, 

17  ;  attend  on  tbe  wcmten  in  tlieir  &partinenti,  ii,  264. 
JH^rimage;    bardthipa  of    the  Mabon«tan,    ii,    132;   fee 
.     HADJ. 
Plague ;  cotyecture  as  to  tlie  uae  of  h^  in  preventing,  ii, 

1€3 ;  devastations  of,  esaggerated,  21,  208  ;  probable  ori- 

%m  of,  32,  Zl3 — 221  ;  various  modea  of'  treBlmeDt    in 

caaesof,  31^;  namesof,  217. 
Pkitt  i    gold  and  tilver,  the  tue  of,  tot  domestic  purposely 

reprobated  by  Mabooietans,  i,  108  note ;  ii,  244. 
PUadit^;  in  TurkLah  coortxtf  lav,  i,  1S9,  I90. 
Pli«^  mentions  the  Turks  by  name,  i,  xxiv  note. 
Pltaukr;    erroneously   asserted    to   be    a  motive   with    the 

ministers  of  govemmenl  Ibr  declaring  war,  i,  145;  per^ 

mitted  to  Turidsh  soldien  on  tbe  conquest  of  a  city,  .3b9. 
Poetry;  cultivated  by  die  Persians,  i,  17;  AsiaUc,  in  what 

respects  it  difiers  Ax>m  the  European,  49 ;  vu  peculiarly 

boBoured  by  the  ancient  Arabians,  298. 
Pottty,  Arabian  ;  principal  subjects  of,  i,  300. 
i\M«,   Arabian,  Persian,  and  Turiciih ;  pess^ei  from  the 

works  of,  quoted,  i.  Si — 59,  63. 
Poland ;  state  t^,  on  die  accession  of  Stanislaus  Augustus,  i ; 

ccxiv;  dismemberment  and  final  partition  o^  ccxxii^  ccxxix; 

consequence*  of  this  event,  ccxxiii. 
Pokt :  imperfection  of  tbeir  toilitary  system,  i,  cacc ;  &tal 

consequences  of  their  religious-diasensions,  coxv. 
Police  officers,  ZABITS  ;  i,    188 ;   tbe  janizaries  perform  the 

functicHiB  of,   191,227. 
Pofygany;   allowed,    but  not   generally  practised,    among 

Mahometans,  ii,  235.  < 

Pofythtitm;  an  irremissible  crime,  ii,  153  note. 
Pompomiu  Mela ;   mentions  llie  Turiu  '  by  a&me,    i,  ixv, 

note. 
Pomalou>tki;    elected  king  of  Poland  by  the   influence  of 

Russia,  i,  ccxv. 
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fiofalation,  o(  Coast»nimop\e,  and  the. Ottoman  empire; 
inaccurately  estimated  by  Mr.  Eton^  ii,  20;  of  Moldavia 
and  WalWhia,  334. 

Porje,  Sublime ;  meaning  of  thii  appelladon  a>  applied  to 

tbe  Ottoman  court,  i,  153. 
Forter,  Sir  James;  his  definition  of  degpotlsin,  i,  87. 

PoTlraiti  of  the  Ottoman  mluns,  and  of  other  distin- 
guuhed  characters  in  tlie  grand  sign(n''s  collection,  ii,  146 

Portu^ieze;  maritime  discoveries  of  the,  involve  them  in. 
war  with  the  Ottomans,  i,  cxix— ^rxxi. 

PoU,  general ;  not  cttaMished  in  Tuiiey,  i,  85.  •      ^ 

Pouquevillc,    Dr;    inaccuracy   of  bis  recollection,    i,  229 

■  note. 

Potiier,  the  Ottoman;  estimated  by  bistorians  of  the  16tb 
and  17th  ceilLuries,  ii,  £1 — 53. 

PrstoeiaN  prefect ;  comtfared  by  Montesquieu  to  the  grand 
vizir,  i,  clxxiii  note. 

Prayers,  morning  and'  evening ;  are  said  publicly  in  tbe 
Turkish  camp*,  i,  274. 

Praytm^  forbidden  to  be  offered  up  for  deceased  unbe^- 
lievers,  ii,  107  ;  fortbe  feithful  deceased,  IZO,  222 ;  pri- 
vate, used  for  the  conversion  ofinGdels,  151;  of  infideK 
odious  to  God,  ii,  109  note. 

Predestination;  effects  of  the  doctrine  of,  misrepresented, 
i,  36  ;  dogma  respecting,  ii,  133  ;  influence  of  this  doctjine 
on  the  conduct  of  the  Turiw,   134,  135. 

Frerogativet,  of  tbe  Ottoman  saltan  ;  i,  clxxi,  113 — 115. 

Presenii;  prevalence  of  the  custom  of  making,  among  the 
nations  of  tbe  East,  ii,  173;  those  offered  et  tbe  public  re- 
ception of  an  am1>assador  are  not  considered  as  the^  pay- 
ment of  tribute,  176. 

Prieiut;  are  snbordinale  to  tbe  civil  magistrate,  t,  126 ;  do 
not  foi^  a  distinct  order  among  tbe  Turks,  ii,  121. 

Princes  of  tbe  blood;  live  in  confinement  .In  the  ESKI  SERAI, 
or  old  seraglio,  tmder  protection  of  the  g€naal  of  Ifae'ja. 
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nizaries,  i,  119,  154;  pernicious  consequences  of  thi«  law, 

acdording  to  D'Obsson,   101. 
Princes  ofWallachia  and  MoldaTia;  rank  and  authority  of, 

ii.  337— 341.' 
Princa;  Greek;    of  Moldavia    and   Wallachia,     ii,    371; 

privilege  granted  lo,  on  the  day  of  their  inauguration,  179 

Printing ;  first  introduction  of,  among  the  TTirka,  i,  63. 

Prisoners  of  war;  not  condemned  to  deatli  by  the -Turkish 
laws,  i,  288  ;  ill-treated  by  the  Turks,  290  ;  cruel  treat 
ment  of  Turkish,  by  the  Maltese  and  Genoese,  291;  in- 
stance of  insulting  treatment  of,  by  the  llussians,  ii,  1 82  note. 

Productions,  natural;  of  Turkey,  i,  66. 

Ptoqf,  legal,  189.  . 

Proper^;  slate  of,  in  Turkey,  i,  1 1  ^» ;  taxes  on  real  and  per- 
sonal, it,  13,  14  ;  consequences  of  ihe  insecurity  of,  i,  63. 

Prophecies;    respecting    the  duration  of  the   Ottoman  em- 

.  pire,  fabricated  by  travellers,  ii,  S9  note. 

PropheW,  all  fi-om  Adam  to  Mahomet  were  sent  for  the 
same  object,  ii,  153, 

Propontis.  or  sea  of  Marmara,  ii,  40*. 

Proseh/tisiK ;  duty  of,  ii,  149. 

Proslernaiions :  of  Mussulmans  in  tlieir  prayers,  misrepre- 
sented by  Busbequius,  ii,  119  note. 

pTQUtitutes;  punishments  inflicted  on,  ii,  291,  360. 

Proverbs ;    inconvenience  of  communicating  instruction  by 
means  of,  ii,  148. 
'  Provinces,  conquered;  how  colonized  by  the  Ottomans,  i, 
218. 

Provisiotu;  ,fijr  the  capital,  a  chief  object  of  concern  to  the 
first  magistrate,  i,  144,  ii,  340;  supplied  by  contribu- 
tions from  the  provinces,  ii,  26,  28  ;  how  procured  fi>r  the 
army,  i,270;  sparingly  used  by  the  Turkish  soldiers,  271, 
ii,  12;  of  what  they  consist,  i,  272. 

Plwisions;  vexatious  method  of  purchasing,  ia  the  fto- 
Tincea,  for  account  of  govemmcDt,  ii,  30. 
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Fruih ;  treaty  of,  bstveea  the  Turiu  and  Rmsizin,  i.  eci, 
ii,  88  note. 

Public  establUhments,  contidered  a»  appendages  to  the 
greater  mosque^,  and  Btipgorted  from  the  same  funds ;  se« 
Schools,  Hospitals,  Libraries,  Hotels. 

Punishment,  corporal;  denounced  fcH-  negkct  or  infraction 
of  religion,  ii,  130,  168. 

Puniihmtnts,  inflicted  on  members  of  the  ULEHA;  i,  131. 

Pimiskments ;  arbitrarily  inflicted  in  criminal  cases,  i,  205; 
of  Turkish  criminals,  207;  xtwin  of,  207,  208  note;  mi-' 
litary,  228. 

Funjications ;  ii,  120. 

Paiwyances;  ii,  48, 

Suxrter;  seldom  refused  by  the  Turits,- i,  289. 

Sttarler-master  geneu],  CONAKGI  BASHI;  i,  263. 

Raab;  the  Ottomans  after  their  defeat  s|  Vienna,  rally 
beyond  the,  i,  cJxxxix. 

Rabaut  de  Saint- Eiienne  ;  was  the  editor  of  M.  d'Ohsson'a 
work,  ij,  216  note. 

Jtafael,  the  arch-angel ;     salutation  given   by,    to  the  pro- 

'    phet,  adopted  by  Mahometans,  ii, 'ISl. 

Ragusa ;  submits  itself  to  Sultan  Odihan,  aud  becomes 
tributary  to  the  porte,  ii,  41. 

K.\K[,  brandy;  i,  81, 

EavuzaN:  its  beginning-'regulated  by  tlie  appearance  of 
tiie  ne-.v  moon,  i,  76  ;  the  month  of,  »  season  of  religious 
fasting  among  Mahometans,  ii,   121. 

Kayaii  ;  meaning  of  this  appellation,  i,'  184. 

Rayahs  ;  restricted  to  the  use  of  certain  colours  in  tlieir 
dress,  i,  173;  liable  to  vexatious  law-suits,  196,  exposed 
to  a  bad  administration  of  law,  202  ;  of  the  Greek  [Wo- 
.  vinccs,  made  responsible  for  crimes  committed  in  tbeir  dis- 
trict, 208  ;  held  responsible  for  the  delivery  of  property  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  entrusted  to  them  previously  to  its  being 
confiscated,  212;  cultivate  ths  lands  of  the  feudal  pro- 
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]»ietOf^2l8i  Christian,  of  Greece  and  Romelia,  wereTor- 
merly  obliged  to  enrol  their  children  among  the  janizann, 
■243 ;  when-  released  from  this  tax,  245  ;  pay  a  tax  on 
moreabte  property,  ii,  14 ;  condition  of,  under  the  Tnikish 
government,  60,  64 ;  humility  of,  towards  the  Turks,  167  ; 
system  pursued  by  tht  Ottoman  ;g;overnment  for  the  purpose 
of  humUin^,  297 ;  hold  places  of  honour  and  emolument 
under  the  Turkish  goyeroment,  300. 
KayaHS,  fiwtate ;  cannot   be  forcibly  taken  for  the   aerrice 

of  the  sultan's  HAREM,  ii,  275  not«. 
Rebellion;  of  Turkish  governors,  is  not  directed  against  the 
constitutional  power  of  tbe  sultan,  i,   176;  motive  and 
object  <rf,  among  tbe  Turkish  PASHAS,  163. 
Recruits,  ftir  the  janizaries ;  method  of  training,  i,  245. 
Jb^itm,  in  tbe  Turkish  institutions  and  policy;   discoura^d 

from  the  dread  of  calumny,  i,  103. 
SeiS,    csptain  of  a  ship;    marvellous  itory  related  by  i 

Greek,  i,  81. 
ReiS  EFFENDl ;  i,  145. 

JUici;  h^  in  veneration  by  the  Turks,  ii,  140. 
jletin;  disooTered    in  the  barrow    at   Sigeum,   ii,    417; 

bought  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Hope,  420. 
Xtl^ion,  Mahometan;  does  not  inculcate  ferociousness  or 
ignorance,  i,  8 ;  in  what  degree  the  power  of  ftie  sultan  ii 
restrained  by,  92.  93,  94,  140. 
•Rdigion,   Cbristian;    reason  of  its   being  tolerated  among 

the  Mahometans,  ii,   152  ;  GieA,  93. 
JUmedie* ;  for  the  prevention  or  cure  of  the  plague,  ii,  212 

■ol« ;  313  note. 
Aefwnfance,  ante  of  the  Mahometan  church,  ii,  110. 
Bepmn,  the   Ruseian    ambassador  at  Warsaw;  seizes  upon 
oertain  members  of  the  natjonal  diet,  and  sends  them  into 
Siberia,  i,  ccxvii, 
AeMntinl«  on  the  conduct  of  tbe  sultan ;  estimate  of  their 
cfficaciousaeM,  i,  140;  the  only  effectual,  11,  43  note. 
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Kescl  alUH,  prophet  of  God ;  an  appellation  of  MaluN 
met,  ii,  127. 

/ift«i^ ;  propensity  of  the  Turks  to,  exaggerated,  ii,  166. 

Revenge;  in  cases  of  adultery,  justified  by  the  prophet  Ma- 
homet, ii,  236. 

Revenues ;  of  the  governors  of  provinces,  S,  156;  of  ihe  Ot- 
tomat]  empire,  MiRi,  ii,  3,  4  note;  are  equal  to  all  the 
demandti  of  government,  12,  64;  whence  they  arise,  13 
'  — 42 ;  of  the  church,  VACUF,  5  j  of  the  Hillan,  4«  ;  of 
the  dowager  empresn,  49. 

Revolt  of  the  janizaries ;  suppressed  by  the  citizens  of  Con- 
stantinople, i,  ckziiinote;  general  effects  of,  clxxiv. 

Revolution  in  government;  motives  which  in  Turkey  operate 
against,  i,  Ixx,  2,  117 — 119,  li,  62. 

Rhodes;  taken  by  the  knights  of  Saint  John  of  Xerusal^n, 
i,  Ixxxi ;  surrendered  to  Soliman  the  First,  xcvii. 

Roads,  public  ;  ^ate  of,  i,  84  ;  tlie  making  or  repairing  oC 
considered  an  act  of  charity,  ii,  157^ 

Robbers,  banditti ;  «aste  the  Turkish  provinces,  ii,  60. 

Bote  of  honour,  CAFTAN;  conferred  by  the  Eastern  sovereigns 
.  on  vassal  kings  and  governors  o(  provinces,  i,  Ivi,  bur,  ii, 
340. 

Robe,  kissing  of  the ;  performed  as  an  act  of  homage  or  re- 
spect, ii,  184. 

KoMaiKa,  Greek  dance;  ii,  248. 

Romans;  the  manners  and  usages  of,  were  in  some  reapecti 
similar  to  those  of  the  Turks,  i,  xliv,  ii,  189,  191,200, 
229. 

Ronurnt;  conquer  the  Greeks  and  adopt  tbeir  literature,  i,  5; 
causeof  the  decline  of  their  empir«^  10^. 

Roum;  extent  of  the  Turkish  kingdom  of;  i,  xxxvi ;  is  par- 
titioned among  the  emirs,  or  govemors  of  provinces,  ilix; 
is  annexed  to  the .  Ottoman  empire,  Izii ;  is  restored'  by 
Tamerlane,  Uvi. 
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Jivlfie»i  <oiifiei:vc ,pr,  DJEWAHIR-MADJOUNY;  a  Turkish  coH- 
fection,  ii,  247  note, 

RliMJJNS,  K^mans;  a, name  given  to  the  peasanlry  of  Mpl- 
davia  and  Wallachia,  ii,  328,3^0;  condition  of,  336^ 

£uMia;  commerce  of,  with  Turkey,  ii,   S74, 

Russia;  wars  of  the  Turks  with,  j,  clxxxvi,  ii,   83—87. 

^ufsiam ;  van  of,  in  Poland,  i,  ccxix;  in  Turkey,  ccxxi; 
description  of  the  manners  of,  in  the  16th  century,  ii, 
191  note. 

Sabiam;  the  rehglon  of  the,  not  tolerated  by  Maliomelaps, 
ii,  155.  ' 

Sailors,  Greek;  conduct  of,  during  a  storm,  i,  79 ;  expe- 
dient of,  for  disperaing  a  fog,  .80;  supersU.tious  credulity 
of,    81. 

Saint  John  of  Jerusalem,  knights  of  the  order  of;  historical 
account  of,  i,  Ixxxi ;  receive  tlie  sovereignty  of  Lower  Wal- 
lachia  from  the  kings  of  Hungary,  ii,  311. 

Saint  George ;  festival  of,  observed  by  the  Turk*  under  the 
name  of  hvDVBLIZ,  i,  225. 

Sainit;  eee  Anckoriiei, ' 

Saints;  a  legion  of,  supposed  to  exist  perpelually  among 
]Mus»ulmans,  ii,  126;  in  paradise,  all  enjoy  anequal  por- 
tion of  happiness,  137;  the  companions  of  Mahomet 
are  reputed  such  among  Malimnetans,   1 37. 

SaiOUE,  small  coasting  vessel;  i,  80  note. 

SaKKas,  water-carriers ;  formed  into  a  corps  for  the  relief  of 
soldiers  on  a  march,  or  in  the  field,  i,  253. 

SaIATH'  UL-DJUMA;  a  prayer  appointed  to  be  said  by  Ma- 
hometans on  Friday,  ii,   119. 

5o/i;  mines  of,  in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  ii,  325. 

Salutation;  modes  0^  ii,  183;  of  peace,  not  given  to  unbe- 
lievers,  180. 

•Samanides;  dynasty  of  the,  i,  xxxiv. 

Sancta  So[»hia;  the  church  of,  converted  into  a  Turkish 
VOL.  II.  1  i 
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tiiosqiie,  i,  25;  its  architecture  serves  as  a  mode]  to  the 
.     Turks  in  tbe  constructioi)  of  their  mosques,  19. 
Sandmch,  Lord ;  his  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 

sultan's  treasure,  ii,  47. 
&i)ic!ys;  travelled  in  Tuitey  during  the  reign  of  Ahmed  the 

First,  it,  53. 
SaSJAC,    a  standard  denoting  military  command;    i,  215, 

267;  see  the  note  in  p.  2i5  for  the .yarious  significations 

of  this  word. 
Sanjac  SlIERiF,  standard  of  Mahomet;  duty  of  defending  it 

in  a  battle,  i,  277,  ii,    140. 
Saracen,  a  national  appellation  derived  from  the  Arabic  word, 

SERItADJlN,  cavalry;  i,  Ixxxvii. 
Schism;  which  separated  the  Turks  and  Persia,n8,  i,  Ixxxiy. 

chief  points  of  controversy,  31,  Ii,  237.    . 
ScMsm ;  between  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches,  fatal  conse- 
quences of,  i,  cxxxvlii  note,  ii,  73,  74. 
ScilIYS,  heretics;  an  appellation  given  by  the  Ottomans  to 

the  sectaries  of  Ali,  i,  185. 
Schools,  public,  MEDRE&Se'S;  annexed  to  mosques,  i,   125; 

ii,   156. 
Schwartz  Bartholomew;  the  inventor  of  gunpowder,  ii,  5* 

note.  ^ 

Science,  ILM ;  vague  application  of  this  term,  i,  29  note. 
Sclavonia;  part  of,  cedei^tothe  Germans,  i,  cxcviii, 
Sclavonians;  emigration  and  settlement  of  tlie,  i,  Ix  note. 
Scriptures;  Jewish  and   Christian,  revered  by  Mahometans, 

ii.    152.    - 
Sculptttre;  i,  72. 
Sa/ihia;  in  ancient  geography,  its  extent,  i,  xxiv;  invaded 

by  Darius  Hystaspes,  ii,  87. 
Sea-ftghts;  manner  of  conducting,  in  the  sixteenth  centmy, 

i,  cxhi,  cxliii. 
Seal,  of  the  empire;'worn  by  the  grand  vizir,  i,   121;  see 

also  142  note. 
Seamansliip ;  p:acticeof,  among  the  Turks  aod  Greeks,  i,  71. 
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Seettlaty  of  elate,  RE'iS  EFFENDI;  i,  145. 

&/i;~lbe  dynasty  of,  founded  in  Persia  by  Shah  Ismael,  i, 
bcsxiv ;  !cs  eslimation,  cciv. 

SelamliK;  the  men's  apartments  in  a  Turkitli  house,  i,  16I|i' 

.    ii.  227..  ■  ,       . 

&/nn  the  First;  invades  Perua,  i,  Ixxxtv;  conquers  Anneoja, 
th6  territories  of  the  Kurds  and  Turcmans,  Isxxt  ;  Syria, 
Palestine,  Egypt,  and  Arabia,  xei;  obtains  the  transfer 
of  the  spiritual  rightsof  the  caliphat  to  the  house  of  Osman, 
xciii;  bis  character  and  attainments  in  literature,  xciii> 
xciv;  his respecttiil  behaviour  to  an  anchorite,  ii,  12U. 

Selim  the  Second;  attempts  to  cut  a  canal  between  the  Don 
and  the  Volga,  i,  cxsxiv ;  takes  Cyprus  from  the  Venetians, 
cxxxix;  suffers  a  signal  defeat  at  sea,  cxH;  hrs  conquests, 
cxivii;  his  character  and  death,  cxivii,  cxlviii. 

&/im  the  Second;  addicted  to  drunkenness,  ii,  163. 

&Um  the  Third; ,  i,  ccxxviii. 

Selmgijisioy ;  according  to  Bailly  the  origTnal  seat  of  humafi 
learning;,  ii,   102.  . 

Selitikiah;  the  original  abode  of  the  Turkish  race,  i,  xxiv, 

Seljuk ;  dynasty  of,  i,  xxxv;  extent  of  its  dominion,  xxxvi. 

Sepulchre;  of  Ertogrul  father  of  Osman  the  First,  i,  xlix 
note;  of  the  prophet  Mahomet,  ii,   127. 

Septtlture;  motive  for  not  deferring,  ii,  223. 

Segaglio,  "the  sultan's  palace ;  its  principal  gate,  BAB-HU-' 
MA'iUN,  does  not  give  the  name  of  sublime  porte  to  the  Ot- 
toman court,  i,   152;  eitent  oC  ii,  390;  see  lUREM. 

SERASKIER;  i,  264,  273. 

Serden  ouiechdi,  forlorn  hope;  i,  275  hote^  of  whoni' 
composed,  ST6. 

&xm;  restricted  from  free  commimication,  Ii,  227,  242. 

Shah  NAMEH,  the  epic  (wem  of  Ferdusi ;  subject  of,  i,  xxvi  note.  , 

SUEIK,  preacher;  ii,   121. 

SHEiK  islam,  Ihe  iiuifti ;  chief  dcctor'  cf  the  Uyr  among  the 
7iirk^  i,  ISO,  l$!5;  eserciiei  no  judicial  powc,  1^1.- 
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Ship-building;  state. of  th'is  a'rrinTur£ey,i.''^"ri(fte,  ^9t. 

Ships;  of  war,  tie  7Vrii»A  natj;  niercbaiit,  i,  78. 

Shoes;  strait,  notiwed  in  Turkey,  ii,  tS'S  note;  'ateialcenoff 

at  the  entrance  of  a  chamber,  214. 
Shoes :  a  wish  to  obtain  a  dU-orcc  on  the  part  of  theVift,  a- 

pressed  by  pulling  off  and  tiirhjhg  fbeia,  tn'»"«iofirttf 

jostice,  ii,  238  note, 
Shopkeepers,  fraudulent;  how  punisbed,' i, '2Cf5. 
Sigismund  Batbori,  prince  rf  Transilvania;  inaEes'a  fieaty 

of  alliance  witb  ibe  emperor  "Rodolpfci  the  Stwind,  i,'  clil 

note;  cedes  his  p-irtcipality 'to  the  Austrians,  renames' and 

again  relinquishes  it,  clsiv. 
Sint;  the  greatest,  do  not  annul  l^ilh,  ii.  III  note. 
-Sistote;  treaty  of,  between  che  emperor   Leopold  and  the 

Turks,  i,  ccxxix. 
Skirmi-iAea:  in  the  frontfer  provmces,  permitted  even  in  tliAe 

of  peace,  i,  civii, 
Sfdtw  market,  female,  avrat  bazar,  ii,  ^87. 
Slaves,  female;  mode  of  bai^ining  for,  ii,  289—^291. 
SIttZiery;  prisoners  of  war  condemned  to,  i,  290. 
Slavery;  the  rigours  of,  soilenedby  tbe'usagesof  the"I\i'ib, 

ii,  264.. 
Sobieski,  John,  king  of  Poland;  inquiry  into  bis  claioi  to  the 

triumph  in  consequence  of  the  victory  at  Vietina,  i,  cxc, 

cxci  note. 
Society,   human,    divided    into   cla-sses   by    Mahometans,    i, 

182. 
SOFTA,  an  nndei^raduate  in  3  Turkish  college ;  i,  122. 
Soi7,  of  Turkey;  general  ftr'tility  of,  i,  65,' ii,  22. 
SOLAKS;  a  company  of  janizaries,    the  suTtaii'a  garilea  de 

corps,  who  were  expert  at  drawing  their  bowa '  nhh  the  left 

band,  i.  248  note. 
Soldiers,  Turkish;  their  mode  of  war,  i,  278;'theirpersoral 

courage,    280;    inattention  to  military  re^aiiiins,    &B0} 

individually  tiave  not  degenarated,  282;  theit-  tetdpAnoce 

and  robunnen,  ii,  12, 
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SalimftHiSitilii,  pciiKat.ofljie, Ottoman  Turltp.;  ^drowned  in. 
the  Euphrates,  i,  H. 

Bolinum,  son  of  Orkhan;  Grit  carnes  the  Ottoman  arms  into 
Eqrop^  i,  Ivii;  hil.refiectiftns  onlheruinaof  Traas,  18. 

Soliman,'  Cbelebi;  preBerres  European  Turkey  from  the  in- 
cursions of  the  Tartars,  i,  Uvii„-  doe*  homage  for  hi». 
kingdom  to  Tamerlane,  Ixviii  note. 

Saliman  ^  Firat;  Bucccj^ofthk  reign  of,  predicted  from  hii. 
birth,  i,  xcv;  takes  Bel^ade  and  Biiodes,  xcvr,  xcvii;. 
ifi^de^  aiid  conqppn  Hungary,  xcviii,  cii ;  (nakea  it  a 
fief  of  his  ^mpi^A  civ;  b^sle^s  Vienna  without  succe^ 
cvi ;  occupies  Buda  by  treachery,  and  ahpli^hes  the  icingly 
dignity  iip  Hungary,  cxii,  cxiv;  receives  ti^e  homage  of| 
the  emperor  Ferdinand  for  bis  division  of  Hungary,  cxyi; 
^da  an  ^pedition  into  Persia,  cxviii;  builds  9  fleet  a( 
$uez  and  mal^e^  wrir  in  India  against  the  portugu^ze, 
t?csi ;  receives  tile  homage  of  Moldavia  and  oC  j^lgierf, 
cxxii ;  Qbtains  the  uam?  of  Canuni  (f  instituter  9f  rol^a, 
cxxviii;  puts  bis  son  to  death,  154;  hU  severity  il  the 
fdmiqisl^tioi)  of  juitire,  169;  gives  his  eister  in  marriage 
to  Ib;^bim  bis  grant]  yizi^,  24T ;  tfae  thfee  wishes  of,  171 ; 
i^j«^  severif  decrees  against  the  use  of  >vine,  ii,  16^;' is 
rpp^ed  ^y  ^usbequiuf  to  b3>^e  mprrie^  Rof^la^a,  ^is 
riave,  ?7Sl^te, 

&/ini(i^  ^  Sf^Q^^;  if  cxciy. 

Sopha;  ii,  243, 

Sorcery:  el{ectB<tf,  hoiK  guarded  aga^nsf;,  ii,  I^It^-HS, 

SOROUDJ;  I  pln^f  <rf  be^o^l'a  feath.era  \y^  by  the  sul^n, 
ii,  338, 

Spahis,  cavalry;  i,  35$,  367. 

^am^da,  ancij^iit;  derj^fd  f^ppji  .tli?  An^  ^cif  rpownti^ 
diaracter,  i,  !r!97. 

Spariaiu;  character  of,  ji,  -10,,  J  95.        , 

Standard;  see  ,lL|tM>  BJ^fJ^C,  p^^^ 
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Stalua,  ancieot ;  destroyed  at  Constantinople  by  the  ictHW 
claates,  and  the  crusaders,  i,  20  note; 

Sterility;  ii,  238. 

Stone,  the  black,  at  Mecca;  cause  of  its  being  venerated  by 
Mussulmans,  ii,  131, 

Storia;  subjects  of  those  which  «re  related  in  Turtirfi  coSee- 
houses,  ii,  205. 

Struts;  in  Bukarest  and  Yassy,  floored  instead  of  beii^ 
paved,  ii,  364. 

Studies;  course  of  regular  in  a  Turkish  college,  !,  29  note; 
futiUty  of,  30,  31;  the  choice  of,  recommended  by  an 
Arabian  poet,  61. 

Submission  of  Mahometans  to  the  decrees  of  providence ;  ii, 
133,   134  note. 

Succestiott  to  the-  caliphat;  order  of,  not  settled  by  the  pro- 
phet Mahomet,  i,  xxxii ;  became  hereditaiy  alter  the 
death  of  Ali,  xxxiii. 

Succession;  order  of,  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  i,  115. 

Sultan;  the  title  first  assumed  by  the  Ottoman  emperors,  i, 
Isix;  legislative  power  of,  confined  to  matters  of  temporal 
interest,  109;  his  temporal  power  absolute  in  theory, 
110,  140,  116;  how  restricted  in  its  exercise,  186;  his 
Mtles,  111,  112;  signification  of  the  word.  111;  attends, 
unseen,  at  the  deliberations  of  his  councit^  147,  172;  the 
title  of,  given  to  the  empress  dowager,  and  the  children  of 
the  Imperial  family,  ii,  276. 

Summons;  to  an  accused  person,  form  of,  i,  191. 

SONNETH;  religious  duties  instituted  by  the  prophet,  ii, 
119. 

SuNNi,  orthodwt  Mahometans;  i,  185. 

Si^rftition;  the  Mahometan  religion  does  not  inculcate,  ii, 
16  note. 

Surgery ;  practice  of,  imperfect,  i,  77, 

^uptatnes;  not  in  use 'among  the  Turfts,  i,  19S. 
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S«worow,  the  Uussi^p  general ;  murders  the  iohabitants,  after 
,  the  siege,  oflsmael,  ii,  354  note. 

TtAle  service :  ii,  L'03,  2++. 

Tails  (horse)  TUGH;  ensigns  conferred  on  governors  of  pro- 
vinces, and  denoting  by  their  number  the  degrees  of  dig- 
nity, i,-  15%  20T;  five  of  them  denote  the  digniiy  of  the 
grand  vizir,  and  seven  that  of  the  sultan,  258,  269. 

Talitmans;  ii,   l3y. 

TatHtrlaae ;  receives  the  complaints  of  the  EMIRS  against  Ba- 
.' jazet,  i,  Ixii;  summons  Baja?et  to  do  homage  for  bis  Asiatic 
domimoQs,  Ixiv;    declares    war    against   him,    Ixv;     de- 
feats and  makes  him  prisoner,  Ixv;  make^  a  new  distribu- 
tion of  his  dominions.  Ixviii;  patronizes  learning,  10. 

TaNNDUK;  its  form  and  uses  described,  ii,  245. 

Tarlars;  the  generieal  name  of  public  couriers  in  Turkey, 
i.  84. 

Tanars,  of  the  Crimea;  canaidered  as  heirs  (o  the  empire 

,    on  the  extinction  of  the  Ottoman  line,  i,   115. 

Tartars;  predatory  warfare   of,  i,  274;  vagabond  mode  of 

life,  ii,  96. 
.  Tartary,  Little  ;  description  of  its  soil  and  surface,  ii,  401. 

Taste;  of  the  Greeks,  was  depraved  before  the  loss  of  Con-    , 

„  stantinople,  i,  ,'i2;  of  the  Athenians,  how  formed,  jj,  71. 

Tauris;  recovered  by  the  Persians,  i,  clxv. 

Taverns;  shut  up  on  the  approach  of  a  Turkish  anny,  i, 
273 ;  in  Gulala  and  in  WalUcbia  and  Moldavia,  scenes  of 
infamous  debauchery,  ii,  206,  364. 

Taxes;  farmed  in  Moldayi*  and  Wallaehia;  ii,  361;  see 
Revenues. 

feeth;  a  recompense  for  the  wear  of,  claimed  by  Turks  who 
have  been  treated  with  hospitality,  i,  261. 

Xete/i;  elected  prince  of  Upper  Hungary,  i,  clxxxvii;  coun- 
sels the  graijd  vizir  not  to  attempt  the  siege  of  ViennEif 
cl^xxviji;  is  banished  to  Nicomedia,  cxcixnote. 

Tekke',  a  college  of  DERVlSiIF.3;  ii,  416  note. 
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Tinifiuwr;  ceded  ^o  the  Germans,  i,  cciii. 
-Tents;  of  the  itork,  LEYLEK  TCHADlB,  i,  264;  ofthe-sultaa 
and  grand  vizir,  BASH  TCHADilf,  265,  266,  268,  269; 
of  the  PASHAS,  268;  of  the  wldiers,  270;  dJBOrderly  ar- 
rangement of,  in  Ihe  Turkish  camps,  266. 
TeriaKI,  a  term  of  reproach  applied  to  opiuro4akerE;  curioiu 
anecdote  of,  ii,  171. 

Tettimony,  oral;  what  coiwidered  as  compeleni!  ir  Uw  iuiti, 
i,  189;  how  invalidated,  199;  Buperior  Talidity  of  i 
Mtissulman's,  203;  written,  inadmisuble  it^  a  Turliah 
court  of  law,  197. 

Th^ ;  how  punished,  i,  205. 

Thetsafy;  its  populousnesa,  it,   19. 

TlMAR,  a  portion  of  land,  lee*  than  ?  ZIaMET,  held  by  ihi* 
titary  tenure ;  obli^tions  of  its  chirter,  i,  221;  why  th^ 
Turkish  soldiers  refused  them  in  Persia,  219. 

TiMARlOT,  possessor  of  a  fief,  TIMXR;  i.  215  rioted 

Titles;  assumed  by  the  sultana  to  denote  their  spiritual  and 
temporal  authority,  i,   HI,  112. 

Tobacco ;  Mussulman  doctors  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  le- 
gaUty  of  using,  i,  108  note;  the  sniokihg  of,  common  (q 
men,  ii,  203 ;  and  women,  246. 

Toleration ;  oh  what  conditions  granted  by  the  Turjs  to  th« 
people  whom  they  conquered,  ii,  16,  6p,  76;  lihiitcd  by 
Mahometans  to  believers  in  scripture  revelations,  KITABY, 
1 52 ;  exercised  by  the  Greek  princes  of  Moldavia  an4 
Wallachia;.?67. 

Tomb-itojtes,  TiirkisK;   described,  ii,  224. 

TOPGIS,  gunners  or  artillery-men ;  i,  25Q, 

Topouz,  a  mace,  masse  d'armes ;  i,  2S. 

Torture;  in  what  cases  inflicted,  i,  212. 

Toulomiies ;  dynasty  of  the,  i,  txx\v. 

■fradeunm;  are  formed  into  pompanief,  ESSttAT,  accdt^mf 
(o  tlie  art  or  profesnon  n  hich  they  exercise,  i,  1  o9  iio(e. 

Trajan ;  ponquers  Dacia,  ii,  ?08; 
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3V«wi/railM;' die^TAtVODA'of,  choaen  king  of  HuMfaiyi  t< 

cii;  ^oM'hotnag&to<tbeniltaTit  cir. 
'^OMilvania;  the  principality  of;  conferred  bjr  Solitnen  oi| 
the  sort  of  Jotinda  Zapdli,  i,  cxiii;  ecded  to  the  einp«>op 
■  Ferditund,  onii-;'  t^lprcd  to  the  house  or  ZapoUj  cxvu  ^ 
'  trtsties   Wirs>    and   reVolutionj  of,    cJxxxiii,.    clix — clxiv, 

-  obtixa-T-clxxxiv  ;  ceded  to  the  house  of  Austria,  cxovii. 
TraveUii^;  recoajmeDded    by  the  Turkic  writen    as    iha 

)desnaofiinproTenKat>  i,  59  j  enjoined  by  the  la?  qf  Ma- 

honet^  ii,  13Q  note. 
'Frtbitand;  the  empire  f>{,  mrrendered  to  Mahomet  the  Se< 

«ond,  j;  kj^iii 
Trea;  the  Turbs  \we  to  rechne  in  the  shade  of,  i,  95;  fo- 
'    re*t  and  iVui^  in  Moldavia  and  Waliachia,  ii;  203,  321. 
Tribute!  chiIdre»of.  i,  34-3  nbte,  2+5. 
Tribute;  paid  by  the  emperor  for  his  division  of  Hanpiry, 

-  i,  cxrii,  citxxiv  note;  paid  by  nations  in  subjection  to  the 
.  porte,  ii,  39. 

Troopi,  provincial,  Sbrhatculy;   i,  2^5;  tee  azaPS,  hAi^ 

OUMGIS,  HISSARIJ3. 
T«BA;  a  tree  in  Paradise,  i,  xhi;  the  wonderfut  effect  of 

its  fruit  experienced  by  Mahomet,  ii,  129  note. 
TUGHRA,  theeultan's  si^^ature;  i,   143. 
yrntit;  reduction  of  the  kingdom  of,  to  the  dominion  of  the 

porte,  i,  cxxv,  cxxri. 
furban:  denotes  I^  its  form  the  rank  and  profession  of  tfat 
.   wear«r,  i,  132. 
TUriait:  not  taken  off  in  saluting  a  person,  ii,   133;    worn 

only  by  Turks,  VJ». 
TURBE',  asepukiiral  chapel;  ii,  225. 
Turc,  the  eldest  son  of  Japhct;  fbundcr  of  the  Tartar  race, 

i,  xliv. 
Tuicwmi;  enlist  in  the  aervice  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  and 

-  PtfVit,  k  xAiv, 

T»i*;  a  coptumelioiis appellation equiraleat  to  boor,  i,  I84. 
Tur!f(y ;  ej^tent  of,  i,  xliii. 
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Turks;  origin  of,  according  to  the  Ar&bian,  Persian,  and 
Turkbb  hialorians,  i,  xxiii.  xiiv;  were  a  branch  of  the 
Hunx,  xxvi;  mention  made  of,  by  andenl  authors,  xsiy 
note;  emigration  Of  tribes  of,  from  Tartary,  and  Bettle- 
tnentof,  in  Europe,  xxmote;  found  their  empire  in  Tar- 
tary, ixvii ;  the  young  men  being  expelled  from  their 
country  on  the  dissolution  of  its  government,  accept  of  mi- 
litary service  from  the  CALIPHS,  over  whom  they  gradually 
assume  authority,  xxviii;  invade  the  Roman  empire, 
XXXV ;  Ottoman,  enhst  in    the  service   of  the  eultans  of 

■  Iconiiim,  xl,  xliv ;  causes  of  their  superiority  over  the 
Greeks,  xlv — xlix;  contradictory  qualities  of  the,  3;  are  . 

-  eligible  to  all  ofGceH  under  government,  4  ;  ii,  62  ;  general 
faealtb  of,  208  ;  -conjecture  respecting  the  ancient  state  of 
society  among,  founded  on  their  appellation  of  bread  corn, 
315  note. 

Tyranny:  on  the  part  of  the  IMAM,  or  spiritual  chief,  does 
not  authorize  rebellion  against  his  autliority,  i,   113  note. 

Ukraine,  the  country  of  the-  Cossaks;  geographical  descrip- 
tion of.  ii.  83,  86  note.    .  ' 

Ulema;  an  order  which  .  comprises  the  doctors  of  MussuU 
man  law,  and  tile  ministers  of  justice  and  religion,  1,121; 
falsely  accused    of  having  opposed   the    introduction   of 

-  printing  among  the  Turk^,  61 ;  peculiar  punishment  »f, 
130;  exemptedfrom  the  lawofcpnfiscatian,  ii.  34, 

Un  C.\PAN  ;  the  corn-wharf  in  Constantinople,^  ii,  23. 

Unity  of  God;  the  belief  of  this  doctrine  constitutes  Islami^im, 

.'    ii,   110  note;   115  note. 

Vscocks;  their  depredations  occasion  a  nas  with  Austria,  i, 
clvii,  clviii. 

.Usury;  forbidden  by  the  Mahometan  law,  i,   198. 

(/pew,  founderof  an  orderof  DERVISHES  ;  orders  his  disciples 

;    to  draw  out  all  their  teeth,  ii,  126. 

Vacltf,  pious  foundations;  administration  of,  to  whom  en- 
trusted, Ji,  5 ;  revehu^a  of,  on  what  (Dnditicuos  taken  up 
by  government,  7-  '       • 
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VaiV^DA;    a  tide  giren,  among  otb en,    to  t^  \itinCeaot_ 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  i,   156  nole;  meaning  of  the 

■  worcl,  ii,  338. 

VaivODALIK;  a  small  district,  a  city,  or  a  town,  under  th^ 
~  jurisdictioa  of  a  civil  magistrate,  independent  of  the  go- 
vernor of  the  province,  i,  155. 
Valide',    the  empress  dowager,  mother  of  the   reigning 
sultan  ;  revenues  of,  ii,  49,  276.  - 

Valide'  Kuhyasi,    steward  of  ihe    empress  dowager,   i, 

■  149. 

VarTM ;  the  battle  of,  i,  Ixxv. 

Vtil;  used  hy  Tuilish  women,  ii,  251  ;  of  the  CAABA,  141. 

Venetiam;  make   peace  by  the  surrender  of  several  islands 

in  the  Archipelago  to  Sultan  Soliman,  i,  cixiv;  by  that  of 

Cyprus  to  Sultan  Selim,  cxWii;  and  ofCandia  to  Sultan 

Mahomet,  clxKXv, 
Venetians;    efTecta  of  the  oppression  and  intolerant  goveim^ 

menl  of,  in  the  Gredt  islands,  i,  cxxxvl — cxxxix. 
Ymttiam ;  join  the  confederacy  against  tbs  Turks,  i,  cxcil. 
Vienna;  pacification  of,  i,  clxv. 
Vienna ;    unsuccessfully    besieged  by  Soliman  the  Firs^  i, 

cvi    ;by  the  army  of  Mabomet  the  Fourth,  clxxxviii. 
Viiits;  familiar,  to  married  wom^n,  not  permitted  cvep   to 

near  male  relations,  ii,  221. 
Vitir,  grand ;  antiquity  of  the  ofSce  of,  i,  1 42. 
VlziR  AZEM,    prime  minister  of  the  sultan ;    his  authority 

and  duties,  i,  120,  141—144, 190. 
Vhira,  KUBBEH ;  members  of  the  divan,  so  called  from  the 

KUBBEH,  or  dome  in  the  seraglio  under  nhich  they  assem- 
ble, i,  148. 
Vohtey,   M.  de  speculates   on  the  consequences  of  restoring 

the  Greeks  to  empire;  ii,  67. 
Volunteers ;    excited  to  join  the  army  by  the  hope  of  recwa- 

{)ense,i,  228. 
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fhlmtmr§i,  afMaccar^  Aev^%a\|dvcc  Urn  tli(  d«^Bce.4Q 

theirc(Hintr7, 1,386. 
Wailachia:   ravaged  and  made  tributary  by  M^«iii|et,4w 

Firs^  t,  \mk  u.  307. 
WaitacUa,  and  Mirfdwia,;    deprksd:   of  th^   privjlEg«  oT 

electing  their  ^nces,  ii,  3.1  not*. 
Wars    tegiiimate  mAtine  betweoi^^  orUxtdoil:  Muwdiiiaitf,   i^ 

lis;  laws  of,   113. 
War;  tgaiast  Buniftdeclarcdb|iUwptortei  ■,  c<:93Cvii> 
War,  art  of;    changed  by  the  invcnLion  of  gunpow^et^  U, 

59. 
Warfan ;  ebjec&of  tb»  Tukiah,  i,  xH  «.  1.73. 
|rariboul,i,271,  2'}». 
Walking;  a.naligiouB  L-eremony,  ii,  120,  314. 
Wmx,  green ;    a  oalucal  producti<tB   o^  Mold^vib.   if,  334 

note. 
Wen*,  on  the  neck  and  (broat ;  commoa  tp  tb*  JnljaJait^Bt^ 

of  the  Caepathian, mountains,  ii,  33?. 
Wheat  I    tb^  Tuckiab   name  of,    wbonM    deriv^  U.  %1^ 

note. 
WkeeLcarriaget ;   not  generally  us«d  in  Twlwy  &r  t^»  psTt 

poseef  travelling, i,  84. 
Will;    the  right  of  dtsposing  of  pn^rty  by,  la  wfca^  v^t^ 

admitted,  ii,  35,232. 
Wine;    the  use  of,  prohibited  by  the  fCOBAN,  i,    1C>$;  vA 
.  in  the  Turklsb  canipx,  272;  ii,  12;  Bcnere  Uw  of  Sultaf 

Solioian  against,  1 68, 
Wine;  custom  of  freezing,  in  order  to  inne^ae  iti  strength, 

ii,  32a 
Wit'nian,  Dr.  bis  description  of  a  Turkish  camp,),  2^7, 
Witei ;    plurality  of,  pmnitted  by  the  law  of  Malio|pet,  ii, 

235;  ill  cases  of  polygamy,  generally  bare  separate  eA^th- 

lishmenU,   236notf. 
Women;    stain  tlie  extremities  of  tbeir  fingen  ^ilji  a  red 

dye,  i,  52;  judged  by  tlie  Turks  to  be  incapable  ofexer- 
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cistng  MTerei^ty,  115;  do  not  pa;  tbe  BAKATCIC  H, 
14,  Hnote;  not  obliged  to  perform  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  liJO;  -their  influence  on  wciety,  ISO — 196, 
229' ;  cbaracter  of  the  Turkic,  204,  248  ;  their  priyilegea, 
230;  severity  ef  the  Tiirkirii  poUce  towards  perMQs  vho 
treat  them  with  disrwpect,  23l»6tc;  not  secluded  from 
paradiseby  lhelawofM&hcSoiet,'iS7;  Mahometan,  forbid- 
den to  marry  infidels,  240  note  j  tbeir  mode  of  domestic 
life,  see  HARFM. 

Wordt;  prognostic  drawn  frotn  tbe'fit^tVhich  are  uttered 
by  a  new  sultan,  ii,  144. 

Works,  good ;  not  essentially  necessary  to  salvation,  ii.  111 
note.  , 

H'oraAijp,  public ;  the -day  appoiiited  ^for,  ii,  119;  Inprirate 
asKmblies,  teremony  bf'  performirtg,   1^2  note. 

Wrtitling,  ii,  201. 

Writing;  meUiud  of,  among  the  Orientak,  i'  14T-notej  ii^ 
1S6. 

YamaeS;  nominaljAiiiEani»^i,  230. 

Yasac  ;  a  system  of  unwritten  law  which  anciently  pr&> 
vailed  in  Tartary,  i,  xxvi  note, 

Yassy,   treaty  of,    i,  ccxxix 

yatty,  eapitQl  of  Moldaria  j  description  of,  ii,  363. 

Year,  the  Turkish  ;  'consists  of  lunar  revolutions,  i,  72. 

Zaim,  possessor-iif  a'6ef,  Z1AME-T,i,'2i5  jiote. 

Xenta ;  battle  of,  i,  cxcvii. 

ZlAMET;  a  portion  of  land.  Held  by  military  tenure,  I, 
220;  otiligalions  of  its  charter,  221. 

ZiMMYS ;  Eubjecls  of  the  Ottoaraa-  tullan  who  do  not 
profess  the  Mahometan- Tel igioni  i,  183. 

Soroauer;  the  religibn  oC  not  totefated  by  Mabcmietans,  ii, 
135. 
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ERRATA  IN  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 

'•lit        L.  ao     NOTI,_/or  lecep  rtai/atctpi, 
cvi  4     HOTE./ir  uib«quii  rsBrfBusbfquH. 

cii  3,     ^cb  the  comma  o/br  in. 

cxl  s    /em  ivii- read  »ni  es- 

dti  giDE  NOTE.rnirfAhmed  the  First  A.D.  1S04— 1617. 

chir  g    rfrTi  again.  ^ 

ciCTJi        14     NOTEi^rcanciibolarnn^consciibol*. 
17  *     NOTE./or  AgBlJarnirfAsathiat. 

33  iS    fir  Smjei  read  ErapU. 
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